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THE CRIMSON HOUSE. 


BY BLISS CARMAN, 








LOVE built a crimson house, 
I know it well, 

That he might have a home 
Wherein to dwell. 


Poor Love that roved so far 
And fared so ill, 

Between the morning star 
And the hollow hill, 


Before he found the vale 
Where he could bide, 

With memory and oblivion 
Side by side. 


He took the silver dew 
And the dun red clay, 

And behold when he was through 
How fair were they! 


The braces of the sky 
Were in its girth, 

That it should feel no jar 

” Of the swinging earth ; 


That sun and wind might bleach 
But not destroy 

The house that he had builded 
For his joy. 


‘* Here will I stay,’’ he said, 
“And roam no more, 

And dust when I am dead 
Shall keep the door.” 


There trooping dreams by night 
Go by, go by. 

The walls are rosy white 
In the sun’s eye. 


The windows are more clear 
Than sky or sea, 

He made them after God’s 
Transparency. 


It is a dearer place 
Than kirk or inn, 

Such joy on joy as there 
Has never been. 


There may my longed-for rest 
And welcome be, 
When Love himself unbars 


The door for me! 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE GUEST. 








BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 





INTO our midst a great guest came 
One silent moment’s space, 

Alone he stood and spake no name 
And no man knew his face; 

We marked the fading of a flame, 
The stillness of that place. 


There may have been a royal sign, 
Our sight was strange and dim, 

For one, who drank of Love's best wine, 
Whose lips were on the brim, 

One saw—ay, tho I thought her mine! 


She smiled and followed him. 
BaLtimore, Mp, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 





BY MRS, MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, AND EDITOR OF 
“THE SILVER CROSS.” 


THE National Council of Women of the United States, 
which closed its second Triennial Session in Washington 
this week, is a body whose history and standing entitle 
it to more than the ordinary mention which its transac- 
tions have received, as circulated throughout the country 
by the daily press. 

That any body of women should convene for two and 
sometimes three sessions a day, during a period of two 
weeks, or for thirty consecutive sessions for any purpose 
whatever, is significant of a very unusual character of 
interest ; but when we consider the wide range of the 
topics discussed, and the fact that to the study of these 
subjects and to the preparation of the addresses there- 
upon had been given the best thought of the brightest 
minds among women students, we have a still more sig- 
nificant indication of interest. And when we go one 
step further, and remember that the thirty sessions were 
characterized by absolute dignity and gentleness of bear- 
ing, by parliamentary order, and absence of all bickering 
and vituperation, we have another significant indication 
of progress. 

While there may ba difference of opinion as to whether 
women should occupy themselves in thinking about 
subjects of vital importance to the general welfare, there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the desirability of 
her learning to think definitely and logically, if at all. 

Admitting that views and opinions are rightfully hers, 
up to the limit of her power t» appropriate the one and 
evolve the other, there can be but one mind as to the right- 
fulness of her making such study of facts as shall give 
her logieal basis for her conclusions. Therefore, an or- 
ganization that encourages practical investigation of 
conditions and genuine study of all thos questions that 
bear most directly upon the welfare of individuals and 
communities, has its province, and should receive its due 
share of encouragement. And one marked feature of 
this National Council is that it strives to substitute actual 
knowledge based on the unanswerable logic of facts, for 
opinions based upon sentiments and fancies and emo- 
tions. It is practically a republic of ideas; not an or- 
ganization for counsel, but a Council of organizations, 
each organization being absolutely unmodified in its 
ideas, objects and methods of work by the Council ; but 
each developing and formulating its own plans and 
processess and influence, and bringing the results as 
an object lesson, to be laid before every one of the other 
twenty organizations, which at presant compose the 
Council. 

Thus each organization can bring, in condensed form, 
its absolute best, to stand side by side with the abso- 
lute best of societies representing other lines of work ; 
can take its opportunity for learning and for teaching, 
for comparison of value of service to humanity, which 
is, after all, the real test of the value of any separate 
work, or of all work united. 

As a broadening and elevating influence, the Council 
idea of union on all lines of agreement, and of absolute 
freedom on all points of disagreement—of interchange 
and mutual helpfulness with a view to mutual growth 
and wider us2fulness, has already proven one of woman’s 
best educators. Through it many have learned to know 
that a difference of opinion is not a cardinal sin; that 
breadth of outlook depends upon one’s point of view ; 
that every step upward naturally widens one’s horizon 
and broadens one’s vision; that no one individual, no 
one society can make of itself the center of the universe 
around which all helpful activities must revolve; that 
an all-round development never comes by looking at 
one side only ; that seeing things outside of ourselves, 
with others’ eyes, may even make us at last willing *‘ to 
see ourselves as others see us.” 

The Congress as a body has seen great growth since its 
first triennial session was held in 1891. Its second ses- 
sion, just closed, would have occurred in 1894 but for the 
fact that the World’s Congress of Rapresentative Women, 
held in Chicago, absorbed the time and strength for in- 
ternational purposes, and made the interval between its 
first and second sessions one of four years, and so carried 
its regular meeting over to 1895. 

The membership of the Council includes twenty Na- 
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tional Organizations, and as many more declared their 
friendly attitude toward it by the sending of fraternal 
delegates, 

Our space does not permit any account of subjects, 
method of treatment, or of the power or personnel of 
those by whom the various lines of thought and work 
were presented. While religion and philanthropy, and 
suffrage, and education, and patriotism, and many other 
subjects received each their full share of attention, one 
could not fail to notice the fact of how largely the dis- 
courses turned upon the home, and all those things that 
strengthen and elevate the influence of motherhood. Es- 
pecially along the lines of moral reform, the recognition 
that responsibility for the childhood of the nation is 
largely in the hands of its women repeated itself in every 
variety of form, and ran parallel in every paper with the 
recognition of the difficulties of securing radical changes 
in the present generation. 

The latest development in the conduct of the Council 
is embodied in the following extract from its recent 
announcements : 


“Ultimately, indeed in all Triennials subsequent to that 
of February, 1895, it is proposed that the National Council 
shall be convened as one body composed of two parts, called 
respectively Upper Council (or House), and Lower Council 
(or House), the General Officers of the National Council 
and its Patrons with the Presidents and Delegates of Or- 
y“anizations belonging to the National Council sitting in 
the former, and the Presidents and delegates of Local 
Councils sitting in the latter; while State Councils, being 
more closely connected with both National aud Local 
Councils than either of these is with the other, will be di- 
rectly represented in both Houses—the President of each 
State Council sitting in the Upper Council (or House), and 
the delegate from each State Council sitting in the Lower 
Council (or House), But, in the Triennial of 1895, the 
Presidents and delegates of all affiliated Local and State 
Councils, and the Presidents and delegates of National Or- 
ganizations belonging to the National Council, with the 
General Officers and the Patrons of the latter, will sit as 
one body, each having the privilegesand powers designated 
in points III and IV of this announcement.” 
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DOES THE CHURCH COMPREHEND CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 





BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D., LL D. 


THE disciples did not comprehend Christianity, at 
least before the Pentecost; and after Pentecost Peter 
needed special instruction before being sent to Caesarea, 
and Philip before being sent to teach the first Bishop 
Taylor who went to Africa. One hundred years ago 
the Church did not understand the final command of 
the ascending Lord to go and teach all natione. Does 
the Church fully comprehend Christianity now ? 

The six-weeks-old boy comprehends some relations to 
his mother ; at ten years of age he comprehends some 
relations to the family and the school ; at twenty-one he 
comprehends some relations to a family of his own, per- 
haps, and some to the State and the Church. But does 
he understand all? By no means. 

So the Church has always known some things in part, 
never in whole. It does not now. It is still dawn, not 
sunrise, much less full day. Some on the hilltops see 
more than others. One of the tallest saints I ever knew 
lately wrote : “1 seldom find much food in the preaching 
of these days; but the Bible is always new and beyond 
the preachers.” 

More and more we are lengthening the time of human 
history and development. Some principles are so great 
that it takes a millennium to grasp and another to de- 
velop them, The greatest of all principles underlie the 
Church. But for the help of the Holy Spirit they would 
never be grasped or developed; but with this supernal 
help the utmost is not grasped nor thought of yet. The 
most important and interesting history in this world is 
the history of thought, especially Christian thought. A 
beautiful continuity runs through all from germinating 
radicle to perfected tree bearing germinant fruit. But 
if there could be a prophesied history of what Christian- 
ity would do and be in the next twenty centuries it 
would not be understandable. We sometimes get prophe- 
cies, according to the taste of the writer, of what the 
theology of. the twentieth century will be. But what 
would be of far more interest would be a conception of 
what the Church would do when it should come up to 
God’s ideal and to his readiness to achieve. 
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The Jews did not comprehend a tithe of what God 
meant todo for them in Canaan, neither did they under- 
stand what Christ meant to do by them in his day. He 
had to say, Oh, faithless and thoroughly crooked genera- 
tion, how long must I tolerate you? 

The Church has moved on in distinct charges or rush- 
es, and then halted to survey and fortify the ground ac- 
quired. Hence we have had Greek theology, Latin the- 
ology, that of the Reformation, aad New Theology. We 
have had ages of monastic quietism and then of revival 
zeal and missionary enterprise. When God is at the bot- 
tom of anything it is too great for man to see and live. 
That is the reason why every age of earnest study and 
consecration finds wore light to break out of God’s Word. 
It is always better further on. We know a million times 
more about Jight than they did a hundred years ago. So 
we should of the Light of the World. 

To his Church Christ gave promises that are not half 
fulfilled nor even believed. We may have entered into 
our Canaan, the glories of the kingdom of Solomon may 
have come, but God’s designs for the Church are not 
nearly fulfilled. For many an individual perhaps they 
are, but for the Church, no. 

The promises to individuals are incredibly rich. The 
Lord shall guide thee contifually and satisfy thy soul in 
drought. Thy darkness shall become as the noonday. 
My peace I give unto you. I will pour you outa blessing 
that there shall not be room to receive it. The promised 
blessednesses to the poor in spirit, the pure in heart, the 
persecuted and reviled, seem utterly beyond ninety-nine- 
hundredths of us. Most people seem to live spiritually 
on about ten cents a day, when they might have ten 
dollars, A kind of impoverished, Chinese kind of a life. 
Some profess the peace but are as lacking in power as 
others. 

And the Church collectively only represents the spirit- 
ual wealth and power of its individual members. We 
have had many an argument to show that the results of 
the activity of the Cnurch are greater works than those 
of Christ. But no man believes that Christ’s thought has 
been fulfilled. We have scarcely touched the whole 
meaning of the promises of Christ. Ask whatsoever ye 
will in my name I will do it. We have to get higher 
critics to take away the evident sense of the plain words 
‘*the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” With broad accommodation we 
interpret that ‘* anation shall be bornin aday,” that faith 
shall remove mountains. God does not thank us for 
making his promises easy to him. He would rather 
work t> make them unspeakabiy true to us. 

Surely any one looking at the Church and its little 
power of accomplishment sees a wide discrepancy be- 
tween itand the greatness of promise. The product is 
not proportioned to the infinite power that waits upon it. 

What is to be done? Surely, not discard the Church, 
declare it is not of God, recreant, and a Babylon to be 
come out of ; for there is nowhere else to go. It alone 
has the words of eternal life. Nothing else approx- 
imates by one step ina million its purity and power. 

On the contrary accept it and develop it. When our 
day first knew electricity it only showed force enough to 
bring down an armature ona magnet a little way off. 
But men studied and developed what little was known 
into the marvels of to-day. The little that was kaown 
was all right as far as it went. A thousand tests and ex- 
periments widened that little realm of knowledge invo 
an empire of measureless power. So of the Church. 

All men see new signs of new study and a consequent 
widening of power. Ido not refer to the renewed study 
of critics who think they are higher than others, and in 
so doing think of themselves more highly than they 
ought to think. They are only anatomists dissecting the 
Bible to make dried specimens. But I refer to the en- 
larged heart study, that is followed by a conformity of 
life. The Bible is not to be studied as dried seeds, one 
can catalog by size, color, etc. But study them after 
they are planted. See the waving grain ready to feed 
millions and the stately forests ready to house nations. 
The Bible is being studied by what it will produce in 
lives. So the Holy Club studied it at Oxford. So the 
evangelists studied it on the advancing frontiers of 
America. 

So now it must be studied by its application to the 
slums of great cities, to the wide discontents of labor, 
the depressed vitality of business in hard times when we 
begin to wonder if there is enough force of constitution 
to rally. Students of Christianity believe in the absolute 
sufficiency of the Gospel to heal all the woes of the weary 
world. They hear the Master say, give ye them to eat. 
They look on their handful of biscuits and bless God if 
they have faith in the multiplying fingers to begin to 
carry out the burdened trays to the hungry thousands. 

But the very thing Christ was anointed for has hardly 
been fractionally accomplished even in lands where he 
is best known, Achievement and promise have not yet 
been properly related. There is power enough in the 
Gospel, but we have not yet got the world belted on. 
The promise that was partly fulfilled at Pentecost awaits 
complete fulfillment in some day yet to dawn. 

We would not minimize the work of the Church. We 
have no power to magnify it, nor even to state it as it is. 
But it is easy to see that its possibilities of accomplish- 
ment have not been attained. The world’s hungers have 
not been fed, its wocs have not been healed on the one 
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hand, nor the fullness of divine power exhausted on th 
other. : 

The way to comprehend the power of Christianity, as 
other forces, is to test what it will do. The man must 
first apply it to himself. It can make the world great 
and pure only as it has made him pure and great who 
preaches it by word or life. There must be many a Co- 
lumbus seeking spiritual continents, many a Humphry 
Davy going safely in noxious gases, mavy an Edison 
handling forces as new to him as to the world. There 
must be men who set before themselves that task of find- 
ing another way to an old continent and find a new one 
in the going ; men who set themselves to solve a problem 
that means death to fellow-men if they do not, and men 
who commit themselves body and soul to powers a little 
known, and are carried beyond all thought and expe cta- 
tion because these powers are backed by one who is able 
to do exceedingly abundantly above all we can ask or 
even think, according to the power that already works 
in us a little. 

What the age needs is men t» bring the army up tothe 
standard where the Lord planted it, not by theory, but 
by acceptance of power to work within them, according 
to the purpose of Him who worketh in us mightily of his 
own good pleasure. What the product will be no worker 
can guess. No Saul has a hint of what a Paul will come 
out of him. and no Paul of Damascus any idea of what 
the Paul of the midnight dungeon will be; but a com- 
pany of such people will make a Church tbat will com- 
prehend, or at least use, its powers according to the ideal 
and promises of Christ. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COL. 


THE NEW OLYMPIC GAMES. 


BY PROF, RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL aT ATHENS. 











GREECE is to witness a great event next year, and 
wishes all the world to witness it with her. The Olympic 
games are really to be revived. Tho called Olympic, 
they are to be held, not in the now desolate Olympia, 
where it would be impracticable to provide bread for so 
great a multitude, but in Athens, and are to be open not 
merely to those who can prove Hellenic blood, but to the 
whole world. 

It is desired and hoped that America will be represented 
not only by Olympic victors, but by a throng of specta- 
tors. The Athenian papers are full of the topic, and 
show a warm appreciation of the distinction conferred 
upon Greece. = 

The project is not originally an enterprise of Greece to 
get renommée. A meeting of the International Athletic 

Jommittee at Paris, last year, passed a measure to havea 
series of international athletic meets once in four years. In 
the designation of this interval the thought of Olympia 
hovered over the meeting, as it must over any one who 
talks of great athletic contests ; and the name Olympic 
Games came of itself. It was thought necessary to se- 
lect large cities as the places of meeting, and as Paris 
was too modest to claim the first meeting, this was given 
by acclamavion to Athenre. Accordingly, in Athens, iu 
April, 1896, the first games take place. It is proposed 
that the next shall be in Paris in 1900, and the next in 
1904 in America. 

On the success of the first meeting the success of the 
whole project is in great measure staked, It is already 
assured that Athens will do its part. 

The proper reception of so many foreigners as will be 
sure to be present involves so much preparation and ex- 
pense, that it was at first proposed to secure some Gov- 
ernment aid ; this, however, in the present desperate con- 
dition of Greek finances could not be done. But indi- 
vidual effort came to the rescue. Greece has consider- 
able public spirit ; and, when its honor is concerned, its 
wealthy sons rally to its support. There is now pledged 
money enough to remove anxiety on that point. When 
the request for Government aid failed, it seemed for a 
while as if the public were going to lose interest in the 
whole project; but a reaction soon set in, which 
amounted to a fever. At this juncture at first there 
seemed to be some danger that the thing would be over- 
done, and that we should have not only naked athletes 
showing their prowess in modern Athens, and four-horse 
chariot races, but things which were not germane to 
Olympic Games, viz., grand exhibitions of the ancient 
tragedies and what not. But the project has now reached 
the final stage of enthusiasm tempered with reason, by 
the appointment of a committee of fifty-six Greeks and 
resident foreigners to exercise supervision over the prep- 
arations. ‘This committee was formed by the Crown 
Prince of Greece, who was designated by the Interna- 
tional Committee as the natural head of such a com- 
mitiee. The work of this committee was begun on Jan- 
uary 25th, by a formal meeting at which the Crown 
Prince delivered an address, emphasizing the importance 
of such games in their influence on civilization and 
dwelling on the immortal memories which clustered 
around the old Olympic Games, now to be revived. 

The character and standing of the men who compose 
this committee is a suflicient guaranty to the amateur 
athletic world that there is to be no humbug in the af- 
fair. These are the men best known in Athens for 


wealth and position, who could not tolerate the disgrace 
The composition of the International Com- 


of a fiasco, 
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mittee also is a sufficient guaranty of this. Mr. Deme. 
trios Bikelas, the well-known author and translator of 
Shakespeare, is the member for Greece; and, by the 
understanding of the committee, is their chairman unti] 
the accomplishment of the first games, when the chair. 
manship will pass first to a Frenchman and then to an 
American. To Americans who do not know Mr. Bikelag 
it will be enough to mention that Prof. Wm. M. Sloane, 
of Princeton, is the American mem‘er of the committee, 
Lord Ampthill represents Eogland ; but the man who 
has his eye on the whole athletic world in connection 
with the matter is the Secretary of the committee, Baron 
Coubertin, of France. 

It is, perhaps. to be regretted that the time of the firgt 
meeting, April, will not fit very well the appointments of 
American college athletes ; but this time is practically 
prescribed by Greek climate. It will be an event toa 
youvg man with any interest in the classic past to wit- 
ness or share a great athletic contest under the April sky 
of Attica in the old Athenian stadion, with the Parthe. 
non looking down upon him. It is a case in which the 
college faculties may well make some concession. Edu- 
cation is derived not merely from books, In Athens, if 
any where, there are ‘‘ sermons in stones.” 


-— 


THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


BY MRS. EMILY CRAWFORD, 








M. FELIX FAURE more closely resembles an American 
President, self-made in all respects save his election, 
than any of his predecessors at the Elysée. M. Thiers 
was the incarnation of the intellizent but narrow-souled 
bourgeoisie which set itself in the place of the monarchy 
a hundred and five years ago, and rose to its zenith in 
the Revolution of 1830. This bourgeoisie, rather than 
agree to any efficient scheme of poor relief, brought on 
the Revolution of 1848, the Days of June, the situation 
out of which the Second Empire arose, and indirectly, 
the war of 1870, the loss of two provinces, of a war fine 
of £200,000,000, and the present wasting military estab- 
lishment of France. M. Thiers was distinctly out of 
touch with the democracy ; he rather despised human 
beings who had not highly cultivated intellects, and 
who were unable to live in nice houses ; he spoke of the 
people as the ‘vile multitude.” MacMahon was a 
soldier reared in Royalist and aristocratic environments ; 
he was kind to his servants and humble tenants, hada 
strong idea of his duty toward God and toward his 
neighbor, wus charitable ina catholic way, but rather 
thought class distinctions of divine origin. The word ‘‘Re- 
public” fell unpleasantly on hisear. Democracy seemed 
to him hellish and synonymous with disorder. Grévy 
was republican io theory and, in some respects, in feeling ; 
but his education, tho he rose from a quite humble sta- 
tion, was bourgeoise. He only worked with his brain 
from boyhood upward, went to high school, then studied 
for the bar, and consorted, from the time he was called 
to it, with men who had gone through the same educa- 
tional mill, cultivated their brains only, were well off 
from the cradle upward, and were more out of touch 
than himself with the Gibeonites of the modern world. 
The working classes might have seemed to him as they 
did to Renan, symbolized by Caliban. Carnot was yet 
more removed by education from the people than either 
Thiers, MacMahon, or Grévy. He belonged to a dynasty 
of Republicans, and was a graduate of that French Wool- 
wich, the Polytechnic school, where youths are trained 
to be officers of engineers and artillery and civil engineers. 
The mathematical grind of the undergraduate course there 
is 80 severe as to incapacitate those subjected to it from 
social intercourse with all but persons crammed as they 
themselves had been. Carnot’s grandfather was a gen- 
eral ; his grandfather on the maternal side was another. 

His father had a German high-school education, leaned 
toward the real-school (Realschule) system, and had 
noble Republican virtues and aspirations ; he caused 
both his sons to be taught a handicraft ia their summer 
school vacations. Still, their polytechnic training, de- 
stroying as it did all mental elasticity and imagination, 
estranged them from all but polytechnicians. Mme. 
Sadi Carnot, albeit admirable in her family and social 
sphere, made the estrangement greater. She was the 
daughter of a political economist, Dupont White, who, 
as a means. of obtaining prominence, translated John 
Stuart Mill’s work on “ Liberty ”; but he apologized ina 
preface for the theories of that author, and, under a var- 
nish of Liberalism, was hostile to working-class aspira- 
tions—unless they showed themselves in the form of 
savings-bank deposits. The sweet disposition of M. Sadi 
Carnot, his inherited Rousseauism, and the teachings of 
his father, combined, however, to open his miod in a 
democratic direction ; still, he trembled at democratic 
evolution, and failed to realize that in revolutionary, 
just as in ocean, tides there is a restraining law and a 
high-water mark. He longed to inaugurate practical 
reforms, to improve the hospitals, the system of poor 
relief, and would have been glad of a system of working- 
class insurance against poverty in old age ; buthe lacked 
the impetus that might have helped to give effect to his 
desires. He was all kindness to the poor in his visits to 
hospitals ; but I doubt that he felt how impotent chari’y 
must be unless it goes hand in hand with reform. His 
immediate successor, M. Casimir Perier, was 4 colliery 
king; he fancied himself true to the democracy, but was 
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a bourgeois of an aristocratic type who hated every form 
of agitation that threatened to lessen his great private 
jncome. The temper was overbearing and the mind un- 
sympathetic and narrow. The hopes of Reactionists of 
every hue were fixed in him, when he found he had made 
some serious blunders, got out of concert with the game 
he was pledged to play, and tossed over the chessboard. 

M. Felix Faure comes straight from the people. This 
will be a deep source of strength should he persevere in 
remaining an arbiter between the masses and the classes, 
and keep well in mind his own small beginnings, When 
he was a small boy his father was working as a carpen- 
ter and his mother asa curtain maker in a poor little 
workshop they both started in the Faubourg St. An- 
toine. The father was a native of Mey, in the parish of 
St. Symphorin-sur-Coisne, on the Rhone. He was early 
apprenticed toa carpenter, and, as the rule of his trade 
was, had, at the age of eighteen, to sat out on a foot-tour 
round France, working his way as a journeyman. He 
arrived in Paris at the age of twenty-one, penniless and 
in weak health, got work in a cabinet maker’s, learn- 
ed how to make armchairs, and fell in there with a girl 
named Rose Cuissard, a curtain maker. She had some 
savings and some relatives in fairly gcod circumstances 
who later left her money. Faure and she formed an at- 
tachment, got married, set up on their own account, and, 
after years of the hardest work and closest thrift, were 
able to place their only son, Felix, at a commercial 
school founded by a man named Pompés, on the German 
real-school plan. Felix had been sent to nurse to a vil- 
lager’s cottage at Magny-en-Vexin, near Gisor. He was 
kept there for a few years, and for many years after was 
sent there to spend the summer months. At home he 
was with his father and mother in constant intercourse 
with the craftsmen they employed, Their little work- 
shop, which became a small factory, was at the bottom 
of acourtyard, Allround were the tenements of poor 
people depending for a living on the labor of their hands. 

The school the future President went to after his 
father became fairly rich was at Ivry. Boys were pre- 
pared there for commerce and other kinds of businees ; 
modern languages, book-keeping, geography taught on 
an informing method, which stimulated enterprise, had 
a large place in the course of studies. The teacher tried 
to arouse an interest in his pupils about other countries, 
and to get well into their heads that the resources of the 
planet are very imperfectly known. There were vast re- 
serves of unexploited wealth in Africa, Asia, Austrrlia, 
America. Free Trade was the great natural means of 
circulation ; the different climates, s>ils and products of 
the continent of the world necessitated Free Trade, so 
did the varied industrial capacities of thelr inhabitants. 
At about this time Rose Cuissard died. Her son was 
heir to all the momey she had amassed and inherited. 
The father married again. He was a plain, hard-work- 
ing operative, as well as master. Felix at school had 
been entirely with middle-class youths, and as a parlor 
boarder was taught manners and picked up refined 
ways. He wasa nice, handsome young fellow. The 
father noticed that he was becoming fastidious and like- 
ly to degenerate into an idle would-be swell. Old M. 
Faure had heard that the great business in hides with 
Russia had died out, and that a far greater one with 
South America was springing up. Money was to be 
made init. So he determined to apprentice the young 
Faure to some provincial tanner, and arrange that he 
was to learn the business as a workman, What a good 
example for those who do not know what to do with 
their boys! The town he eventually decided upon was 
Amboise. Felix was to lodge in a small room, to have 
just enough of money to buy wholesome food, and to 
rise at five in the morning so as to be in the tanyard at 
six. This discipline was begun in 1861. In 1863 Felix 
Faure knew his business thoroughly. He had against 
the latter date fallen in love with a handsome, black- 
eyed girl, his master’s daughter. She suspected this 
fact. They parted unengaged, he leaving to study Havre 
as a future theater of trade activity. He was joined 
there by a cousin named Cremer, a son of his father’s 
sister, This Cremer became the partner in the hide im- 
porting and tannery business which Felix started after 
a sojourn of eighteen months in England to perfect 
himself in the language. He also wanted to learn, 
through actual experience, why it was the English are 
the greatest commercial nation. 

Felix Faure remained fastidious in his personal sur- 
roundings. He was orderly in all his ways, scrupulously 
cleanly, natty, and slightly dandyish. He found that 
4 well-dressed master is more readily obeyed by his sub- 
ordinates than a sloven, Outward slovenliness also has a 
bad effect on the mind. Then it was a pleasure to his 
womenkind when he came among them clean and spruce, 
His aunt told her son Cremer to take Felix Faure for a 
pattern, Neighbors were more civil to him, he also 
found, for his being well dressed. His credit asa mer- 
chant was also helped. Another reason for his cultiva- 
tion of a respectable appearance was to keep in touch 
with some worthy and wealthy Protestant merchants. 
All French Protestants are like thriving English Dissent- 
ersin their ways. Felix Faure joined with those of 
Havre in developing Franklin evening schools for young 
men who worked at trades in the daytime. In the early 
period of M. Faure’s Havre career gratuitous primary in- 
struction in France was not on its present universal foot. 
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ing. The future President taught in these night classes. 
He did it for two reasons: the Protestant friends had 
asked him, and he wanted to practice public speaking. 
He studied hard scientific and other subjects to lecture 
on them to ignorant lads desirous of learning. In this 
way he became known to the Havre democracy, and be- 
came an adept in the art of clear, easy statement. Let 
us also hope that he was animated by a more disinterested 
and higher motive. He must have remembered how his 
father suffered from a narrow education. 

M. Felix Faure brought home the black-eyed Amboise 
girl a bride to Havre. Two daughters were born to them 
there. The business increased. Openings unexpectedly 
presented themselves. Inthe war he was active in aiding 
to defend Havre; this brought him in with Gambetta 
and became the source of his political fortune. He, as it 
was stated in the Daily News on the morrow of his elec- 
tion, sided with the Republic, was elected mayor, was 
dismissed by a reactionist minister of MacMahon, was 
then elected a deputy, and retained his seat for Havre 
until he was brought by the Versailles Congress into the 
Presidency of the Republic. 

M. Felix Faure had for twenty-eight years hung up in 
his private office at Havre a photograph taken of him 
as a working tanner. It was only removed after his 
election, and from a wish not tothrust his humble origin 
too prominently before the Corps Diplomatique. It is 
hard enough on the ambassaders of old monarchies to 
have to recognize a republic ; why force on their appre- 
hension the fact that he to whom they are accredited 
actually tanned hides and discharged the noisome tasks 
of a tanyard? 

M. Felix Faure has a natural aversion to bounce, He 
is rather persuasive than augumentative, and patient 
than overbearing. This accounts for his clerks growing 
old in his service, and for two of them entering into 
partnership with him. His daughters are his companions 
in every sense. One of them is married. The second 
is charged with all his personal correspondence. At the 
Navy Office he got on well with testy old admirals 
and captains ; they soon found that he was well up in 
naval affairs. He had long been a sleeping partner in a 
ship building firm at Havre. In that capacity he learned 
to admire the efficiency of the British merchant service. 
As Secretary of State for the Colonies, he acted with 
knowledge of colonial affairs, resources and require- 
ments. He had been in a great Congo business, as well 
as in the hide importing and tannery trade. The quiet 
authority of knowledge overbore the opposition of de- 
partmental clerks. 

M. Felix Faure has shown, since he rose to the Presi - 
dency, and in all directions, a kind, conciliating disposi- 
tion. When his old classmates of the Pompée School 
called on him at the Elysée, he begged of them to use 
the (in French) familiar ‘‘ thee” and ‘‘ thou” of former 
times in speaking tohim. They were all fairly prosper - 
ous, but there was not a merchant prince or swell among 
them. Casimir Perier, Faure’s immediate predecessor, 
went in for repression through the severest penal laws. 
Faure began with an unstinted measure of amnesty. He 
goes out on foot, will not be escorted by soldiers, unless 
on very rare occasions, and gives audiences twice a week 
to every one who offers a good reason for wishing to see 
him. His first public act was to visit the hospital under 
the shadow of which he spent his boyhood. The words 
of kindness he let fall showed considerate habits and a 
good heart. Twenty pounds were given to improve the 
food of the patients he hadseen. The night he returned 
President of the Republic from the Versailles Congress 
he sent one thousand pounds to the Charity Bureau of 
Paris. Madame Faure is encouraged by him to remain 
unaffected and good-natured, She never set up to be a 
fine lady, and probably never will. This is so much 
better than to be a pretentious bourgeoise. I look for- 
ward to the personal influence of the President doing 
much to cast out the demon of envy from the soul of the 
Paris democracy. As it is, the ice is broken. The 
President has now only—in regard to pending financial 
scandals, to place himself with the robbed against the 
robbers—to be the most popular ruler in Europe save 
one. Need I say who that ruleris? Well, yes, She is 
the ruler who, swayed by conscience, has governed in 
obedience to Constitutional principles for nearly sixty 
years. Her name has become synonymous with dignity 
of life, honor, honesty, compassion and thoughtful con- 
descension toward the lowly and a high heart. Queen 
Victoria’s example was followed by M. Felix Faure as 
his model when, on entering the Elysée, he had a diffi- 
cult ministerial crisis to deal with. To be above all par- 
ties is the way to obtain the best help from every party. 

President Faure speaks English like an Englishman, 
reads English papers, has adopted Cobden’s teachings, 
and if he were not a Frenchman by birth and a Repub- 
lican by circumstances and choice, says he would gladly 
live under the mild and just ruleof Queen Victoria. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 
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IN a recent interview, Prince Bismarck, speaking of the 
old Emperor, said ; 


“His temperament was pagtly sanguine, partly phlegmatic. 
It was difficult to bring him to a decision, but when his decision 
was once made, you could build a house on it. He loved trath 
above allthings. Sodol. During “+f diplomatic career I tried 
to stick to the truth. Now and then [ was obliged to deviate a 
trifle from it, and that was very painful to the old man. He al- 
ways blushed, and [ could noi face him, but would look quickly 
away. 
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THE TRIAL OF EX-QUEEN LILIUOKALANI. 


BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 





On the sixth of January an uprising took place here 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Government of the 
Republic of Hawaii, and restoring the monarchy under 
Liliuokalani. The rebels were defeated, and on the 
14th their leader and chief conspirator, Samuel Now- 
lein, was captured. He immediately disclosed nearly 
everything that he knew of the conspiracy and insurrec- 
tion. His motive was to save his own life; it was partly 
also from dissatisfaction with a number of people who 
had urged him forward, but had failed to fulfill promises 
to co-operate. His testimony implicated a number of 
prominent persons, who were promptly arrested. 

Among these was Mrs, Liliuokalani D minis, the ex- 
queen, She had remained unmolested at her residence 
in Washington Place. This is a commodious mansion 
built by her husband’s father, Captain Dominis, about 
fifty years ago. It stands in a lot of an acre and a half, 
about three hundred yards inland from the Executive 
bnilding, or former palace. Mrs. Dominis had resided 
there undisturbed during the two years since her deposi- 
tion from the throne. While her complicity with the 
rebellion could not be doubted, in the absence of positive 
evidence thereof no action had been taken against her. 
Upon Nowlein’s testimony, she and several of her de- 
pendents were arrestedearly on the 16th. She was con- 
fined in an upper chamber of the former palace. A sin- 
gle half-white lady attendant was permitted to remain 
with her. A search of her premises discovered an 
arsenal of forty rifles with ammunition, also fifteen 
cement bombs made a year and a half ago, and six new 
iron bombs. All these were charged with dynamite and 
shot. A fragment of cement she!l from the same mold 
as the entire bombs was fuund upon her desk, where it 
had lain more than a year. 

On the 16th the President appointed a Military 
Commission totry the people implicated in the rebellion. 
Six were regular line officers. Judge W. A. Whiting, of 
the Circuit Court, was commissioned Colonel of the reg- 
iment, and presided. A lawyer, W. A. Kinney, was 
commissioned Captain on the staff, and acted as Judge 
Advocate, or Prosecutor. This court, as constituted, is 
one that commands general confidence for its ability and 
impartiality. Counsel for the accused have made no ob- 
jection whatever on those grounds. 

I think that I have already written to you concerning 
the earlier proceedings of the Commission, and the devel- 
opments there made, Also of the ex-queen’s formal 
abdication on the 24th, and her taking the oath 
to support the Republic. This step she took by the ad- 
vice of her counsel, Paul Neumann, and other trusted 
friends. The Government responded to her that this 
submission now made could not exempt her from the 
consequences of her complicity in the rebellion, and that 
she had forfeited the throne which she now professed to 
renounce when, on the fourteenth of January, 1893, she 
discarded the Constitution, by virtue of which she occu- 
pied that throne. 

Before entering upon the trial of Liliuokalani, the 
Commission disposed of the cases of all the leading and 
most active rebels, and leading persons implicated with 
them. The findings and sentences of the court were 
not made known, being subject to the revision of the 
Executive. On the 3lst there were formally served 
upon Mrs. Dominis charges with thirteen specifications 
of the crime of Misprision of Treason; that is, being 
knowing of, and concealing acts of treason. On the fifth 
of February her trial was commenced, and continued 
during four days. The writer sat at the reporter’s table 
and took notes of all the proceedings. 

While there was nothing whatever unusual in the ac- 
cessories of this trial, it undoubtedly possesses a peculiar 
interest. Crowned heads have only twice, I believe, ap- 
peared in court as criminals and been tried as such. 
Charles I and Louis XVI, indeed, were accused of 
offenses committed in the exercise of their royal offices, 
which was not the present case. The present defendant 
had been sovereign of a very small State, altho, for its 
size, a somewhat conspicuous one. She had, as heir 
apparent, been received with distinction at Windsor 
Castle and at the White House. She had borne herself 
loftily as a queen, and had arrogated despotic preroga- 
tives. To be arraigned as a common criminal before 
the bar of a republican court, and that in the Throne 
Room where two years before she had haughtily 
queened it, was a most uncommon humiliation. I may 
correctly say that no one in this century, until last week, 
has witnessed the criminal trial of a lately sovereign 
monarch. Such an event ought to be an interesting one, 
and to deserve a very sensational description. And yet, 
unless employing much effort of imagination, it seemed 
tame and commonplace. 

There was scarcely a circumstance in the trial of 
Liliuokalani to distinguish it from the trial of any other 
of the accused persons before the Commission. At the 
various sessions, the audience would all rise at the an- 
nouncement of ‘the court,” and Colonel Whiting and 
his officers would march in and take their seats around 
their long table, wearing uniform and swords, and keep- 
ing on their cays, the Colonel his hat. Then the ex-queen 
would quietly enter, like an ordinary accused person, 
and walk to her seat, escorted by a military officer. Her 
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lady att@ndant walked behind her, and they sat together 
in armchairs. The audience had already retaken their 
seats before her entrance, where in the past all used to 
rise to do her homage. 

Liliuokalani seemed to have lost all the stateliness of 
manner which she used to know how to assume on pub- 
lic occasions. She even seemed shrunken and depress- 
ed, There, was an aspect of insignificance about her, as 
if a nobody. Indeed, on the first morning she seemed 
greatly disturbed and broken down. She had come in an 
hour later than the assembling of the court. It turned 
out that Robert Packer, her former Captain of the Guard 
and an old friend, had been permitted at his own re- 
quest to visit her from eight to nine A.M., and had made 
a strong effort to persuade her to confess everything in 
hope of obtaining leniency for her native followers. 
This she refused to do, asserting her ignorance of what 
had been done, blaming Nowlein and expressing much 
indignation, She had become much excited, and show- 
ed consequent disturbance and depression when she 
came into court. On other days she seemed more self- 
possessed. She was becomingly dressed in black with 
some show of lace, with gauzy hat, light spray above 
and no veil. Her attendant, Mrs. Wilson, was slightly 
veiled. Mrs. Dominis’s manner was very inexpressive, 
altho her eyes seemed to rest somewhat intently upon 
those speaking. She only once betrayed emotion, after 
the public reading of the charges and specifications. 

Active progress in the trial did not begin until the 6th. 
Her counsel, Paul Neumann, asked for more time for 
preparation. He had been compelled to conduct most of 
the cases before the Commission. The rest of the lawyers 
were mostly either under arrest, or else at work extract- 
ing evidence from prisoners for the Government. At the 
same time, he reiterated and enlarged upon the same ob- 
jections to the jurisdiction of a Military Commission 
which he had urged in previous cases before the court. 
He : maintained that by the Constitution, statutory 
offenses such as treason, and misprision of treason, could 
only be tried before a jury. This was overruled as before. 
It may be said here that the Government is acting upon 
the view that it is fighting for its very existence, and 
cannot subject itself to the uncertainties of ordinary 
courts, where fellow-conspirators and sympathizers 
might easily get on the juries. It avails itself to the ut- 
most of the latitude of action permissible under martial 
law. This is a vital matter in which the entire loyal 
public strenuously sustains the Government. Neumann 
is combating this course of action with all his might, 
contending that it is a gross violation of the Constitution. 
It is reasonably believed that he hopes to secure from 
foreign powers demands that their citizens involved in 
this rebellion shall not be condemned by this Military 
Commission, but be tried by an ordinary court. 1 know 
of no evidence as yet that the foreign representatives 
here are disposed to support Neumann’s contention, 

On the second day, the 6th, Neumann began by inter- 
posing a variety of technical objections to the prelimi- 
nary proceedings, all which were overruled, the court 
retiring as usual for consultation. The audience, be it 
said, was as large as allowed by the available seats, and 
standing room behind. There were over two hundred, 
a majority ladies, who came early. Few but whites 
were to be seen. Many foreign representatives and 
naval officers were present. 

The presentation of evidence for the prosecution occu- 
pied some five hours this day. The first witness was the 
chief household retainer of Liliuokalani, Charles Clark, 
a half white. He testified that on the night of January 
8d, when the uprising was planned for 1 A.M., from 
Kakasko, right in town, about thirty-five guards 
had been provided by Nowlein, and were patrolling till 
after midnight on all sides of the house, many of them 
close to Mrs. Dominis’s sleeping room, They were armed 
with rifles and ammunition, which had been disinterred 
from a rubbish heap. and with the bombs which had been 
buried. With these they had orders to hold the premises 
against all comers. At midnight the arms were reburied. 
Nowlein had come and told them the movement was 
postponed—the police had interfered. 

On Sunday, January 6th, Nowlein ordered Clark to 
get ready again, as the movement was to be made be- 
fore daybreak on Monday. The arms were again dug 
up and guards set. Clark met Mrs. Dominis that even- 
ing and told her. She said she had already heard it 
from Nowlein, and hoped it would be a success. Before 
nine that evening he saw the Government soldiers 
assembling and told her. She expressed her regret. 
They buried the arms again early in the morning. 

Another servant of Mrs. Dominis, Kaawai, testified to 
having told her on the morning of the 4th, in reply to 
her asking the news, that ‘‘ our business had been unsuc- 
cessful.” . ; 

William Kaae, her private secretary, followed. He 
repeated his former testimony of having copied eleven 
commissions for Cabinet and other high officials, which 
the accused read over with him and then signed. He 
also engrossed three proclamations, which she read over 
with him; also a new Constitution. All this was done 
near the end of December. The papers were chiefly in 
the handwriting of C.T. Gulick. On the night of Janu- 
ary 3d he saw thirty or forty armed men guarding Wash- 
ington Place. He then understcod that arms were to be 
lrnded at Kakaako to restore the monarchy. The morn- 
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ing of the 7th, after the trouble at Waikiki, the queen 
told him the commissions were destroyed. He had 
helped the officials to search for them on the morning 
after she was arrested. He also identified a fragment of 
cement bomb taken from her desk as having lain there 
more than a year. 

The Chief Justice Judd then identified a diary found 
by him on the 16th among her papers, at President 
Dole’s request toexamine them. It was entirely in Lili- 
uokalani’s handwriting. Witness then read three words 
under date of December 28th: ‘‘ Signed eleven commis- 
sions.” This testimony created much sensation. 

The last witness on this second day was the chief rebel 
leader, Captain Samuel Nowlein. He rehearsed his testi- 
mony given at previous trials about planning and execut- 
ing the insurrection. He had been living at Washing- 
ton Place. On the night of January 3d, he had given 
Charles Clark orders about arming the men and holding 
the place. Before starting, he talked with the queen 
about the intended uprising at Kakaako, and told her he 
would explain later what their plans were. Learning 
on the morning of the 4th that the arms had been landed 
beyond Diamond Head, he told her of it. She expressed 
her regret that the affair had not come off. Witness went 
out beyond the Head at 8:30 P.M. on Sunday the 6th, and 
told the queen that evening that he was going there, 
but did not explain his plans to her, only that he could 
do best for her out there, and was leaving Clark to pro- 
tect her. 

After the Constitution was engrossed witness took it 
back to Gulick fora change suggested by the queen. He 
did not after New Year’s tell the queen anything about 
the time, place or manner of the uprising. 

On the third day of the trial, February 7th, Dr. A. B. 
Lyons, Government analyst, testified that the fragment 
of cement shell from the queen’s desk was cest from the 
same mold as the cement bombs. A series of witnesses 
established the identity of the fragment and the bombs 
with those found at Washington Place. A number of 
witnesses also testified on minor or technical points. 

Neumann took the case in the afternoon, and proved 
by a dozen substantial witnesses that Charles Clark, the 
ex-queen’s head servant, was an utterly untrustworthy 
person, not to be believed on his oath. It was plain that 
Mrs. Dominis had been as unhappy in her choice of her 
private retainers as she had been in her selection of pub- 
lic servants, both while queen and in her recently pre- 
pared commissions. 

At 3 p.M. Liliuokalani herself took the stand, speaking 
in Hawaiian through the interpreter. Her enunciation 
was deliberate and distinct, in low, sweet tones, those of 
a cultivated lady. She stated that she took an hour's 
drive on Sunday afternoon, Charles Clark accompanying 
her. At5 P.M. she went home to family prayers, and 
saw no more of Clark until the next day. She did not 
see him at all that evening, as he had testified, nor did 
he give her one word of the information which he had 
testified to. 

Kaawai was her servant. No such conversation as he 
described took place on Friday, the 4th. She first heard, 
about 7 A.M. on Monday, that the Government troops 
were’on the street. She knew nothing of an unusual 
number of guards about her house on Thursday or Sun- 
day night, nor whether they were armed or not. A 
number of her people watched her premises every night. 
She was not aware of Nowlein’s absence on Sunday 
night. He had charge of her premises when there, and 
Clark in Nowlein’s absence. 

Comment may well be interjected here upon the fore- 
going remarkable testimony of the accused, that during 
the whole of the Sunday night upon which she was igno- 
rant of all that was going on, the whole city was wild 
with excitement, and the street corner in front of her 
house and near headquarters was a center of disturb- 
ance, with troops gathering and stationed in the Central 
Union Church in front of her gate. Mrs, Dominis was 
herself the central object of the insurrection and in great 
personal peril, as the guards provided prove; yet she 
was, by her own story, about the only person who knew 
nothing of the terrible disturbances of that night of fear, 
when six hundred citizens were guarding every chief 
street corner till morning against probable gatherings of 
insurgents, many of whom they actually turned back. 

No freedom of cross-examination was allowed to the 
prosecution, or the accused would have been deplorably 
entangled. At 4 P.M. the interpreter read for the accused 
a translation of a statement in Hawaiian, which her Coun- 
sel Neumann declared to have been written by her. The 
entire style and idiom of the paper, however, proved to 
any one familiar with Hawaiian modes of thought and 
expression, that the original document had been written 
in English, and no doubt by the able counsel himself, 
This stat2ment reiterated her total ignorance of the con- 
spiracy and treason. It also indulged in many animad- 
versions, expressed or implied, upon her adversaries and 
the Government. In it,she is made to pose as a wholly 
innocent and greatly wronged woman, who has sought 
redress only by methods of peace and diplomatic discus- 
sion, and who desires nothing but the highest welfare of 
her people and of these Islands. Tue court the next 


morning required several sentences of this statement to 
be struck out before it could be admitted to record. 

The main features of the last day ‘were the arguments 
pro and con, 


Neumann addressed the court for about an 
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hour. He held that the’evidence entirely failed to prove 
in the accused any knowledge of the uprising. It should 
be stated that he had elicited from the witnesses under 
arrest, that they had been strongly admonished not to 
conceal the truth, their lives being in danger. He 
claimed that their testimony was worthless, being given 
under intimidation. 

Judge-Advocate Kinney occupied less than an hour in 
an animated and impressive argument, pointing out the 
resistless presumption of guilty knowledge in the accused, 
fortified by the papers passing back and forth between 
her and the chief conspirators just before the outbreak, 
and clinched by the direct testimony of Nowlein and the 
others to her knowledge. He characterized the plea of 
counsel as fit only for a police court, and declared that 
himself and his associates would never have put the lady 
in the position where her counsel had placed her to-day, 

It must certainly be said that Mr. Neumann permitted 
or encouraged his royal client to display herself in a most 
disgraceful attitude, as deliberately uttering the mcst im- 
possible falsehoods about her ignorance of what every one 
must be certain that she was well acquainted with. And 
here let me say that while this lady is an adroit dissem- 
bler by sweetness and grace of manner, those who have 
had experience of her have learned that she very poorly 
apprehends the improbability of any fraudulent state. 
ment, and hopes to be believed mainly by a plausible 
manner of assertion. It is quite probable that she herself 
insisted upon this line of defense, denying her knowl- 
edge, and that Neumann felt compelled to yield to her 
obstinacy, which he has often found impregnable in for- 
mer years, 

HONOLULU. 
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THE AFTER-MEETING. 


OL 
HELPERS. 


BY THE REV. B. FAY MILLS. 





Do not call them ‘‘ workers.” ‘‘In vain is the net 
spread in the sight of any bird.” Better not call them 
by any name except when it is necessary. Assistant is 
a good word. 

In our evangelistic meetings we call the men“ ushers” 
and the women ‘‘assistants.” These people should be 
the most godly, earnest, tactful people you have. It is 
well to have an usher for every fifty people, and let 
every usher have two assistants. The usher should sit 
in the end of the pew next to the aisle, in the rear cf his 
section, and one assistant in the middle of the block of 
seats (next to the partition) in every third row of pews, 
from the front to the rear, Let them wear simple but- 
tons or badges which shall not be conspicuous enough to 
attract attention from any who might be critical. 

These helpers are the meshes of the net. I have seen 
some large tishes caught in a net and then get away be- 
cause the meshes were too large, 

These helpers should have a simple organization of 
their own for prayer and conference under the pastor's 
supervision. The one great condition of their useful- 
ness will be their willingness to perform any service 
asked of them. In the first place, they should gather 
for fifteen minutes of prayer before the main doors are 
open, and should be in their places as the congregation 
begin to gather. 

Let them be on the lookout for people who sit near 
them whom they know to be unconverted, or who are 
strangers, There may be minutes before the commence- 
ment of the service when a kind word might be of the 
greatest value in opening the way for future service. 

When the time comes for people to rise up who wish 
to become Christians, the assistants can sometimes render 
great help by a word to those near them. When the 
cards for names of inguirers are to be distributed, the 
ushers should offer them, with lead pencils, to all people 
in their sectioas sitting near the ends of the pews, and 
commencing the distribution at the front. The assist- 
ants should offer the cards to the two or three people on 
each side of ber, and to the people in the p2ws in front 
and behind her. 

These cards should be very simple, either blank cards 
with two or three lines or some simple word of purpose 
printed on them. The form that experience has com- 
mended in our work is 


1895. 


I desire henceforth to lead a Christian life. 


Name _ 


Address 


Church or Pastor preferred : - 


I do not think it well to print a theological formula on 
the card nor to make its expression more positive in de- 
termination. —~ 

The reason for this is that, while this simple card will 
be very helpful in aiding those who are clearly decided 
and are ready to ‘subscribe with their hands to be the 
Lord’s,” it will also develop interest in those who are not 
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theologically educated, and will give to you the addresses 
of those who are somewhat impressed, but who might 
not be sufficiently interested to sign a statement of a 
more unequivocally decided expression. The helpers 
should write on the back of each card some little state- 
ment about the individual signing it, such as ‘‘ Young 
man very much in earnest,” or ‘‘ middle-aged woman 
almost but not quite persuaded.” This will be very help- 
ful in assigning proper people to follow up these inquir- 
ers later. When the invitation is given to the after- 
meeting, the helpers should gather up the interested 
people and any others they can and bring them with 
them to the other room. 

In the after-meeting the helpers can do good work by 
urging the hesitating ones to do what the leader suggests, 
by a tender word ora touch on the elbow, and should be 
ready to respond with a word of testimony or of Scrip- 
ture or a short prayer, as may be indicated by the one 
in charge. 

Inthe after-after meeting, when the last service has 
been dismissed, the helpers can do their best work ; but 
that would more appropriately be discussed later. The 
helpers should be the last ones to leave the church, and 
should see that no interested person leaves the room 
without a helpful word, and a cordial hand-grasp, and, 
if possible, a word of prayer and an introduction to the 
pastor. 

Aubany, N. Y. 
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BY GEORGE D, PETERSEN, 





OnE of the bitterest observations made on German his- 
tory by native writers is that Germany was the battle- 
ground of Europe. And they imply that now the Empire 
is united that fate is warded off ; in future, if cities and 
harvests are to be destroyed they will be those of other 
countries. Germany at last is strong enough to do dam- 
age instead of suffering it. © 

Well, practically the good gentlemen are in the right. 
But are they not mistaken from the ideal point of view, 
and is not Germany still the battle-ground par excellence 
of Europe, tho it be the unbloody one of dectrine? Cer- 
tainly we have here the old, historical contradictory par- 
ties armed in spiritual coats of mail, tilting against one 
another with their whole might and main, as inimical 
and as self-willed as ever were their ancestors ; Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, Catholics and Royalists, Conservatives 
and Socialists, aristocrats and proletarians. No other 
civilized country, as it seems to me, shows a spectacle 
quite comparable to it, In England, feudalism is meekly 
defensive ; here it grows obstreperous. In Russia, where 
feudalism has retained that which it wants in Germany 
to recover, there is, on the other hand, no popular party. 
In Das Deutsche Reich alone there are all modern views 
and all medieval ones jumbled together in equal propor- 
tions. 

To the social questions that are rending societies 
asunder in all States there are here political questions 
and religious questions in addition. The great medie- 
val power, called the Church, sits still predominant in 
the German Reichstag in the person of the Catholic Cen- 
ter Party, and in no other parliament in Christendom, 

There was no possibility of learning German geogra- 
phy when I was atschool, because of its confusingly 
numerous petty kingdoms, grand and petty dukedoms 
and principalities and ‘ principaliettes.” Nor was it 
possible to learn German history, because of a similar 
confusing miscellaneous mass of materials. Nor to-day 
is it possible to describe German politics for precisely the 
like reasons ; there are too much and too many of them, 
Social problems are considered pretty tough stuff to 
digest entally. But a survey of what goes on in the 
field of social strife is tolerably comprehensible, compar- 
atively, after all, because there are a few main interests 
at stake only, and only a few general methods of 
Strategy. 

On one side a strategical plan goes by the name of 
Combination ; on the other, by the name of Trades Union; 
on one, a method is called a Trust, on the other, a Strike; 
the passwords of the contestants, Capital and Labor, 
differ, but their tactics are alike. It is not hard for the 
passive public to understand their strife in the main, 

In Germany, as has been said, there are these social 
battles going on continually, and religious contests be- 
sides, like the advances of the Jesuit columns and the 
attacks on the Jews. There are likewise political skir- 
Mishes, pure and simple ; here a movement along a long 
line upon universal suffrage ; in other portions of the 
political field, raids upon the Mecklenburg Court because 
it still, in the year of our Lord, 1895, refuses stoutly to 
grant the Mecklenburger population a representative 
legislation. In countless other places occur raids of the 
Courts, in their turn, upon vested rights of rural au- 
tonomy, And every once in a while, as if this confu- 
8lon were not sufliciently distracting, feudalism starts 
Out from castles or the throne, like a reincarnated Don 
Quixote, high in the saddle, fanatically bent on mending 
or demolishing. 

If enlightenment has been the cause of a labor con- 
ress being assembled one year in Berlin, feudalism, the 
next, is the cause for labor deputation being turned out- 
of-doors, If enlightenment harangues the Reichstag 
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cajolingly when money supplies are needed, in the person 
of Herr Miquel, the Minister of Finance, the feudal spirit 
berates the deputies of the people as if they were stable 
boys of the King’s Army, in the person of Herr Brou- 
sart von Schellingdorf, the Minister of War. 

Feudalism on the throne pronounces the fear of God 
to be what the people needs, and itself nourishes a fear 
of Demos, 

It draws up penal paragraphs against editors who 
glorify bomb-throwers, and is ‘insulted in its holiest 
feelings” when enlightenment suggests that the para- 
graph be extended so as to include editors who glorify 
pistol shooters and swordsmen (duelists). Feudalism, in 
fact, is a grotesquely illogical personage, hideously in 
earnest, and crazily active. Within the past six years it 
has made a charge against nearly every modern institu- 
tion in the State. It attacked the public school; it laid 
a fresh blood tax on the home; it restricted marriage in 
the civil service, and while increasing immorality, it 
has cried out with grandiose and truly mad pathos : 
Rally round the sacred institutions of religion and order. 

With the fits of sly cleverness that further distin- 
guishes the mad, feudalism has repeatedly, too, borrowed 
the best ideas of the enemy, lifting here one and there 
another of the Socialistic plans from out the Socialistic 
camp, very much asa knight might tip off one feather 
after another from his opponent's helmet. Thus the idea 
of nationalizing land, railways and the like, and of 
nationalizing personal insurance against invalidism and 
want, are socialistic; yet the feudal Prussian Govern- 
ment utilized them as far as they were not inconformable 
with dynasticism. 

So, likewise, is the idea of nationalizing the possession 
of food stuffs a socialistic one. Now this has been cap- 
tured. Count Kanitz has fetched it from the revolution- 
ary camp. He has cut it down to proportions agreeable 
to the food producers of the couniry, and has put it on 
paper and offered the paper to His Majesty’s Council of 
State. The bill goes by the name ot the Kanitz bill. 
Provisions are made in it for securing the Government 
against loss; and then the proposition is advanced that 
the Empire shall be the purchaser in future of all the im- 
ported grain and grain products that are needed by the 
people. It is proposed further that the Government shall 
not sell this foreign grain under a certain fixed price. 
The price may vary as to hight, but shall not sink below 
the average price for native grain, reckoned from the 
year 1850, 

In the mind of Socialists the nationalization of grain 
meant, firstly, a comprehensive, scientific readjustment 
of the land that produces grain, so that each district should 
be tilled for the kind and quality suited to it best ; sec- 
ondly, a systematic distribution of the harvests that 
should avoid the criss-crossing of car-loads and frequent 
rehandlings that now so increases the natural cost of 
wheat ; and, thirdly, cheap prices for the masses. Count 
Kanitz’s nationalization of grain bill means a warrant 
to German landed proprietors that American and Aus- 
tralian grain shall not beat down the prices which they 
set on their wares. It means the old unsystematic, ex- 
pensive, wasteful manner of tilling and distributing 
corn, and as dear bread for the masses as can be sus- 
tained. 

But I wrote of the feudal agrarian activity that marks 
politics here in my last correspondence. It is a depress- 
ing theme on the whole, tho as it is an ill-wind that 
blows. nobody any good; the agrarian movement has, 
too, its little advantages. It has forced the attention 
of the Government to the need of providing for poor 
peasants what it has long granted to large estates—a 
safe institution from which money can be borrowed in 
times of agricultural distress at a reasonable interest. 
Te peasantry, especially in the eastern provinces, are 
ruined by scores by the necessity of paying usurious 
interest. My heart is with the men who till the ground 
with their own hands, They are grumblers ; but they 
are seldom shouters ; the aggressive voices come all, so 
far as my expefience reaches, from the tall mansions 
that overlook the straggling, one-story peasant cottages 
in their neighborhood, like symbolic monuments of the 
superciliousness which the lord feelsfor the knecht. 

For the rest I find a notable bitterness amoug Liberals 
against the National Liberals. They can bear them less 
than the out-and-out Conservatives who preach what 
they practice. ‘There has been hardly a feudal bill in- 
troduced before the Reichstag, save the School bill, that 
the National Liberal Party has not sustained by its votes, 
Count Caprivi in his native uprightness, detested the Na- 
tional Liberal faction, tho it upheld the majority of his 
measures. ** You are not Liberal,” he declared in one of 
his speeches ; ‘‘and all other parties as well as yours, 
are National. You have no claim to existence.” 

Yet, who will deny the party’s influence? It is one of 
the wealthiest in the Empire, and at its head is the most 
venerable member of Parliament, Herr von Bennigsen, 
the President of Hanover. He is seldom in his seat in 
the new, chilling Reichstag this winter, but when pres- 
ent he is pointed out most, as I have observed, of all the 
members of the House after Singer, Bebel and Lieb- 
knecht. His large tigure is of not inelegant massiveness, 
having wasted down a little from its former stoutness, 
as it strikes me, either from increasing age or dyspepsia. 
It is clothed always in a Prince Albert coat buttoned 
with diplomatist’s taste close up to the neck. His hair 
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and beard are entirely gray, but his face is full still, and 
his carriage firm and quiet, not erect but stedfast. His 
motions are all measured, One conceives from the broad, 
open brow that it is a man who is amenable to reason; 
but concludes from his self-controlled and self-conscious 
air that he is not one te concede under one’s eyes and on 
the spot. Solong as you are arguing he will not march 
into the proposed path; but turn your back and close 
your eyes to his humiliating act of concession, and he 
will notonly walk into the road he will take possession 
of it as its master. His friend Miquel wi!llscramble before 
your face with deftness and alertness anywhere. His is 
the spirit of the compromiser, the peacemaker, the rati- 
fier. Bennigsen cares for two or three things and for 
his own dignity. His dignity is the more in his eyes, 
because it has been exposed to slights. He suffers like 
all proud spirits over seeing his inconsistency taken for 
the inconsistency it is; for he has the weakness of imper- 
fectly heroic minds which think consistency a virtue, 
Luther and Bismarck snapped their fingers at consistency, 
Bennigsen explains his. What hehas maintained from 
early life to old age is a certain breadth of vision and a 
corresponding grave and goodly eloquence. He employs 
a Burke-like phraseology by which mundane things are 
made to appear either ephemeral, so that there is no 
reason to support them or oppose them with such waste 
of energy ; or they are made to appear as a necessary 
part of a vast fabric of history which only temerity 
would venture to rend or spoil. His admonitions are 
weightier with the Reichstag than the Government’s ; 
weightier than any one’s have been since Bismarck’s 
He might be called the great admonisher, in fact; for his 
historic past is significant chiefly from the fact that he 
was the one man, above all others, who advised his 
King, the King of Hanover, to pursue a policy loyal to 
Prussia instead of to Austria, failing to do which, as the 
German people have been taught to believe, Hanover be- 
came the legitimate victim of Prussia and the King de- 
throned. If Bennigsen was so far-sighted once, the 
popular notion is: that it is probable he is right this time 
again. And the popular notion is the more sustained by 
the oracular fewness of his utterances. In a year he will 
make at the utmost hardly more than two or three 
speeches before the House. 

Another prominent personage of few words is Herr 
von Levetzow, the President of the Reichstag, who has 
occupied this position ever since 1877 without contraven- 
tion, but who is said to be thinking now of throwing his 
oftice up. He is devoid of both a commanding presence 
and of a commanding intellect. He has not even a com- 
manding will. Nothing, in fact, distinguishes him but a 
general harmlessness. He minds his business as umpire 
of the House ; that is all that can be said of him. But 
this capacity for fairness, for hard work and self- 
repression proved to be the right thing, and accounts for 
his having remained in office longer than any speaker of 
a house living. At heart and by avowal a Conservative, 
all Conservatives inclined toward him knowing he was 
one of their own. In practice just and gentlemanly, 
Radicals actually loved bim. For how many years was 
Levetzow’s voice the only one that preserved a tone of 
respect invariably when addressing a Radical member ! 
They were grateful, and they did what they could to 
support him in his office. The insignificant-looking, 
bony-faced, stooped-shouldered, ill-kempt little man 
might have gone on for years to come fulfilling his cus- 
tomary and useful function but for an outcropping of his 
own prejudices in an unguarded hour. It has always 
been a mortifying thing, namely, for Liberals to be 
obliged to assemble in the Royal Castle to hear the Royal 
speech. Their idea of what is proper is the Englisk 
fashion, according to which if the monarch has anything 
to say to the representatives of the people, it is said to 
them in their own house. Socialists have flatly declined 
to follow the summons to the castle, and tho Conserva- 
tive, newspapers never mention the fact, conservatives 
stay away from the Emperor’s readings of his speeches 
in the White Hall of the palace. 

This year the new Parliament Building was to be 
opened ; for Liberals it was provoking enough when they 
they came to the place to find that the especial, hand- 
somest entrance had been reserved not for representatives 
but for the court; and inside the edifice the same impro- 
priety ; more room set aside for a half-dozen royalties 
than for the four hundred deputies ; and everywhere, 
outside and in, soldiers to control the movements of the 
populace whose money had built the house, and of the 
representatives whom their votes had sent into the 
house. Was then parliament nothing self-sufficient that 
it should be seized hold of by a lot of military without 
leave or explanation? What had the army te do there? 
And to cap the climax a cord was drawn across the 
assemblage room to restrain the deputies from advancing 
beyond a limited spot ; so deputies were treated in their 
own sanctum like bohemian fiddlers in the dancing room 
of the castle ! 

There was little patience left in the breast of men. 
When the President of the Reichstag, therefore, came 
humbly in behind some generals, himself in military 
uniform, the uniform of a major of the Reserve, indig- 
nation turned into revolt. 

It was then and there silently resolved to punish the 
man who had betrayed the dignity of his supreme civil 
office. At court or at patriotic dinners he was at liberty 
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to don his miserable bit of military frippery. The inau- 
guration of the House of Legislation is a civil act de- 
manding the symbolic civil attire in all the personages 
concerned in it, most of all in the chief personage ; and 
these ideas were vented. For the first time in seventeen 
years the President of the Reichstag became the object 
of adverse newspaper criticism. 

Herr von Levetzow’s position ever since has been 
looked upon as shaken, without there having been shown 
any ambition on the side of the dominant political par- 
ties, however, to complete his downfall. The place is 
not envied—an eloquent fact ! 

Radical and Liberal journals likewise criticised the 
Emperor for donning a military uniform on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Reichstag building. He hon- 
ors any and every little deputation of army officers by 
receiving them dressed in their colors. Why, they 
asked, should he not pay honor to civil institutions by 
appearing at civil functions in citizen’s dress? 

The sudden, surly determination of the Socialists not 
to bother themselves about rising when the hurrah to 
the King was pronounced after the opening ceremonies, 
was due, it is said, to their sense of the injustice of the 
King, on his part, never bothering himself to be cour- 
teous to the people. Their conduct brought upon them 
the charge of lese majesty ; But in their character of 
deputies they are immune against arrest. The incident 
was a local historical note, however, for the example set 
in Berlin has been followed in numerous provincial 
Landtags, and thus charges of misdemeanor are sus- 
pended over the heads of numerous German representa- 
tives. When the legislative sessions end, and the immu- 
nity, so-called, of the deputies ceases, the Government, 
it is expected, wiil try the charges. It appears little 
inclined now, less than ever, to resign an iota of its 
reign of repression over legislative bodies, 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE President accomplished two things with great 
success—one, of exceeding firmness before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, and one of exceeding promptness after 
the adjournment—for both of which he should be com- 
mended, and no doubt will be, very generally. The first 
was to set his foot down firmly and squarely on the cus- 
tom which hurries Presidents to the Capitol to sign bills 
rushed through the last moments of the session ; the sec- 
ond was to set sail promptly down the river, before scores 
of sleepy ex-statesmen were up in time to reach the White 
House and head off his duek hunting by their office 
hunting. Not to go tothe Capitol was a great innovation 
in acustom heretofore quite the rule for procrastinating 
Congresses to compel the presence of the Chief Magis- 
trate in the Marble room, and “ catch on the fly” his 
signature to measures which of course, at such rapid 
pace, he could not possibly examine, but which become 
laws the instant he affixed his name, and before the ink 
on the letters was dry. Everybody knows it is in the 
hurry and confusion of the last hours that much unwise 
legislation slips into regular appropriation bills and which 
must be tolerated, or rejected, at the sacrifice of the entire 
necessary appropriation. But in this instance, by his de- 
termination to yield neither to the custom of prec- 
edent, nor the exigency of the situation, however 
desperate, the President brought the self-belated Senate 
and House to time, _ The result was, the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, which had been a discredit to itself and a discom- 
fort to the country, was at least orderly iu its closing 
hour and honest in its last chance at the public Treasury, 
There had been some remarkable examples of ill-temper 
and bad manners during the week, but as the end ap- 
proached, reason returned. None of the usual scenes of 
disorder and confusion prevailed at the night session pre- 
ceding the adjournment, nor ‘‘ hustling,” to mark the 
parsage of bills on the fourth of March morning. Tho 
from start to finish it excelled its predecessors in incom- 
petency, it finally came to the scratch nobly, and all of 
the great appropriation bills were atthe White House in 
time for the President to examine and approve and sign 
before 12 o’clock, This allowed time for the formal cer- 
emony of adjournment, kept the atmosphere cool at both 
ends of the *‘ Avenue,” and practically cut off oppor- 
tunity for any irregular legislation. His sensible and 
dignified refusal to go to the Capitol is to be highly com- 
mended, and should establish a worthy precedent to be 
followed by future Chief Magistrates. So that, all in 
all, thanks to the President’s wisdom and good taste in 
standing his ground for deliberate and proper methods, 
the Fifty-third Congress, with all its faults, passed into 
history in good shaps, dignity and order. 

The next morning the President was up bright and 
early, and before 9 o'clock was sailing down the river 
on the little steamer ‘* Violet,” while many ex-statesmen, 
who naturally were pretty well worn out by night ses- 
sions, were still in slumber. It availed nothing, when 
they went to the White House, to be informed that the 
duck season was nearly over, which accounted for the 
quickly planned, not tosay hastily executed flight of the 
President, Ail were disappointed, and not afew were 
angry, in spite of the fact that they were well received 
by the Private Secretary. That evening he too slipped 
away, over to New York, and then an air of quiet repose 
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fell over the White House, such as it had not known for 
maby months, very like that of summer days, when the 
chandeliers are done up in tarleton and the furniture in 
linen, and everybody seems to be out of town. The 
President’s two weeks outing is a serious drawback to 
the ex-statesmen, but to people who do not want any- 
thing, it is regarded as a needed rest and recreation, and 
the President’s skillful flank movement in the face of the 
enemy is fully appreciated, 

Whether women are more scrupulous observers of the 
Sabbath, or whether Sunday is more of a day off for 
men, it is quite certain that during the closing hours of 
Congress the galleries showed a large majority of men 
on Sunday, whereas on Monday the women were three- 
fourths of the crowds. They came to see the end of 
the Fifty-third Congress, and they came early, especially 
the wives and daughters of Senators, who profited by 
former experiences when they would find the ‘‘ Gallery 
for Senators’ families only” occupied by other people. 
Of course these other people are admitted on the cards 
or verbal permission of Senators, who probably see no 
reason why, if their wives and daughters won’t be on 
time, that constituents and friends should not fill the 
vacant seats. But on this occasion they were prompt 
enough, not a few appearing at 9:30 to get the first come, 
first served, front seats. Sanator Vilas’s wife came in 
with Secretary Lamont’s wife and Mrs. Daniel Man- 
ning, the wife of President Cleveland’s first Secretary of 
the Treasury ; Senator Cullom’s wife and sister, Senator 
Frye’s wife and daughter, Mre. Whit2: Senator Gordon’s 
wife and daughter-in-law, Mre. Frank Gordon ; Senator 
Blackburn’s wife and daughter, Senator Wilson’s wife, 
from Washington State, who is young and pretty; 
Senator Butler’s wife and Senator Pualmer’s wife 
were among the early arrivals. By this. time 
the gallery was well filled, with the exception 
of the two rows, commonly termed the ‘“ President’s 
pew” and the ** Cabinet pew,” reserved and closed by 
little gates, which are carefully locked and the key hid- 
den away in the doorkeeper’s pocket. When the other 
galleries are more than crowded, these two rows in this 
gallery make a conspicuous show of space, unless some- 
body has the temerity to demand the key, which 
happened the other day, when Senator Cameron ,came 
up with his daughter, Mrs. Bradley, and a friend with 
her. The senior Senator from Pennsylvania took in 
the situation at a glance, went straight to the ‘ Presi- 
dent's pew,” put his hand on the little gate, gave a back- 
ward nod to the doorkeeper, and the next moment the 
Cameron family were comfortably seated in the ‘ Presi- 
dent’s pew,” where soon after they were joined by 
Senator Gray’s wife and other members of the senatorial 
contingent. Then the ‘‘ Cabinet pew ” was opened and 
speedily filled, tho Secretary Lamont’s wife was the 
only member of the Cabinet circle who showed by her 
prc sence interest in the expiring Congress. The Sunday 
evening session (termed Saturday by the Senate) came 
very near being a full-dress affair. At least it was very 
‘dressy ” in evening bonnets and light-colored gowns, 
all the more effective under the brightness of electric 
lights. The Senators, too, had improved the time be- 
tween 3 a.M. Sunday and 2 p.M., to make the change of 
dress which suggested church-going attire, tho they held 
strictly that it was still Saturday’s proceedings going 
on, and which were to be carried over till Monday, 
so that there really was no Sunday at the Capitol 
that day. But they had, nevertheless, put on ‘‘ Sunday 
clothes”; and the galleries enjoyed commenting and crit- 
icising, with the freedom of having to do something to 
fill the waits between the bills and announcements re- 
ceived by the Clerk from the Vice President. Senator Ran- 
som came in for a large share of favorable comment, not 
simply because always dressed faultlessly, dignified and 
called a handsome man, but because of his air of placid 
contentment over a well-assured future by the Presi- 
dent’s gift of the Mexican Mission at $17,500 a year. Mr. 
Ransom is sixty-nine, but would easily pass for fifty-five 
in face and figure. He had been in the Senate twenty- 
three years of continuous service, and was one of the out- 
going statesmen ; so that when a plum like the Mexican 
Mission dropped into his hand, without scarcely so much 
as reaching for it, why, it was quite enough to make 
him Jook placid and happy. There was but one other 
man going out who was anything like as happy and 
secure of the future, and that was Representative Wil- 
son, of West Virginia, whom the President had also 
taken care of by appointing him Postmaster-General, All 
the rest, so far, are still out in the cold; and to aggra- 
vate the situation, the President, as I have already 
stated, is off duck hunting. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the new Minister to Mexico, walking about 
with a very fine cane, presented by admiring colleagues, 
impressed the galleries as a man whose cup was about 
full, and who had little, if anything, more to ask for, in 
this world. There is no doubt about Mr. Ransom’s fit- 
ness. He has never made speeches, never talks too 
much, is discreet, diplomatic, and is a man of suave, 
courtly manner. It is a somewhat curious fact that 


Mexico, tho in the grade of second-class mis;ions, is in- 
cluded in the first class salaries, whereas the Italian Mis- 
sion, now an Embassy, is still held to the second-class 
salary of $12,000. 

Among visitors in the Diplomatic gallery on Sunday 
evening, were the Minister of Hawaii and Mrs, Thurs- 
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ton. They remained until after the fate of the Hawaiian 
cable had been foretold by Senator Blackburn’s warning, 
that even if the Diplomatic bill could be passed with the 
cable provision, it would not become a law. In the face 
of this emphatic declaration, intimating but too plainly 
that the President would not sign the bill, and that 
thereby the whole appropriation would fail, the Senate 
receded from the proposition, and the cable was stricken 
out of the bill. The failure of this bill alone would ne. 
cessitate an extra session, and the Senate would not 
accept the responsibility of forcing the extra session. 

One of the most interested visitors, apparently, also in 
the Senate Diplomatic gallery, was Rudyard Kipling, 
who spent all of Saturday afternoon and part of Sunday 
there. Mr. Kipling occupied a front seat, and his posture 
was one of general relaxation, but which some people, 
possibly the unsparing young critic himself, might term, 
in an American, general laziness. It was not for a short 
time but for most of the time that Mr. Kipling sat in this 
bunchy, settled-down position, his chin resting low on 
his arms, which were crossed over the rail before him, 
gazing intently down on the statesmen’s heads below, 
and altogether indicating a profound study in phrenol- 
ogy rather than interest in the proceedings. But what- 
ever it was, Mr. Kipling’s face beamed with a broad, 
continuous smile, and it was evident that he enjoyed 
himself—at somebody’s expense. His desire to “do” 
Washington quietly, or as a youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown, was easily gratitied. He would never be 
taken for an Englishman, even an Englishman by way 
of India. His short, slight figure, round, boyish face, 
give him the appearance of a young man of twenty, or 
thereabout, and the manner of his eyegles es is suggest- 
ive of the German student. But Mr. Kipling is entirely 
English in sightseeing on foot, and his capacity to ‘‘ do” 
Washington thoroughly in three days. 

The retirement of Mr. Bissell from the Cabinet is 
cause for very general regret. He has proved his ability 
by his excellent management of the postal service 
which, everybody must admit, has been enlarged and 
improved, to the credit of Mr. Bissell and to the advan- 
tage of the country. It is said that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral resigned because the interests of private business 
required it. But it is well known that he is far more on 
the line of Civil Service Reform than some other members 
of the Cabinet, who, unlike President Cleveland’s first 
Cabinet, believe that ‘‘ to the victors belong the spoils,” 
The theory of civil service has been put into practice 
very generally in the Post-oftice Department during Mr, 
Bissell’s management, and the effect is efticient and 
faithful service throughout all its branches. In social 
circles this break in the Cabinet will be universally re- 
gretted, Mrs. Bissell is a charming woman, young, 
personally attractive, and gifted with a sweet, highly 
cultivated voice. She is sympathetic and natural, and 
tho fond of the social life in which she is a prominent 
figure, would never have her head turned by its gayety 
or flattery. It is conceded that she is the most beautiful 
woman in the Cabinet circle. 

The recently announced engagement of Miss Mary 
Leiter, eldest daughter of the millionaire, Mr. L. Z. Leiter, 
and George Curzon, of England, a member of the British 
House of Commons, will add another to the list of inter- 
national marriages, which in most cases are distin- 
guished for foreign titles and American money. Mr. 
Curzon as yet is untitled, but, as the eldest son, willsuc- 
ceed to the title of his father, Baron Scarsdale, who is a 
clergyman over the parish of Keddington, Derby. The 
Curzon family is of ancient lineage, but without money 
or great estates, the men, for the most part, being in the 
Church or Army. Miss Leiter is an attractive young 
woman, who made her cébut under President Cleveland’s 
first Administration, and from time to time has visited 
abroad, and has had every advantage to make her an 
accomplished woman. She is twenty-nine and Mr. 
Curzon is thirty-six. The acquaintance is one of four 
years’ standing, and if reports are true, the marriage 
promises to be a happy union. The wedding is likely to 
take place in Easter week, and of course, in Mr. Leiter's 
new home, which is a modern palace. It will be a fash- 
ionable event of unusual interest on both sides of the 
water, 








Fine Arts. 


AMERICAN SCULPTURE AND THE EXHIBIT 
OF JOHN LA FARGE. 





BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


It is probable that in this country less is known about 
sculpture than about any branch of the fine arts. Altho 
the Academy and, later, the Architectural League, has 
permitted the exhibition of sculpture in connection with 
its own work, the daily papers have generally received the 
sculptor’s efforts in discreet and impressive silence. Poor 
reproductions of foreign work are still being placed in our 
parks, and rich amateurs continue to buy statues from 
Italy, prizing them, not for their ideal quality, but for the 
infantile subject or for the clever workman’s small imita- 
tiou of texture in lace or fur. 

A year and a balf ago the National Sculpture Society was 
founded, with professional and non-professional members, 
who considered that “‘ the condition of the art of sculpture 
in the United States was deplorable, and that the time bad 
arrived to better it.” Its aim is to enlarge the demand for 
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eculpture, now chiefly confined to soldiers’ monuments and 
bust portraiture ; to ‘‘use its influence in favor of ideal 
sculpture pursued as an independent fine art for the sake 
of pure beauty; to induce our museums to acquire the 
best American sculpture; to encourage private individuals 
to demand works of plastic art in connection with build- 
jogs, gardens and parks for pure esthetic pleasure as well 
us for memorials ; to raise the artistic standard of our na- 
tional coinage, and to assist by advice or suggestion per- 
sons or committees who have difficult undertakings to 
carry out in connection with sculpture.” 

The advisory task will now fall-naturally to the Fine 
Arts Federation, formed within the past few days, of which 
the National Sculpture Society has become one of the affil- 
jated societies. As the secretary of the new Federation, 
Mr. Dielman, justly remarks, it is right and proper that 
“the odium of criticising » work of art, a thankless task, 
should not be left to individual artists or small commit- 
tees, who might shrink from frankly expressing themselves 
as they ought to do.” 

The second annual Exhibition of the National Sculpture 
Society (the first haviog been held in connection with the 
Architectural League Exhibition of last year) combined 
with a retrospective exhibition of sculpture and an exbibi- 
tion of landscape gardening, will open at the Fine Arts 
building in May. Mr. Nathaniel F. Barrett, landscape 
engineer, will aid Mr. Thomas Hastings, architect, to show 
the possibilities of combining sculpture with flowers and 
plants in both natural and formal gardening and in interior 
decoration, and real flowers and plants for this novel ex- 
periment will came from the greenhouses of Pitcher & 
Manda. 

Prizes of $300 and $200 will be given by the Society for 
the best two designs for a United States silver dollar, and 
if the competition brings out a design of sufficient excel - 
lence, the Siciety will urge its adoption by the National 
Government. 

It would be well if the Society would turn its advisory 
board upon sculptors, suggesting that they sign their work 
in a spot conveniently visible to the interested beholder. 

Judged by the sculpture at present at the Architectural 
League, the coming exhibition will be memorable, for 
what the World’s Fair of ’76 did for American painting, 
that of ’93 apparently has done for sculpture. The prin- 
cipal names affixed to works of sculpture here were first 
heard by many of us inconnection with the Chicago Fair— 
MacMonnies, Bitter, Martiny. The large circular alto- 
relievo, destined for the Elliott F. Shepard memorial 
church, by Mr. Philip Martiny, representing the angel say- 
ing to the two Marys, ‘‘ He is risen,” is so original, so 
bold, so expressive, its lines so harmonious, the drapery 
so well modeled over the firm, strong figures, the heads 
and hands are so fine in type, that to see it is a recurring 
pleasure. His caryatides for a mantel in the Yerkes man- 
sion, with another for a mantel in a sleeping room with a 
veiled figure, by Mr. Henry Linder, show what sculpture 
may do for a home interior. 

Mr. MacMonnies, whose fountain stood at the head of 
the great basin at Chicago, exhibits two small bronzes— 
one of which, the Bacchante, deserves the most unqualified 
praise. She is dancing and tantalizing a baby boy, poised 
on and enfolded in her leftarm. The statuet is about two 
feet high, the patina is dusty green over copperish bronze, 
and it is placed upon a revolving pedestal, which one may 
turn to enjoy at will the grace, health and fun of her light- 
ly poised figure, and to sympathize with the open mouthed 
baby, one hand reaching out for the bunch of grapes she 
holds aloft, the other on its little stomach, the toes curled, 
the back puckered with eager desire. 

Mr. MacMonnies’s second contribution, a bronze reduction 
of his figure of Fame for the Soldier’s Monument at West 
Point, seems neither graceful nor well proportioned. 

Mr. Paul Bartlett shows only photographs of his recent 
work in Paris—the dying lion and an equestrian statue of 
George Washington, not in the flush of hope or victory, 
but on a tired horse, its knees sprung, its head down, his 
face lit only by faith and constancy. 

Mr. Niehaus’s recumbent figures “‘ The Arts,” as well as 
his successful model for the Hahnemann monument, ex- 
hibited with the other prize compositions already noticed, 
show a scholarly and artistic temperament. 

The second bas-relief for the Trenton Monument by Mr. 
Kakins, ‘Opening the Battle,” hardly equals his com- 
panion bas-relief, ‘‘ Crossing the Delaware,” nor illustrates 
his undeniable mastery of anatomical construction. 

“The Egyptian Harpist,” by Mr. Rowland Rhodes, is far 
more agreeable than his ‘‘ Youth’s first Recognition of 
Love,” a conception the study of which gives no pleasure. 

A life size plaster of Louis XI, of France, by Mr. Bitter, 
in full crusader’s armor, intended for Mr. George Vander- 
bilt’s Chateau in North Carolina, interests by its solid and 
dignified qualities; and the little project for a fountain 
modeled in wax and standing at its base—a boy with geese 
~—is extremely interesting in motif. 

Some praying children, by Mr. D.C. French, intended 
for a tomb, and the tympanum for a door of Trinity 
Church, by Mr. Bitter, and bas-reliefs for the Yerkes man- 
sion, by Mr. Rhind, demand especial notice. 





In the honor done to Mr. John La Farge by the French 
Academy and Government, who place at his disposal two 
Tooms of the approaching Salon of the Champs de Mars, a 
great American receives fitting recognition. Nor is this 
the only honor accorded him; for he has been asked to 
select a picture to be purchased by the French Government 
and placedin the Luxembourg Gallery, where already are 
to be seen the canvases of seven Americans. 

The two hundred and thirty drawings and paintings 
gathered to be sent across the sea have been exhibited in 
Boston and New York, but the stained glass by which he 
—_ known abroad, is shipped directly to its destina- 

His work here records a year of recreation and idleness 
and @ return to the art of painting, for some time pre- 
Viously less practiced because of his absorption in the 
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decorative art of glass. The catalog with its copious ex- 
tracts from letters home or from his journals is another 
channel by which the enchantment of the South Seas and 
of the Sunrise Kingdom is passing into English literature. 

Almost every number is a water color, of small size, 
framed with gold mat and narrow gold edge in the most 
matter-of-fact way. The one large oil painting, a Japan- 
ese subject, which the artist prizes very highly, represents 
the Goddess of Contemplation. In one of her incarna- 
tions, about 964 B.c., she appears as a princess of China. 
Because she refuses to marry her father beheads her, and 
she goes, for her disobedience to parents, to Hell. ‘‘She 
put up with it so admirably that the Divinity who rules 
the place was obliged to dismiss her; for her content- 
ment with her lot was spreading as an example to the 
damned, and threatened the very existence of Hell.” 

Many of the Japanese sketches represent sunsets over 
mountains, the valley, over Kioto ; mountains in a fog; 
temple courts; subjects which appeal to Mr. La Farge’s 
exquisite sense of color, at once glowing and tender, tho 
some of the subjects are strange with folklore, like the 
‘* Fishing with Cormorants.” 

With regard to his South Sea sketches let us quote again 
from one of Mr. La Farge’s letters: 

“T have not even ashade of the ineffable clearness of any- 
thing. There is no yeilowness apparent; green was green all 
the way through, but light and not paint. Evening and twilight 
afterglow bring back our modeling . . asif some almighty 
painter had had the arrangement of Nature fora picture with 
high-lights and ch ijaro-oscuro and all our machinery of art. ... 
See the thing more clearly, more brilliant and yet soft, and 
especially not warm, tho never cold in the least degree.” 

** My dear old man: This is not a scene from an opera, nor a 
classical fresco like those of M. Puvis de Chavannes; it is what 
we saw, only it was still more like a scene from an opera and 
much more classical. I dared not carry the drawing further, as 
I had already killed a great deAl of the light and transparency 
which attend every out-of-door scene here. Nothing is ever 
pale; there is color everywhere. Nothing modern recalls the 
light and tone—Delacroix perhaps. It is all beautiful beyond 
exaggeration.” 

Remember that these letters are one form of Mr. La 
Farge’s expression for the scenes which he saw, his puint- 
ings (often on moldy or poor paper) another form of ex- 
pression ; that the rich-hued flesh tunes of natives dancing, 
sliding down a waterfall, or bathing were keyed high to 
the landscape; that he shows national customs and cos- 
tumes; that he tries to get not only accuracy of drawing, 
but moreintently, the color, light movement, rhythm of the 
scene ; and criticism from any one else is superflaous, 

Mr. La Farge’s power of expressing the greatest essen- 
tials is absolutely direct ; his color is mellow and vibrant 
and rich, and the longer one stays with his pictures the 
more completely one succumbs to the fascination of a man 
who does not seek to please, but records beauty because he 
must, 





The English critic, Mr. J. Humphry Ward, has just 
completed a course of lectures at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art upon the “‘ History of English Art,” to be followed by 
a course on “ Hittite Antiquities,” by Dr. W. H. Ward, of 
THE INDEPENDENT ; at the University of New York, a 
course is begun by Dr. Wallace Wood, on “ Man and 
Woman in Art,” all Saturday mornings at eleven. 

New YORK CITy. 








Sanitary. 


MADAME PATTI, who is a marvelous specimen of well- 
preserved powers, attributes her exceptional health to 
enough sleep—nine hours. Sir John Lubbock, an indefat- 
igable worker, says brain workers need at least nine hours 
of sleep ; and here is the testimony of Miss Susan B. An- 
thony, whois a miracle of sprightliness at seventy-five. 
When asked the secret of her vigor, she said : 





*“*T attribute the secret of my good health to the fact that I 
never abused it. I have always made itarule of my life to be 
regular in my habits. I have a time for everything. I live on 
simple muscle and brain-giving food. I have not broken down 
in my campaign life simply because I never would indulge in dis- 
sipation or late suppers after a lecture. I do not eat a hearty 
dinner before speaking in public; on the contrary, I eat very 
lightly. After my lectures I do not accept invitations to swell 
suppers. I go straight to my rooms, take a bath and drink a cup 
of hot milk and eat a cracker. I think if I lived down in New Or- 
leans I would merely eat an orange and a cracker before retiring 
after a heavy evening’s work. 

* Another thing, human nature demands a certain amount of 
sleep. Women need at least nine hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four. If you go to bed and wake upinthe morning without feel- 
ing refreshed then the human machinery is out of gear, and the 
equilibrium must be restored or nervous prostration and a gen- 
eral breakdown isthe result. This is inevitable. Nature won't 
be cheated. Women try to do too much. The overdrawn 
drafts on nature must be paid. When there is tearing down 
there must be upbuilding at the same time or the structure falls. 
This upbuilding in t he human wear and tear is accomplished by 
food and sufficient amount of rest, recreation and sleep. This 
has been my rule of life. Any woman may build up a strong, 
healthy constitution by following it.” 


...-It strikes the ordinary reader curiously to come 
across such a paragraph as the following from a recent 
journal. So thoroughly is all that concerns the Holy Land 
invested, in imagination, with the marvelous and miracu- 
lous that we can hardly fancy the inhabitants sustained 
by ordinary food and drink ; but whatever of mystery sur- 
rounds it is likely soon to be put to flight as the altogether 
modern railway conductor shouts “All out for Jerusa- 
lem!’ and we find active measures on foot looking to the 
water supply at Jerusalem : 

“The Turkish Ministry of Public Works has determined upon 
the reconstruction of the ancient water conduits of Jerusalem, 
dating from the age of King Solomon. By this means it would 
be possible to convey 25,000 cubic meters of water daily to the 
Holy City. Of this it is proposed to give 1,000 meters away free of 
charge to the poor of Jerusalem, the distribution to take place at 
the Mosque of Omar, the Holy Sepulcher, and other places fre- 
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uented by pilgrims. The néw conduits are to be joined to the 
ancient aqueducts of Arob, and are to be carried through a tun- 
nel 3,570 meters in length. The total outlay in connection with 
these works is estimated at 2,000,000 francs.” 

--.. The certainty of the communication of consumption 
from person to person through the secretions of the lungs, 
ejected from the mouth and dried into impalpable powder, 
has developed a well-grounded prejudice against railway 
cars that are occupied by that doomed class of people 
whom-—as a last futile resort—the doctor advises to “ seek 
a milder climate.” But a late examination of the three 
“‘classes”’ of railway carriages in England, on lines that 
carry the average public, in average health, about their 
average business is interesting. It is found that in a first- 
class car one cubic inch of air contains 16,000 microbes—in 
a second-class car there are 34,000, while a third-class com- 
partment shows 78,000 in an inch. Theseare pre-eminently 
the navvies’trains and, as they are innocent of the bath and 
clean garments, one can easily believein the addled myriads ; 
but it is shrewdly suspected that the railway managers have 
lent themselves to the diffusion of these statistics to cheek 
the waning patronage of the highest classes of carriages. 


-.-.Ten thousand copies of a circular ‘ The Clerical Pro- 
fession: Its Relations and Responsibilities to the Public 
Health Service” were printed by the Board of Health in 
Tennessee and mailed to ministers as fast as names and 
addresses could be learned. It was sent out so long ago 
that the echoes of its influence are beginning to come in. 
The State has nearly a thousand counties—some of them 
remote euoagh from the centers of civilization to be still 
in very great darkuess as to the danger of holding public 
funerals in cases of epidemic disease, and a careful expla- 
nation of this danger was given. The board already is con- 
vinced that the influence of the circular has lessened the 
ravages of epidemics. The colored clergymen, of whom 
there are a great number, have been deeply interested and 
have accomplished much good by teaching their people. 


..--In the early autumn there was an outbreak of small- 
pox in Marylebone, and Dr. Greenwood vaccinated 1,725 
persons and revaccinated 2,306, as there was an all-pervad- 
ing local *“scare.’”? Dr. Greenwood made a careful report 
of his results—two or three persons who were already incu- 
bating the disease had it, but all the rest escaped. During 
the investigation the unpleasant fact became apparent 
that more than a quarter of the people of this district had 
neglected vaccination till thus frightened into it. 


....The Paris Municipal Council has decided to bestow 
the name of the illustrious Pasteur on the street that has 
hitherto been called Rue d’Ulm. 


..-- from September 18th to January 4th, there had been 
231 cases of diphtheria treated in the Hospital Trousseau 
by the new anti-toxin. The number of deaths was 34, giv- 
ing a mortality rate of 14.71 per cent. 








Science. 


THE red cedar is one of the most remarkable of Ameri- 
can trees, being found over the whole North American 
continent, and, by one of its varieties, over many parts of 
Northern Asia. It is also found 1n a fossil state with many 
species of plants that have wholly disappeared, so that it 
has managed to hold its own unchanged by any of the 
varied conditions of environment, or by any inherent law 
of change through the long ages. A remarkable specimen 
was recently unearthed by the opening of the Metzgar 
Indian Mound, on Deer Creek, near Yellow Bud, in Ohio. 
A large bed of ashes, a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
covered a space of about ten feet by six. Near the edge of 
this ash bed the large log was found. It was about five 
and a quarter feet in circumference, andas sound as if bur- 
ied but a few years ago. The side branches had been cut 
away from the log, and one of the scirs was so perfect that 
the marks of the stone axes used in the work are plainly 
discernible. There are no cedar trees now growing nearer 
than ten miles from that immediate neighborhood, and 
none were there growing when the early settlers came, so 
that the trees must have disappeared from there long ago 
in the past, or the improbable alternative accepted that the 
log was brought from a long distance. Evidence was fur- 
nished that the log was originally about eighteen feet long. 
Right beneath the log was a skeleton of a human being. 
A small pen had been made of small cedar saplings, ar- 
ranged in the form of a tepee around the large log. The 
skeleton was about two feet below the original surface of 
the ground, and the earth forming the mound over the 
skeleton had a depth of about thirty-four feet from 
the summit. The earth to form the mound had evi- 
dently been brought in baskets by manual labor, as 
the ‘‘dumps” in some cases, formed by different tinted 
materials, could be distinctly seea. The circumstances 
favorable to the preservation of the cedar log, had evident- 
ly aided in preserving the skeleton, and it is possible the 
size of the log had some relation to a distinguished person- 
age. The body had been laid straight under the log, with 
legs extended and arms at the sides. Around each wrist 
were two bracelets, made of native copper, and several 
hundred shell beads were around the neck and on the chest. 
It is believed that the dry ashes with which the body had 
been covered, in addition to the great depth from the sur- 
face, had aided in preserving the log as well as the homan 
remains. Even traces of hair were found around the skull, 
as well as dried and shrivelled portions of the brain were 
found, while rude cloth and matting, as well as buckskin, 
put over the corpse before the ashes, were in a fair state of 
preservation. As the use of the cedar log would seem to 
have been a matter of choice, it opens up a new field for 
speculation as to the possibility of the tree having had 
some special significance in the funeral ceremonies of the 
Mound Builders. A section of the log has been secured 
for the Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia—the exploration, indeed, having been made 
under the auspices of that body. 
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....Some curious observations on the “ homing” of lim- 
pets have been reported in Nature by Prof. Lloyd Morgan. 
It seems that these Gastropod mollusks if removed from 
their “station” or “home” on a rock, will find their way 
back to tho scar-like surface on which they rest. Professor 
Davis had previously shown that marked individuals were 
found to return from their excursions after food, which 
extended a distance of some three feet. Professor Morgan 
removed the limpets from the rock and placed them at dif- 
ferent distances from their permanent home. The great 
est distance he watched a limpet reach from its scar was 
twenty-two inches ; but he has found limpets at a distance 
of three feet from scars in which they fitted perfectly. In 
most cases the individuals which failed to return to their 
respective scars took up new positions. In several cases 
when they were removed to a distance of a few inches from 
this new position they returned toit. In one case when 
the limpet had taken up such a new position, it returned 
thereto after having been removed to its original scar. 
Limpets make their trips after food chiefly when the tide 
leaves them and when it is returning, and generally seem 
to get back to the scar before the tide has well covered it. 
Whether they are guided by the sense of smell is problem- 
atical. 








Personals. 


THE following address delivered at the graveof Professor 
Merriam, who diedin Athens, January 19th, receives im- 
portance from the fact that it was the utterance of Mr. 
Kabbadias, the Ephor General of Antiquities, and so was 
in a sense the voice of Greece, spoken over one who had 
given his life to her: 


* Seven years ago Augustus Merriam, Professor of Archeology 
and Greek Literature in Columbia College, came to Athens as 
Director of the American School. At that time full of life and 
vigor, he so ably directed the then newly established institution 
as to render itin many respects the compeer of the other archeo- 
logical schools in ourcommunity. As an example of this able 
management may be mentioned especially the excavations con- 
ducted by him at Sikyon and at Iparia in Athens. 

“Returning to his native land, Merriam then advanced the 
cause of archeological science by teaching and publication more 
than any other man in America; nor did he ever cease to labor 
in behalf of the beloved school at Athens. ‘This school and his 
love for classical archeology bound him to Athens with indis- 
soluble bonds, so that a few days ago he once again visited our 
city, proposing to remain with us all winter, pursuing his favor- 
ite archeological studies. But God had disposed otherwise. As 
the soldier falls on the field of battle, fighting for his fatherland, 
so Merriam fell contending in the cause of science. On the 
Acropolis, studying the immortal monuments of antiquity there, 
he was smitten by the dread disease which in a few days bore him 
to the tomb. 

* Merriam, thine unexpected death has struck us dumb. We 
Greeks, sharing the grief of thy countrymen, and in sadness of 
heart accompanying thee to thy tomb, bring thee the meed of 
admiration and gratitude. We admire thee forthy high purpose 
and thy conspicuous services to science. Weare grateful that 
thou wast of the noblest men who labor in America, the land of 
freedom, for the advancement of Greek letters ; that thou wast 
one of the founders, in the highest sense, of that institution 
which has brought the scholars of thy fatherland into intimate 
relations with us, and which forms the spiritual bond between 
the great and powerful American commonwealth and Greece, 
small in extent, but great in soul and in memories of the past. 

“It was fated that the soil of thy fatherland should not cover 
thee when dead. But the land which receives thee is not a 
stranger tothee. Itis a land hospitable and loving. Here by 
Lolling’s side thy grave is made. The attic earth which covers 
the bones of Ottfried Miller, Lenormant and Schliemann will 
receive and guard thee also in peace.” 





School and College. 


THE National Normal University, at Lebanon, O., has 
just celebrated the seventy-ninth anniversary of the birth 
and the thirty-ninth of the presidency of its founder, Al- 
fred Holbrook. President Holbrook was an enterprising 
Yankee who, in 1854, was elected Principal of the South- 
western Ohio Normal School, an institution founded for 
the purpose of preparing teachers for their work. The 
school grew and prospered without aid other than the tui- 
tion paid by the pupils until, in 1870, the numbers had 
grown to about 700, and nearly every State in the Union 
was represented, when the name was changed to the Na- 
tional Normal School. Some years later regular college 
courses having been established, a law school was added, a 
medical college chartered, and a course in Bible study was 
adopted. Then the name it now bears was assumed. The 
institution has met with reverses. A fire in 1883 destroyed 
their buildings, with library apparatus and museum. 
But the buildings were erected anew, and a new start was 
made; but then came financial failure, due partly to the 
losses, partly to the fact that a hundred or more independ- 
ent normal schools, managed similarly, and scattered over 

the South and West, had sprung up as rivals. These 
schools were in nearly all cases originated by graduates of 
and former teachers in the parent institution. A stock 
company was organized in 1893, which paid off the debts 
and invested money in advertising and in materials for 
teaching, and now the school is again on the upward 
grade to prosperity. President Holbrook has had under 
his personal instruction nearly one hundred thousand pu- 
pilsin the course of his nearly sixty years of professional 
life. He has not lost an hour in the past forty years from 
his work by reason of sickness, and to-day he teaches three 
hours daily for forty-eight weeks in the year, and is as 
enthusiastic in his work as any young man of thirty. He 
is widely known as the author of a Grammar of the Eng- 
lish Language, which embodies much that is new. He is 

also known as one of the first successfully to carry out a 

system of co-education and to conduct a large school with- 

outa system of rules and regulations other than the natu- 
al inherent principle of right and wrong which is pos- 
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sessed by all young men and women who seek an educa- 
tion. 


.... Adelbert College, of Western Reserve University, is 
to begin at once the erection of a new library building. It 
is the gift of Mr. H. R. Hatch, of Cleveland. It will have 
capacity for about 125,000 volumes, besides large spaces for 
reading and study rooms. It will be built of stone. The 
Dental College of the University will also occupy a new 
building at the beginning of the next university year. The 
growth of the Dental Gollege and the growth of the Medi- 
cal College has obliged the university to supply itself with 
this new building. The building is leased by the univer- 
sity and provides excellent quarters. President Thwing 
is arranging for a Summer School of Theology to begin the 
first of July and to Continue through the ninth, It will be 
modeled after the Oxford School of Theology of last sum- 
mer. Among the lecturers will be Principal Fairbairn, of 
Oxford, who was at the head of the Oxford Summer School 
and who will lecture every day. Among the others who 
will give lectures are Dr. A. H. Strong, President of Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary ; Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, 
Pb.D., of Union Theological Seminary ; Dr. B. W. Bacon, 
of Oswego; Dr. George A. Gordon, of the Old South Church, 
Boston. In this school it is proposed to have a special 
series of lectures on the doctrine of God in literatures. Be- 
ginning with the Anglo-Saxon literature this doctrine will 
be studied in separate lectures as it appears in German, 
French, Greek, Latin and English literatures. 








Diblical Vesearch. 


THE now almost famous lectures of Professors Grafe and 
Meinhold, of Bonn, the delivery of which some months ago 
in a series of special lectures for pastors in a Ferienkur- 
sus, gave such serious offense in conservative circles, have 
both been published, that of Grafe, on the Lord’s Supper 
in the Primitive Church, in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, the scientific organ of the more liberal Ritschl 
school, and that of Meiaohold, on the Development of Reli- 
gion in the Old Testament as a separate brochure. Grafe 
begins by giving a purely objective résumé of recent discus- 
sions of the question, whether the Savior, in instituting 
the Last Supper, proposed to establish a memorial supper 
of his death. The answer to this question has all along 
been a strong affirmative, even Weizsiicker and Harnack 
agreeing to this, altho the latter especially had been enter- 
taining some peculiar views as to the original purpose of 
theSupper. Jiilicher, however, has developed a different 
idea, denying this original character of the Supper. He 
maintains that Matthew and Mark give us the original 
account of the institution and in their reports the words 
**Do this in remembrance of me”’ are not found. Paul, on 
the other hand, as also Luke, who is dependent on Paul, 
shows a new element in his conception of the Supper in his 
words: “ This cup is the New Testament in my blood,” 
aud thereby shows that with ‘‘ apostolic freedom ’”’ he has 
developed that which was the original tradition in regard 
to this Supper. And Paul’s claim that it was thus estab- 
lished by Christ cannot be regarded as settling the matter. 
Mark would certainly not have omitted these words if 
Christ had used them. This Jiilicher maintains even over 
against the emphasis laid by Weizsicker on the exceed- 
ingly rapid spread of the celebration of the Eucharist in the 
early church indicative of its conception as a memorial feast 
For, he maintains, the same state of affairs exists with 
reference to baptism; and, notwithstanding this, critical 
research does not accept the baptismal command of Matt. 
28, as historical. Grafe practically agrees with Jiilicher, 
adding that if the Lord had spoken a word indicative of 
the memorial character of the supper, it was certainly not 
intended to establish a rite. Meinhold, after sketching the 
history of Israel after the manner of such positive theo- 
logians as von Hofmann, Delitzsch and others, and ac- 
knowledyiog that the New Testament to all intents and 
purposes sanctions such a conception of this history, de- 
clares that, nevertheless, the whole Old Testament history 
must be reconstructed. For the historical survey of 
Israel’s religious development. the period of the Patriarchs 

must be left out of consideration entirely. Even such 
views as those of Hermann Schultz cannot be sustained. 
That Israel lived in Canaan before Moses, as the figures of 
all the Patriarchs must be dropped. The Patriarchs are 
nothing more than Ideal Israel, their relations to Jehovah 
are a reflection of intercourse existing during the best 
period of this history (800) between Jehovah and his peo- 
ple. Meinhold says that the first impression is a painful 
one when we reflect that we must lose Abraham, Paul’s 
favorite historical character, the father of the faithful, in 
whose bosom lay Lazarus, and reject as unhistorical the 
men with whom the children of Israel hoped to set in the 
Messianic kingdom, yet these figures are only ‘“ Phantasiec- 
bild ohne Wirklichkeit.” But these negative views have 
their positive counterpart, since in the prophetic concep- 

tions of Israel the figures of the Patriarchs have no im- 

portance or significance, and prophecy is really the factor 

in the religion of Israel. 


...-In Veber Land und Meer Prof. Paul Haupt has an 
article of exceptional interest on the location of Paradise, 
developing a paper read before the American Oriental Socie- 
ty. After an historical introduction he develops a theory 
of his own, which practically is based upon the ideas of the 
ancients, according to which the continent of Asia in its 
southern extremities turned westward and joined the con- 
tinent of Africa south of Egypt. Thé Pison and Gihon 
Rivers are represented as originating near the headwaters 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris, and east of these; and, by 
making a large circuit south and west, turn up again in 
Africa, the Gihon as the River Nile and the Pison in the 
Red Sea. The two last mentioned streams would accord- 
ingly be from two to three times as long as the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, which latter two are represented, not as 
emptying into the Persian Gulf, but as being lost in quiek- 
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sands and morasses (Sumpf). The whole theory is baseq 
upon the ideas current in Babylon as to the character of 
the earth’s surface; and from this source was appropriated 
by the author of Gen. 2: 10-14, who wrote about the middle 
of the seventh pre-Christian century. To this theory the 
author readily adjusts the statements of these passages on 
Havilah, Cush and the like. The article is finely illustrateg 
by charts and maps of exceptional value to the student of 
historical and biblical geography. The two strange rivers. 
Pison and Gihon, are identified with the Kercha and the 
Karun, which the Babylonians, too, were accustomed to 
place in their conjunction with the Tigris and Euphrates 
to form the great “Saltwater River,” or the Persian Gulf 
in the happy garden. These ideas were appropriated and 
modified by the Jewish writer. 








Che Sunday-Fchool. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 24TH. 
PURITY OF LIFE.—Romans 18 : 8-14. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Abstain from all appearance of eyi].” 
—1 THEss. 5 : 32. 

Notes.—Observe the fine literary touch there isin the 
form of the first clause, the element of surprise in it, and 
its suggesting more than is said, “ Thoushalt not bear 
false witness.”—This is omitted in the Revised Version, 
following the best manuscripts, Of course it is included 
in the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”’ “Knowing the season.’’—The comparison is with 
night, the night of the world before Christ’s reappearing, 
compared with the night in which wesleep.” * Nowis 
salvation neurer to us.” —The morning of our deliverance, 
through Christ’s coming. It is probable that the disciples 
expected Christ’s speedier reappearance in the heavens to 
end the dispensation. Paul did not expect it imme- 
diately, but yet before very long. We can get his 
view by comparing what he says on the subject in Second 
Thessalonians with what he had said in his first epistle to 
the Christian Church. “The works of darkness,”— 
The sins of the flesh, especially of lasciviousness, which were 
frequent and usual beyond anything one can now conceive 
of. “The armor of light.”-—The panoply of a soldier 
of Christ when he awakes in the morning for soldierly 
service.—--"‘Walk honestly.””—Honorably, decently.- — 
‘* Chambering and wantonness.”—Different terms for las- 
civious conduct. ‘‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.”— 
The garments of our king, his character, his purity. 
“ Make not provision for the flesh.”—Do not plan before- 
hand how to indulge in sinful enjoyment. 

Instruction.—The first lesson from these verses is to keep 
out of debt, and if in debt to get out of debt as soon as pos- 
sible. Don’t borrow a penny for auy indulgence. Learn to 
go without. Learnto practice self-denial, and so to be in- 
dependent. 

Not only do not get in debt, but save up something if 
you want to live a quietand happy life. Deny yourself so 
that you can do it. The great social misfortune of the 
Negroes in the Southern States is that they are all the time 
in debt to storekeepers. 

There is one debt that never can be paid, our debt of love 
to others. We owe it to them, because love is our obliga- 
tion. Love is higher than justice even, and includes it. 
The more we pay the more we owe. It is an account that 
never can be closed. 

When Paul says that “he that loveth his neighbor hath 
fulfilled the law,’ he refers back to what our Lord 
said as given in the lesson of a fortnight ago, and what he 
said to another inquirer about what is the chief command 
Of the Law. 

This statement about love fulfilling the law is not mere 
sentiment; it is the scientific and philosophic truth. It 
has sometimes been expressed in the form of “ Love to 
Being in general,” as the sum of all virtue, God to be loved 
most because he includes the most of being. 

Of course it is the human side of duty that is included in 
the command to love thy neighbor as thyself. Besides 
that there is the higher duty of love to God. 

If we kept this command it would be the end of all self- 
ishness, all cruelty, all wrong. There would be happiness 
everywhere, and no sorrow except what comes from the 
necessary order of nature, which brings necessary sickness 
and death. 

Christian life is watchfulness. -Jesus said, ‘‘ What I say 
unto you I say unto all, Watch.’’ Paul seems to have had 
this in mind, and to have thought of our Lord’s parable of 
the servants who watched for their Lord’s return. 

Our life is to bea life of daylight. We should not do 
anything that we are not willing to have known. Secret 
indulgencein any wrong habit is destructive of Christian 
character. 

So let children tell everything to their parents, ask their 
advice, be perfectly confidential with them, not go into 
any society which they are not informed of. This would 
obviate much misery and much sin. 

We dv not know when Christ’s second coming is to be 
expected ; but for us it amounts to the same thing that we 
do not know when we may die. Christ’s second coming 
may be ten thousand years away; but our death and ap- 
pearance before him is at the most only a few years away. 
We do not know when it may be; so we should always be 
living so as not to be unwilling to be called away. 

Sins against purity are not much talked about; but we 
should be all the more careful to avoid them. 

The best way to keepa pure life is to put on Jesus Christ ; 
that is, to remember him, keep him in mind, and try al- 
ways to be like him. 

There are plenty of sudden temptations which we may 
have to fight, without our taking pains to get in the way 
of temptation. Sometimes people plan deliberately to d0 
wrong, to get the opportunity to sin. This is @ sad of- 
fense forbidden in the command not to make provision for 
the flesh. 
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Slusic. 

It has been often remarked that the tabulation of how 
much money is spent in New York City on musicai enter- 
tainment duringa single representative winter week would 
bea thing to surprise and interest. The outpouring of 
dollars within seven days or a fortnight would mount to a 
sum sufficiently large acceptably to subsidize, if not inde- 
pendently endow, a good-sized town institution. And yet 
an inconsistency abides—or several inconsistencies do, Our 
cultivated native-born musical public in proportion to the 
paying public is undoubtedly not really large. And there 
is still not in the world a city as great as New York (unless 
it be London) where people run after and talk about mu- 
sical events so furiously, but are less discerning, over and 
over again, in their prejudices and impressions. There is 
none such where the young musician of talent who needs 
gratis tuition has less facilities for it, where fashion or the 
generous enthusiasm of wealth are more indispensable to 
any musical scheme of dignity and to something like per- 
mauence. In nosuch metropolis on the face of the globe 
is the proper performance of music so appendent to the 
presence of the foreign performer, up and down, from the 
star executant to the fiddlers in the orchestras; where the 
capable artist of our nationality must struggle harder for 
success ; where a whole department of music, its highest 
lyric one, is so widely separated from the use of the very 
language of the land; and where municipal concern quite 
as entirely and wholly ignores music among the arts—un - 
less a brass band is needed for a street parade. The friend- 
liest spirit cannot make a particularly flattering study of 
that curious question, Is New York yet genuinely a great 
musical community ? 

There is no scanting of popular favor toward Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s earnest if by no means perfect restoration to us of 
Wagner in German—pro tempore. The New Metropolitan 
is crowded even to the sold-out limit at almost every per- 
formance ; and the attention is as serious, as intense, as on 
the first night. ‘* The Dusk of the Gods” was brought for- 
ward on the evening of Wednesday, and * 'Tanubiuser” 
came on Friday, a repetition of “ Tristan and Isolde,” and 
two of ‘ Lohengrin,” completing the week’s five “The 
Dusk of the Gods” cannot be so kindly remembered as 
some ancient representatious of that mighty winding-up of 
the Ring Tetralogy. Mr. Alvary, a fine Siegfried the Lad, 
is an insignificant Siegfried the Hero; and no amount of 
dignity on his part, none of the spirit and the grace which 
comes frequently into his acting, no poses and pretty atti- 
tudes, can assist him to present the type with its colossal 
effectiveness. Every one of the tenor’s perversities of art 
are unhappily exaggerated in the réle; and while the dis- 
tinctness of his utterance of the text is admirable, we can- 
not forget the faulty tone emission and a, generally, Gothic 
method. Mrs, Sucher was an impressive Briinnhilde, Miss 
Gadski did well with the small part of Gutrune, Mr. Ober- 
hauser was a fair Gunther, Mr. Fischer made Hagen’s 
music tolerable, and even enjoyable; and the small but very 
important share of the Rhine Nymphs was happily under- 
taken. The male chorus also deserved praise. The specta- 
cular dress and the management of the stage was poor 
and—alas!—left uncorrected plenty of absurdities that 
ought to be abolished from the minds of credulous New 

Yorkers, But the troubles with externals for this Wagner 

work are peculiarly insuperable. And in its score are 
mingled the superb and the absurd, the magnificent and 
the commonplace, the musical and beautiful along with 
the wholly unmusical and hideous, so that the composer 
rather than any impresarios or artists is to be charged 
with lack of one’s enjoyment in its production anywhere. 

Its performance at Bayreuth next year can be expected 

with curiosity, but not high hopes. The ‘‘ Tannhaiiser ” 

represeatation had much that was fine. It drew the 
second-best house of the fortnight. The opera, too, was not 

well mounted at all, and it is a pity that Mr. Damrosch did 

not decide on Waguer’s “ Paris” version. Mr. Alvary 

sang the title-rélein place of Mr. Rothmuhl, previously an- 
nounced for it. Mr. Alvary’s conception of it has 
materially improved since he essayed Tannhiluser in our 
midst aforetime. It is firmer, broader, and there are 
moments—as in the ‘‘ Pilgrimage Nurrative’’—when he looks 
the character, acts it appealingly and even sings its music 
effectively. But he is far from beiug a very acceptable 
Tannhiluser. Diminutive in physique, many of the 
poses and gestures which he has studied out for it so care- 
fully do not make him more heroical. To express any real 
cheerful passion, especially love or joy, by facial expression 
seems a thing to-day specially out of Mr. Alvary’s wish or 
ability. Except for a limited range of changes, his coun- 
tenance in T'annhduser is as inflexible as lignum vite— 
save that he opens his eyes widely here or rolis them 
there. Hisattitudes are frequently artistic and picturesque; 
but they are apt to be artificial ; and, besides, to attitudi- 
nize and to be graceful is not the whole of an actor’s art. 

The role is sung by Mr. Alvary as well as his Tristan or 

Siegfried, and, regrettably, no better; which with the 

perpetual voix blanche, the forced and hollow middle 

register and the general misuse of a splendid organ. For 
the Elizabeth of Miss Johanna Gadski we have only praise. 

Miss Gadski is an ideal Elizabeth, personally, save as to 

Stature. She possesses a lovely and full soprano, and she 

produces her tones and sings with a method that suggests 

French training almost as strongly as her careful and ex- 

pressive acting. Her Elizabeth, lyrically and bistrionic- 

ally, is a fine counterpart to her interesting Elsa; and it 
is a pleasant thing to hear in such a rolé, under German 
conditions, a young woman who has more musical notes 
in her voice than five, more gestures than four, and more 

Changes of countenance than three. The Venus was Miss 

Kutscherra, a conscientious singer witha nasal and hollow 

Voice, true to pitch ; the owner tnereof little of an actress ; 

Mr. Oberhauser good as Wolfrum, Mr. Emil Fischer ac- 

ceptable as ever when doing the Lundgraf’s sober and 

resonant offices, and the rest of the cast competent. Mr. 


Damrosch conducted to his full credit—the orchestra ex- 
cellent. It 1s with regret that we emphasize the make- 


shift effect of each scene supposed to deal with 
burg and Thuringia. aim with the Wart- 
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DOMESTIC. 


THE political contest over New York City legislation has 

been going on through the week with the following phases : 
Ex-Senator Warner Miller and Lieutenant-Governor Sax- 
ton have announced very positively their support of Mayor 
Strong, altho ex-Senator Miller declares in favor of a bi- 
partisan police board; Speaker Hamilton Fish has also 
stated that it is certain that such legislation only will pass 
the Legislature at Albany as will be agreeable to Mayor 
Strong. There have been various propositions with regard 
to the bill for reorganizing the Police Department. Some 
of the Platt men state that there is no necessity of a com- 
mission, but that the Police Boarditself can organize thor- 
oughly. The bill in course of preparation by the Commit- 
tee of Seventy is not yet ready, and during the past week 
Charles Stewart Smith sent an open letter to Senator 
Lexow urging him to suspend action in the Senate on that 
bill until the committee’s bill shall be read. There have 
been a number of conferences, and after one between 
Speaker Fish and Mayor Stronga report was spread that 
General Tracy and Charles S. Fairchild would be mem- 
bers of the police reorganization commission. The 
Mayor, however, stated that he had simply said that 
he would select such men without committing bimself 
to those particular persons. With regard to the police 
justices the Platt faction are doing their best to delay 
action and if possible retain the present justices. It is be- 
coming more and more evident that they cannot make any 
bargain of any kind with the Mayor and that the Govern- 
or, Lientenant-Governor and all the prominent men are 
standing by him, There has been an effort to start a sort 
of presidential boom for Governor Morton with the hope of 
getting him to modify his position. As yet, however, 
there is no sign of his yielding at all. Two appointments 
in the city have been made, one of John A. Sleicher, as 
Supervisor of the City Record, and of O. H. La Grange, as 
Fire Commissioner in place of Scannel. Mr. Waring 
Street Cleaning Commissioner, has discovered plots on the 
part of the Tamutany men in his employ to discredit his 
administration by dilatoriness in their work, and a large 
number of employés have been dismissed. After full con- 
sultation with the Mayor and several private citizens Mr, 
Waring has announced his decision to pay especial atten- 
tion to cleaning the streets in the tenement-house districts 
which have hitherto been greatly neglected. In the De- 
partment of Accounts and Tax-Assessing it has been 
found that the real estate in the city has been very much 
overvalued by the Tammany administration with a view to 
keeping down the tax rate. 


....The fourth Negro Conference convened at Tuskegee, 
Ala., February 20ch. About 400 farmers were present, altho 
the roads were exceedingly bad, due to a heavy fall of 
snow. A large number of prominent persons were present, 
Among the suojects dwelt upon were buying home-, get- 
ting education and elevating the standard of morals, the 
general discussion being confined chiefly to evils that can 
be remedied. Among the facts brought out was this, that 
the great obstacie in the way of buying land is the fact 
that it is usually sold in such large tracts as to place it be- 
yond the means of the average colored farmer. There 
was a general opinion that there has been gradual im- 
provement in morals, but that there is much need of help 
and teaching inthatdirection. The average session of the 
public schools in the country districts wus shown tv be 
three months, and all were urged to tax themselves and in- 
fluence their neighbors to extend the term to at least six 
mouths. There were addresses made by Dr. Satterfieid, of 
Scotia Seminary; Professor Dodge, of Berea College; 
President Chavis, of Bennett College, N. C.; Miss Anna L. 
Dawes, President Frissell, of Hampton Institute, and 
others. 


....Miss Anna Gould, the youngest daughter of Jay 
Gould, was married March 4th to Count Boniface de Castel- 
lane, at the houseof her brother, by Archbishop Corrigan. 
Miss Gould signed an agreement that any children should 
be brought up in the Roman Catholic Church, tho she re- 
tained her Protestant belief. 


...-The trustees of the Lenox Library and the Tilden 
Trust Fund have given formal assent to the scheme for 
consolidation of the three libraries, and it is expected that 
the trustees of the Astor Library will soon take similar 
action. 


....President Harrison is seriously ill at Indianapolis with 
the grip, and there has been some congestion of the left 
lung. While the indications are favorable, the physicians 
are giving the case the closest attention. 


....The three suits to test the constitutionality of the 
Income Tax have been consolidated and presented before 
the Supreme Court at Washington. An early decision is 
hoped for and expected. 


...-Police Justice Quigley, of Brooklyn, who has been on 
trial for neglect and violation of duty in connection with 
the late strike, has been found guilty and dismissed with 
no appeal, 





FOREIGN, 


....In England Mr. Morley, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
introduced the Irish Land bill in the House of Commons 
on March 4th. While he believed that the purchase of 
holdings was the ultimate solution of the land question, 
he acknowledged that universal compulsory purchase 
would take some generations. Meantime a modus vivendt 
must be found, and the foundation of this bill was the 
principle of protecting the tenant in the ownership of im- 
provements, the landlord not being allowed to charge rent 
forthem. Fair rents are to be fixed every ten years instead 
of every fifteen years, as at present. Within the next two 
years all arrears due, he said, might be recovered, but 
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after the expiration of that time the landlord could 
not recover more than two years’ rent. The difficulty 
with regard to evicted tenants would be met by giving 
voluntary reinstatements, not compulsory, in places where 
the present occupants are unwilling to terminate their 
tenancies. While recognizing this as one of the thoruiest 
subjects in the whole field of modern politics, Mr. Morley 
urged that the Government had done its best to meet the 
practical diificulties, and appealed’ to all reasonable men 
to consider the matter fairly and carefully. The navy 
estimates for the ensuing year amount to $93,500,000, being 
$6,500,000 in excess of the estimates for last year. The 
postal telegraph shows a deficiency estimated at $13,500,- 
000, Lord Rosebery continues to suffer from the grip, and 
there are persistent rumors that he contemplates retir- 
ing from the premiership, finding that his health will not 
permit him to hold the office under the friction that is felt 
on every hand, 


.--»The chief event in the China-Japan war has been the 
capture of New-Chwang by the Japanese after a tuirteen- 
hours’ battle. The first and second armies of Japan in 
Manchuria have united and are marching on toward Mouk- 
den. Other places of minor importance have also been 
tuken by the Japanese. The negotiations for peace are 
progressing, Prince Li Hung Chang having received full 
powers and having started from Peking to Japan. Fuller 
details with regard to the failure of the former commission 
show that the position taken by the Japanese Government 
was that it was simply impossible to treat except as the 
commissioners were fully authorized, and as a matter of 
fact the commission had no instructions to do more than 
to telegraph back to Peking for instructions. 


...-The revolt in Cuba continues, The insurgents in 
some Cases have been dispersed by the regular troops, and 
martial law has been declared in the province of Santa 
Clara. Meanwhile unlimited credit has Leen granted to 
the Spanish Goverument by the deputies for the complete 
suppression of the revolt. ‘‘here have been reports of trou- 
ble with the United States Consul General, but these are 
considered to be unfounded, as he is one of the ablest meu 
in the United States consular service, his tenure of office 
exceeding in length that of any other officer of the corps. 
There bave also been numerous reports of filibustering ex- 
peditions to start from points in Florida. 
do not seem to be well founded, 


These, however 


...-The situation in Turkey remains essentially the 
same, A stutement is published in the London papers that 
the memorial to the Sultan, presented by the Armenian 
Patriarch, regarding the condition of the Armenians, bas 
been returned with the request that a more moderate tone 
be adopted. ‘The Council of the Patriarchate decided, 
however, not to modify the memorial but to return it inits 
original form, Items in regard not only to the mas-acres 
but to the constant ill-treatment by the Turkish officers 
continue to come in. 

....-An imperial! edict has been issued in St. Petersburg 
abolishing the use of the kuout in the infliction of punish- 
ment. Itis said that this is due to the fact that statistics 
were submitted to the Czar, showing that within ten years 
3,000 prisoners convicted of petty theft have died from the 
effect of its use. 


....lt is reported from Montevideo that Admiral da 
Gama has invaded the province of Rio Grande do Sul with 
a force of 3,200 men, including a naval battalion. 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE feel keenly the wickedness of our sins that it is neither 
our habit nor our disposition to commit. Our rectitude is con- 
centrated at particular points along the ethical rectilinear. Our 
morality is bunched, and the bunches are separated by long and 
numerous intervals of indifference and self-allowance.—Dr. 
CnakLes H. PARKHURST. 


....That the Parliament of Religions was largely a manufac- 
tured and not a spontaneous exhibition; that it was in no such 
sense or degree representative of the religions of th» world as 
has been repeatedly asserted ; that it partook in no small meas- 
ure of the character of * the greatest show on earth”; and that 
its * significance ” and value have been immensely overrated, we 
who saw and heard as much of it as one person could take in, 
have never doubted. Yet, after all criticisms and deductions, it 
remains so stupendous and superior, both as an illustration and 
as an education, that we cannot adopt Prof. Herrick Johnson’s 
caustic and wholly unsympathetic estimate. He looks at it 
through a theological peephole.—Dr. I. M. ATwooo. 


....When Christians reach a certain stage of improvement 
they are tempted to build churches, locate and furnish them to 
suit their refined tastes, and to neglect the tastes, the interests 
and the needs of those who are degraded. In doing so there is 
great danger that the churches will drift away from the people, 
and become separated from them by a wide chasin. Prosperous 
Christians should sacrifice their preferences for the sake of the 
lost. It is vain to sit down in our luxurious churches and say: 
* The masses are welcome.” Jesus came to the people; he did 
not wait for the people to come to him. Let it not be considered 
irksome to abandon our luxury for the improvement, elevation 
and salvation of the lost; it is only by so doing that we can imi- 
tate our Lord.—Christian Advocate. 


....Both Democrats and Republicans have just been put to the 
test in the matter of surrendering a governorship to the opposi- 
tion on a narrow majority, and the Republicans make the better 
showing. On the face of the returns the Republicans elected 
their candidate for Governor of Tennessee by a few hundred 
votes, while the Democrats retained the Legislature. In Cali- 
fornia, on the other hand, the Democrats secured a small ma- 
jority in the contest for Governor, while the Republicans control 
the Legislature. In California the Republicans have promptly 
surrendered the Governorship tothe man who was elected, while 
in Tennessee the Democrats are keeping out the man whom the 
people elected on the pretense that there were frauds which the 
Legisture must investigate, and propose to have the Democratic 
incumbent hold over pending such an investigation. There is 
absolutely no defense for this course, and it only illustrates the 
fatal capacity of the Democratic Party for blundering.—New 
York Evening Post. 
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NOTICES. 





"All commounications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edie 
tor of The Independent, P. O. Box 2757. 

$27" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P, O;, Box 2787. 

{ Nemittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

{No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

t#" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents, 

@@" Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped.and directed envelop, We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return, Authors 
sbould preserve a copy. 
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“0 KING, LIVE FOREVER.” 


THE reason why Daniel and the courtiers of the Ori- 
ental king addressed the monarch in these words was 
because the king would have been very glad if he could 
have escaped death. He would have liked to live furever, 
It is not natural that we should want to stop living. If 
an old man, beset by weakness and pain, is willing to die 
it is because he believes that death is not the end of life, 
but rather its beginning. He will, he believes, keep on 
living after he is dead, 

This longing for continued life tights against the cer- 
tainty of death. It makes men ready and glad to believe 
in a future life. So all nations, whatever their religion, 
bave admitted that there is another world after this 
present world. The reasons might be unsatisfactory, for 
they may never have heard of a Jesus who came back 
from beyond the grave; but, with reason or without 
reason, they were determined to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul. The very necessity of their nature 
seemed to require the belief and to make the belief rea- 
sonable, How can it be, they said, that the mind, inthe 
midst of its powers, can Cease to be? Is it possible that 
this uncompounded soul is decomposed and aissolved and 
ceases to exist as does the body? We cannot have it so; 
we will not have itso; there must be a future, for we 
want it. We must see again the dear ones that have 
gone before. It pleases us to imagine it so, to believe it 
80, to be assured it is so; and so it is, it shall be, for us, 
So they cry to God, or to the gods, Give us back again 
our life, our friends taken from us, our children, our 
parents, our great heroes and statesmen and teachers ; 
give them back to our sight; let us go to them, if they 
cannot come to us; give us the sight of the good, the 
merciful, the just Judge who rules the Elysium of good 
spirits ! 

That, we say, is the natural cry of the soul in all ages, 
But if so, why suicides? Those who are tired of living 
are not all maniacs. Some have been tired and disgusted 
with life, and have wished to end it. True, and there 
are many more who loudly declare that there is no future 
life, no eternal world beyond the present, no realm of 
spirits, and no God. With some it is, no doubt, a 
philosophic agnosticism. They are not satisfied with 
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the evidence of a future life, and, with a mind as well 
balanced as they can level it, they conclude that per- 
haps there is no future life, tho they would gladly 
believe. But this is not the attitude of the larger 
part of those who deny God and deny the immortality of 
the soul. A man can believe because he wants to; and 
he can disbelieve because he wants to. Here is a man 
whose life has been a warfare against the laws of his 
moral nature. He has been self-indulgent, self-loving ; 
he has been hard-hearted, cruel perhaps; at any rate, 
he has not lived such a life as he believes a good God 
would approve, and he does not propose to change that 
life. He is willful in his selfishness. What can such a 
man expect in a future life? If there is a holy God, 
such as Christians tell of, this God will not be his 
friend in that other iife, and he does not want to see that 
life, nor tosee that God. He will, if he can, persuade him- 
self that there is no God, no future life ; for we can per- 
suade ourselves to believe what we want to believe, if 
we will look only on one side of a question. Soon he 
says in his heart, and at last he says with his lips, 
‘¢ There is no God.” When he has said that, because he 
did not dare to meet God, because he did not want, in 
his rebellion against moral law, to be under a holy God 
in another life, when he has persuaded himself that 
death ends all, then, if trouble or pain comes, if life 
ceases to be pleasant here, and there is no hope hereafter, 
if in the sleep of death there are no unpleasant dreams, 
why not commit suicide? 

It is unutterably pitiful to see a soul that has lost the 
hope of the world beyond. To such a soul there may 
be a stoic endurance under the sullen clouds of this life ; 
but there is no hope, no triumph in the looking for a 
blessed immortality which a Christian anticipates, It is 
only the man that has Heaven before him who can be 
really happy. One must live so as not to be afraid to 
die if he will live in peace of soul. If there is a Heaven 
beyond where we shall meet our friends, then happy 
are we. That assurance comes in Him who brought life 
and immortality to light in his Gospel, who made sure 
to us the faith in another life which Socrates and Cicero 
were determined to hold whether they could tind rea- 
son for it or not. 

So, O kings, made kings and priests unto our God, 
through the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and who shall 
sit with him on his throne and reign with him, O kings, 
live forever ! 


— 


MAYOR STRONG AND PLATTISM. 


THE course of Mayor Strong has proved highly satis- 
factory to those who worked for his eloction as a re- 
former ; but it has proved disappointing to the politi- 
cians who look upon patronage as their natural right 
and as the noblest function of Government. Since pass- 
ing the Power of Removal Bill the Legislature, which is 
overwhelmingly Republican in both branches, has de- 
ferred other important reform legislation with the 
hope of having some understanding with Mayor Strong 
regarding the distribution of offices. Mr. Thomas C. 
Platt, the Republican boss, has been the chief director of 
this policy of delay and dicker, and many members of 
both Houses seem to think that their chief legislative 
duty is to observe his wishes. He himself and _ his rep- 
resentatives have made pilgrimages to Albany to confer 
with legislators, and they in return have made frequent 
trips to the city to confer with him, 

Mayor Strong has been approached to see if he would 
do the fair thing by the Platt faction if the Legislature 
should pass the pending bills, But we are glad to say 
that he has given them no satisfaction on this point. He 
has taken the position, which is a very strong one, that 
he was elected by the people of this city to do a certain 
definite service, that he pledged himself to do that serv- 
ice as fully as possible, and that it remains with the Leg- 
islature to give him the power to doso. He cannot re- 
organize the police courts or the Police Department, nor 
can he doa great many other things that need to be done 
unless the necessary legislation is passed. He refuses to 
say what he thinks the Legislature ought to do, taking 
the ground that it has its own responsibility and he has 
his. If it fuil: to pass such laws as the people have a 
right to expect, it must reckon with the people. He 
steadily refuses to make any promises as to the men 
whom he will appoint to the positions to be vacated. He 
will not enter into any bargain with the representatives 
of Mr. Platt or of any other faction or party. He was 
elected on a non-partisan platform, and he promises 
faithfully to observe his pledge to administer the affairs 
of the city on that basis. 

This is common honesty and common sense, and the 
wonder is that any honest, sensible man should expect 
anything else. Yet Mr. Platt and his subservient Repub- 
lican legislators are endeavoring to induce Mayor Strong 
practically to disregard his oath of office and his solemn 
pledge as a candidate. One is curious to know how they 
can believe that the Mayor, who is a good Repub- 
lican, could possibly serve his party by violating 
his sacred promise to the people. One would sup- 
pose that the best service he could render to his 
party would be the faithful observance of his 
pledges, and we are glad that so many Republicans 
agree upon this point. They are not all followers of 
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Platt. His power has been very greatly shaken in the 
past two months, and we trust that it will be eventually 
entirely overthrown. He is responsible to nobody, and 
it isan anomalous thing that he should presume to dictate 
to the Legislature, elected not by him but by the people 
of the State of New York. We are glad to notice that 
the Lincoln Club of the Eighth Assembly District in thig 
city passed a resolution last week strongly indorsing the 
Mayor and declaring that in no way can he prove the 
quality of his Republicanism better than by redeeming 
his pledges as a candidate. This action was taken unan- 
imously, and we have no doubt that a similar motion 
would meet with favor in other districts. It is time that 
the Republican Party should thus express itself in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Platt’s absurd claims to represent it. 

The Legislature will do a very foolish thing if it con- 
tinues to withhold the necessary reform legislation. It 
will not injure the record of Mayor Strong, but it will 
make an atrocious record for itself, one that will be held 
up as a warning in the future. We are not without hope 
that the majority will come to their senses. It is well 
known that Governor Morton and Lieutenant-Governor 
Saxton are not at all in accord with the Platt scheme, 
that they have confidence in Mayor Strong and believe 
that the proper thing to be done is to adopt such legisla- 
tion as the people of the city want, without any attempt 
to exact pledges where pledges cannot be honorably 
given. 

THE CHURCH FORSAKING THE COMMON 

PEOPLE. 


Two down-town churches in this city are in danger of 
extinction, One of them is the Episcopal Church of the 
Annunciation, on West Fourteenth Street ; the other is 
the Church of Sea and Land, Presbyterian, just off from 
Chatham Square. These are two very interesting cases, 
and interesting in part because of the protest which is 
making against the action proposed. Besides these, the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church on Fourteenth Street,which 
moved up town some time since, has decided to sell out 
its old property. 





The Church of the Annunciation is in an admirable 
position for a free church for the people. It is not in a 
good position for a church of rich pew holders. It is 
said that the vestry of the Annunciation propose in selll 
ing out their property to endow a chair in the Genera- 
Theological Seminary ; that is, that they propose to leave 
the people and provide an endowment for their rector 
where he shall have a comfortable berth during the rest 
of his life. We have never seen anything more admi- 
rable and courageous than the protest which The Church- 
man makes against this action. It says the Seminary 
would have no right to take such an endowment; that 
its acceptance ‘‘ would offend the religious convictions 
of Churchmen” and ‘* would alienate the sympathies of 
clergy and laity for years to come”; that ‘‘ it would lead 
cavillers to say that this free church was abandoned for 
the sake of a seminary ” and ‘* would give occasion for 
the reproach that the Seminary which trains candidates 
for Holy Orders, for their future work as parish priests, 
is not herself really in earnest regarding the evangeliza- 
tion of the masses of the people.” This could not be said 
better. 

The proposed sale of the Church of Sea and Land has 
given occasion to similar severe criticism. The Madison 
Square Church, Dr, Parkhurst’s, had made an agree. 
ment with the presbytery which owns the property to 
take the Church of Sea and Land as a mission for a year, 
and with the written engagement that at the end of the 
year it should be at liberty to decide whether it would 
continue the.experiment. After four months, when 
arrangements had just been made to engage a pastor for 
the church, and a mission was to be established as a 
feeder to the church, the presbytery voted, without any 
consultation with the Madison Square Church, to sell 
the property and use fifty thousand doilars of the pro- 
ceeds to aid another church above 100th Street. Dr. 
Parkhurst has made a most vigorous protest against this 
action, and declares that it is a breach of faith. Into 
this part of the discussion we do not need to go at pres- 
ent, as it will receive further consideration by the pres- 
bytery, which we hope may reverse its action, We are 
concerned with an entirely different phase of the sub- 
ject. 

Is a church to be given up when it ceases to pay eX- 
penses? Is it right for a great denomination like 
the Episcopal or the Presbyterian to strengthen its 
churches among rich people and let its churches among 
poor people die? Is that according to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ? We are told that the people in the neigh- 
borhood are not Presbyterians or Episcopalians. Very 
likely. But they are human beings; they are sinners, 
and they need the Gospel, and it is to human beings and 
to sinners that the Gospel should be sent. We are told 
that around the Church of Sea and Land there is a great 
population of Jews. Well, what of it? The first converts 
to the Christian Church were Jews, and Christianity 
should be preached in an honest, persuasive way to Jews 
and to Chinese, to Americans and Germans and Poles and 
Hungarians and Russians, to Greeks and barbarians. 
This is the very class that needs the Gospel. We can 
give up churches among some people and they will no® 
so greatly miss them. They have carriages and can 
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afford to travel a little further for their worship. But 
the one class that should have the Gospel brought close 
to them is just the class from which these two churches 
are running away. Such conduct is faithless, is un- 
christian, is cowardly; and The Churchman and Dr, Park- 
hurst cannot speak words too strong in rebuke of those 
who shut the doors of the Gospel and of the kingdom of 
Heaven against the poor, 
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THE GUARDING OF CHURCH FUNDS. 


A DEFALCATION produces on the public mind two dis- 
tinct effects: a feeling of sadness at the fall of a trusted 
employé and a feeling of indignation at his abuse of 
trust. These feelings are intensified if the criminal 
act affects a religious corporation. Common honesty is 
expected of a bank cashier, a public treasurer, or the 
financial officer of a secular corporation, but much 
more of one who holds the funds of a religious organi- 
zation. Whena secular corporation is defrauded by a 
church member it adds, in the public mind, to the enor- 
mity of the offense ; when a religious society is robbed, 
it seems still worse. While honesty is honesty and crime 
is crime, we do not regret that the wrong-doing of Chris- 
tian men, particularly of ministers, shocks the world 
more than that of those who make no profession of re- 
ligion. Fora Christian’s faith must be shown by his 
works, and if his works be evil, he adds hypocrisy to his 
offense. The standard is high, and the fall, therefore 
seems greater. 

Last week a minister was declared a defaulter as 
secretary of a missionary society and was promptly re- 
moved, together with the treasurer. It is an unusual, 
but not, we are sorry to add, an unprecedented occur- 
rence. We call to mind several instances of the criminal 
use of funds of religious corporations, some of which 
were occasions of great public scandal. Speculation was 
the cause of the crime in most of the cases, the tempta- 
tion to steal coming naturally and with great force 
through this channel. But the Secretary of the Ameri: 
can Church Missionary Society, which used to represent 
the evangelical party in the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and which carries on its work chiefly in Mexico and 
other American countries, was led to use funds of the So- 
ciety by extravagant living. His expenditures were 
larger than his salary warranted, so besides other misap- 
propriations, he paid himself $1,000 a year for traveling 
expenses, instead of charging for each item just what he 
paid out. His accounts were found to be short by about 
$19,000. This peculation was continuous, occupying sev- 
eral years, 

Why was it not discovered long ago?’ Evidently 
because suflicient oversight by the Finance Committee 
of the Executive Board was not exercised. The discov- 
ery was made by a new member of the Committee who 
was appointed chairman in January. He was an ener- 
getic business man and entered at once upon the duties 
of his position. He appreciated the sacred character of 
the trust committed to him, and he made an investiga- 
tion which brought to light the secretary’s crime. 

It is obvious that the defalcations could not have 
taken place if similar scrutiny had been exercised before 
Mr. White became the head of the Finance Committee. 
Such negligence is inexcusable. It isa breach of trust. 
No matter how honest a financial officer may be his ac- 
counts should be under careful supervision. At stated 
periods there should be full investigation. It is no re- 
flection :pon him to inspect his books and vouchers, but 
itis a protection to him as well as to the society and 
the soci ty’s supporters. We are afraid that the direct- 
ors of some of our Church societies need a sharp re- 
mirder of their duty. Too many of them are good- 
natured men who “‘ guess that everything is going all 
right,” and thus give them opportunity to go all wrong. 

The management of Church and charitable societies 
should be above suspicion. Men are men and therefore 
subject to temptation. Money makes one of the most 
seductive forms of temptation, and therefore all the 
guards which experience has proved necessary in bank- 
ing and other corporations should be thrown around the 
treasuries of religious societies. Large sums of money 
are handled by them, and too much care can hardly be 
taken to see that it is honestly and faithfully expended. 

One thing more should be said. When an official is 
found faithless, he should not be shielded , because he is 
& minister or because he is in the service of the Church, 
Crime is crime, and when committed is ‘committed 
against society. Let all such cases go to the courts that 
justice may be done. The sympathy which would shield 
embezzlers of church funds is a wrong sympathy, and 
does injury to society, to the Church and to the cause of 
justice. Let all such offenders, no matter who they are 
or how long they have served, or how eminent they may 
be, beturned over to the criminal courts to be dealt with 
according to law, 
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--..Arguments on the constitutionality of the income 
tax Provisions were heard by the Supreme Court last week. 
Eminent counsel participated. The chief points urged 
4gainst the law is that it is not uniform, that it is unequal 
in its application, that it makes exemptions in favor of 
Certain classes of corporations, and that it is really a direct 
tax, and as such should bave been apportioned among the 


States on the basis of the population. An early decision ig 
leoked for. 
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MUST WE LOSE THE LONG ENGLISH 0? 


WE mean the sound indicated 6 in the dictionaries, 
and specifically we mean before the letter r. 

The long 6 is the most elaborately beautiful vowel 
sound in the English language. 1t opens the throat as 
wide as does the Italian 4, so much loved by the mu- 
sicians; but it modifies the resulting utterance by 
rounding the wide opening of the mouth. Let the 
reader pronounce the sound of a in father prolonging it, 
and then let him somewhat round the opening of the 
lips and continue the sound, and he will have not quite 
the English long 6, but the Italian and generally conti- 
nental long 0, which is a simple vowel sound, but one 
that is not used in the English language except when 
shortened. Now to this long Italian or continental o 
add just the vanishing touch of the labial oo and we 
have a diphthong, which is our English vowel, the ex- 
quisite product of the Italian 0, just the least modified 
and yet quite perceptibly moditied by the affixed labial 
vowel. Both elements are indicated in the English 
spelling of such words as /ow and pour, in which the u 
or the w is not silent, but is a component fully ex- 
pressed, escaping the simplicity of the a in father, not 
even a composition of two elemental sounds as in the 
word ay. Itadds to the slight labial modification which 
the Italian long o presents as compared with the Italian 
ii, the further beauty of the affixed vanishing 00, making 
it the one vowel which is the peculiar glory of English 
utterance. 

The word glory suggests that we are losing that sound, 
Itis about fifty years ago that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
made a protest that was heard everywhere against the 
assault of that time upon this vowel. He was then de- 
fending it in such words as coat, colt, etc., and he put it 
thus into rhyme : 

‘eLearning condemns beyond the reach of hope 

The careless lips that speak of sdap for soap; 

Her edict exiles from her fair abode 

The clownish voice that utters réad for road ; 

Less stern to him who calls his coat a coat, 

And steers his boat, believing it a boat, 

She pardoned one, our Classic city’s boast, 

Who said at Cambridge mdst instead of most.” 
No intelligent person would now be guilty of such a 
vulgarism. 

But a more dangerous assault upon our beautiful Eng- 
lish diphthong is now made, not from the side of igno- 
rance but of assumed, tho false, culture. It was perhaps 
first observed in the word glory, and it appeared to be 
a liturgical fashion to pronounce it without the van- 
ishing labial, thus giving it the sound of the Italian o, 
the o which Holmes condemned in coat, somewhat 
lengthened. Then it invaded many other words, and of 
late the sound has been still further degraded into what 
is often indistinguishable from aw ; thus we hear ‘ For 
thine is the glawry,” and ‘The glawrious company of 
the Apostles praise thee.” But it pervades the speech of 
New York far beyond these liturgical words. At present 
it is often extremely difticult to distinguish hoarse from 
horse, coarse from corse; and the distinguished Brooklyn 
preacher whose father was Dr. Storrs of Braintree, is 
now too often Dr, Stawrrs. We have just returned a 
poem of more than usual ability, by a very acceptable 
writer of New York City, a thorough adept in circles 
of literature and society, because the author did not 
discover that there was any failure of rhyme between 
court and thought. Such an error would not have 
been possible thirty years ago, and we hope itis not possi- 
ble anywhere out of New York now. 

It will be observed that this last depravation of the 
vowel connects itself with the weakening or loss of the 
liquid r following the vowel in an accented syllable. 
This is a second criminal error which England is now 
attempting toimpose upon us in the United States. For- 
tunately our dictionaries are fighting it and our teachers 
are fighting it, and we hope it will not prevail. It will 
not if our teachers will come to the rescue of the good 
old long 6, and the delicate vanishing 7 and not allow 
them to be lost. 
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PASHADOM. 


Tue Turks have a proverb that ‘‘a Turk is a decent 
man until he becomes an official, and then he becomes a 
scamp.” Not long ago a Turk in the vicinity of Con- 
stantinople said to a gentleman: ‘‘God deliver me from 
these pashas, and rather betray me into the hands of my 
bitterest enemies.” No one can thoroughly understand 
the situation in Turkey except as this general fact be 
kept in mind. The average Turkish pasha (there are a 
few notable exceptions) may be best conceived of by 
imagining Inspector Williams, of this city, clothed with 
practically absolute authority and endowed with that 
refinement of cruel, oppressive ability which is the result 
of generations of practice. 

We published a few weeks since some statements as to 
the results achieved by the combination of Turkish 
pasha and Kurdish sheik. We give below a few instances 
of what the pasha can accomplish alone within sixty miles 
of Constantinople, under the very shadow of the Sultan’s 
palace. It is but an outline, but the filling in of the 
picture will not be difficult for any who will put him- 
self in the place of the sufferers, who are not merely 
Christians but Moslems, not merely Armenians but 
Greeks, Turks and foreigners. The items, too, are not 
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exceptional, but are representative, and such as have 
come within the experience of a single observer, We 
vouch for their accuracy : 


1, A traveler happening to meet an official on the road 
is turned back from his journey from mere wantonness of - 
the official and imprisoned for a week until the traveler 
consented to pay $13. 

2. A teacher imprisoned for two weeks against whom 
there was no charge whatever. 

3. A pastor and a teacher imprisoned in the inner prison 
because they had letters in their pockets which the offi- 
cials chose to consider seditious until they were read 
again and again by persons called for the purpose, and 
were shown to be private correspondence about family 
matters. 

4. A man—father of a family—imprisoned for two weeks 
because his name suggested a similarity to an address to 
which a telegram was sent saying, ‘‘Come at once.”’ 

5. A leading man imprisoned for months on a trumped- 
up charge, 

6. A reign of terror for weeks—men afraid to speak in 
groups in the street—houses entered—many people carried 
off to prison—the mails rigorously inspected—all books and 
writings taken in charge by the Government—innocent 
people badly beaten, etc., etc. 

7. A letter snatched from a boy’s hand in the street, and 
because it contained an expression capable of a double 
meaning three men carried off to prison and kept there for 
weeks. 

8. Large numbers of workmen carried off by soldiers and 
made to work on Government enterprises—women wail- 
ing on the streets—soldiers cursing and beating and even 
firing their rifles to frighten the women off and to intimi- 
date the unwilling workmen. 

9, These workmen unpaid or only partially paid for their 
labor. Great destitution resulting therefrom. 

10. A man forced to sell his house worth £450 for £300 
because a pasha wanted it for one of his wives. 

11. A man beaten and outrageously treated because he 
refused to open his shop on Sunday to sell glassware to a 
pasha, 

12, Hundreds of artisans and shopkeepers forced to labor 
without remuneration and to sell goods on credit. When 
application is made for pay they are cursed and beaten. 

13. Building material—boards, etc.—seized and used by 
the pashas for Government use, so that the people were 
prevented from repairing or building houses and shops. 

14. Catholic priests (French citizens) beaten and dragged 
through the streets to prison by order of a drunken pasha. 
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Editorial Ustes. 


AFTER our symposium of last week we supply this week 
articles on a large variety of topics. Bishop Warren an- 
swers the question whether the Church comprehends 
Christianity, and the Rev. B. Fay Mills gives suggestions 
how to conduct revival meetings; the national organiza 
tion of women, which lately met in Washington, is treated 
of by Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, who was chosen as Pres- 
ident; Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, of the American Schoo) at 
Athens, tells of the proposition to resuscitate the Olympic 
Games; foreign affairs have abundant treatment in an 
article by Mrs. Emily Crawford on the new French Presi- 
dent, and another by the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop on the 
trial of the ex-Queen Liliuokalani, and in very instructive 
German Notes by George D. Petersen; Washington affairs 
are treated in an interesting way by Janet Jennings; Miss 
Sophia A. Walker speaks of American sculpture and the 
exhibit of Mr. La Farge. There are full notes of the mu- 
sical events of the week, and large space devoted to the re- 
view of books. Charles H. Botsford tells of the revolution 
in the cotton industry in the South caused by the Besson- 
ette cotton press, 








There are striking poems by Bliss Car- 
man, Virginia W. Cloud, Richard Hovey and William H. 
Hayne; and stories by Laura Updegraff, L. B. Miller and 
Florence H. Hoyt. 


InN the article of last week by A. E. Dickinson, D.D., 
editor of the Richmond Religious Herald, attention 
was called to the statement in the Annual Report of 
the Baptist Home Mission Society that three fires had 
occurred in buildings connected with the Home Mis- 
sion schools in the South within thetwelve months pre- 
ceding, and that these fires were incendiary and the re- 
sult of the prejudice of the whites against Negro education. 
Dr. Dickinson says that it has lately been shown by the 
published statements of the principals that in two of these 
cases there was no foundation for the report. We have 
already referred to this matter and have mentioned that 
in two cases the present evidence seems to show that 
hatred of colored education had nothing to do with the 
fire. Weare sure that it was no indifference to the truth 
nor any hostility against the white people of the South 
that led to the statement, and we are very glad that it can 
be denied, and certainly none will be more glad than the 
officers of the Baptist Home Mission Society. We be- 
lieve there is less prejudice among the whites of the South 
against colored education than there was when the school 
at Quitman was burned a few years ago and the white 
teachers were treated ina very unchristian way. We have 
the heartiest respect for those Southern leaders and those 
Southern newspapers that are never weary of denouncing 
in the strongest way such occurrences, when they do hap- 
pen, as these incendiary fires, and as the whipping of a 
white teacher of one of the Baptist schools in Texas some 
months ago, simply because he taught colored children and 
preached tocolored people, or the lynchings which we are 
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glad to say have been less numerous of late. In his own 
paper Dr. Dickinson thanks us for our statement that the 
evidence is insufficient to show that the buildings occupied 
by colored Buptist schools at Little Rock, Ark., and Hearne, 
Tex., were destroyed by incendiary fires occasioned by 
prejudice against the education of the Negroes, but he asks 
us to review the case of Columbia, where tbe principal, Mr. 
Becker, supposed the fire to be incendiary, and to put 
against this the statement of Mr. Lindsay, pastor of the 
Baptist church, that ‘“‘no one in Columbia except Mr. 
Becker ever supposed that the fire was incendiary,” and to 
indicate on which side we think the evidence preponder- 
ates. Well, we should naturally think Mr. Becker would 
know more about it than Mr. Lindsay, and as to Mr. Lind- 
say’s statement that ‘‘no one in Columbia except Mr. Beck- 
er supposed it to be incendiary,” Mr. Lindsay said what he 
could not have known. We hold judgement in suspense. 


WE have a communication from a Maryland Episcopal 
clergyman who signs himself with his initials “ W.H. L,” 
taking us to task for what we have said about the proposi- 
tion to appoint a Primus fur the Episcopal Church. He 
tells us, first, that it is merely proposed to make the pre- 
siding bishop elective insteading of coming to bis office by 
his seniority, and that he bas simply to do certain official 
business, presiding over conventions, attending to certain 
correspondeuce, etc.; that the rule of seniority may bring 
feeble men and men of more moderate caliber into office 
or men who are inaccessible because their dioceses are not 
central. He then goes on to say that it is desired ‘‘to have 
for Primus our best bishop”; further, that his seat should 
be at Washington, because it is ‘highly desirable to the 
Church’s interests to develop a strong Church center at 
Washington,” which would be secured by giving the 
Primus ‘‘a fixed see there.’’ This justifies all we have 
said. The man chosen for his supreme ability, the wisest 
man to be the head of the bishops, and who is to make bis 
residence at Washington so as to develop a strong Church 
center, to receive dignity and to confer dignity, cannot 
possibly be anything else than the supreme public repre- 
sentative of the Church, and will be valuable eitber for 
the power he exercises or for the display he makes of the 
greatness of the Church. The reasons given appear to us 
rather excuses, which are in the line of objections from 
the standpoint of the teaching of our Lord and his dis- 
ciples. 


WE protest against one sentence in the article of last 
week on “ Public School Education in the South,” by Mr. 
Verdery, in which he spoke of the period immediately 
after the War when in the South “all judicial and leygisla- 
tive authority was in thecontrol of scalawags and carpet- 
baguers who were inimical to every tradition which the 
native white people held sacred and dear.’’? We are well 
aware that there were great corruptions developed at that 
time, but wealso know that the main purpose of those who 
were in rule was good, that they gave the States improved 
constitutions, protected the Negro citizens, and above all 
established everywhere a system of publicschools unknown 
before. This last was a gift of supreme importance, and 
the many noble men eng:ged in that work do not deserve 
to have these opprobrious designations placed upon them, 
We are sorry to see the men who had sufficient foresight to 
create this system of public schools, which benefited all 
alike and the wisdom of which is now generally recog- 
nized, called **interloping usurpers.’’ Mr. Verdery is also 
in error in his statement of the reason why the State ap 
propriation of $8,000 was withdrawn from Atlanta Univer- 
sity. It was not because of any “ dissension between ove 
member of the faculty who was white, and other members, 
who were Negroes.”’ There was no such dissension. None 
of the faculty objected in the slightest to having the chil- 
dren of the white teachers attend the classes. It was 
wholly stirred up by two or three outsiders who had dis- 
covered the fact that there were there white scholars and 
who persuaded the Legislature to withdraw the appropria- 
tion for that reason. 


Most railroad companies have learned that the saloon is 
abad resort for employés, and that trainmen or switch- 
men who have formed the drink habit are dangerous to 
the service. They are also learning that attention to the 
moral and religious welfare of their men pays in improved 
service and in greater safety. The Chesapeake and Ohio is 
one of the companies that have turned their attention to the 
needs of their men. It bas had Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation buildings erected at varivus points on its route. 
President Ingalls, having ascertained that men who spend 
their spare time “ between runs” in saloons do not xzive 
the best service, invited the railroad department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso:iation to establish buildings 
along the route. He himself has given the movement his 
countenance, has aided in procuring books, sites and the 
necessary fittings, acd has encouraged the use of the con- 
veniences by railroad men. The results are said to be very 
satisfactory. In one place where one of these buildings 
has been opened a saloon keeper complains that his receipts 
have fallen from three thousand dollars a month to seven 
hundred. The passenger department of the road bas borne 
cheerful testimony to the great good accomplished by the 
buildings. ‘At the various lay-over. Stations, especially 
in the mountainous districts, where trainmen formerly 
had no suitable place for resting during the lay- 
over,” it is declared that the men have been 
**led into better paths” and are “in consequence more 
trustworthy.” President Ingalls isa firm believer in the 
Y. M.C. A., and especially its railroad department. He 
says it has “accomplished what no other institution has 
accomplished in this country. It has secured subscriptions 
from railroad corporations, from wealthy men, from the 
employés, avd has kept up the interest of the people in its 
work from its first inception until now. It has done as 
much to bring the employer and employé together as any 
institution.” This is a recommendation which other com- 
panies will no doubt carefully consider. Such a manifesta- 
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tion of interest on the part of companies in the welfare of 
their employés cannot but bring the two closer together 
and increase the efficiency of the service. An engineer 
whose mind is clouded with liquor may cost a railroad 
company many thousands of dollars of loss by wrecking a 
train. Precious lives are in his keeping, and it is of the 
most vital importance that he should be a total abstainer. 
It is, therefore, a good investment for railroad companies 
to favor such organizations as the Y. M. C. A., which aim 
to promote the sobriety, intelligence and trustworthiness 
of all employés. 

Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, the wealthy manufacturer, tells 
in The Forum, what he would do with the Tariff if he had 
the power of legislation upon the subject. His ideas are 
thus summed up: 4 

* First. Duties should be collected chiefly from foreign luxuries 
used by the extravagant rich class without regard to free trade 
or protection, but primarily for revenue. These luxuries em- 
brace two-thirds of all tariff revenue. 

** Second. There should be no income tax in time of peace. 

** Third. Established industries should not be subjected fre- 
quently to violent changes, but should be given time to adjust 
themselves to new conditions. A reduction of more than one- 
half of the duty at one time upon an article is inexpedient and 
even dangerous. 

“ Fourth. Reciprocity, judging from what has already been 
done, is the best step that can be be taken to extend our foreign 
trade, and the policy should be restored. 

“ Fifth. Tbe bounty upon home-grown sugar should not yet be 
abandoned, for it is not yet proved conclusively that the growth 
of beet and sorghum sugar cannot fipally be developed sufficient- 
ly to give us a home supply upon favorable terms. 

* Sicth. Such wool as we cannot produce at home, and yet is 
required for mixture, should be free of duty. 

* Seventh. Art of all kinds should be free, because art treas- 
ures inevitably flow into public institutions sooner or later. 

* Kighth. The tariff once settled, there should be tariff legisla- 
tion only in the second year after each census, except in an emer- 
gency like the present when a deficiency in the national revenues 
and sound policy require additional sums to be collected from 
such imports as are luxuries of the extravagant rich, and not 
the necessaries of life of the frugal poor.” e 
The point at which Protectionists are most likely to take 
issue with the millionaire author is with regard to what 
should be considered as luxuries. He enumerates seven 
classes of importations as luxuries—wool manufactures ; 
silk manufactures; cotton manufactures; flax manufac- 
tures; glass and’ china; wines, liquors, etec., and tobacco 
and cigars. There will be no dispute as to the two last 
classes; but an examination of the importations of wool, 
silk, cotton, flax, glass and china manufactures shows 
that a very large percentage of them are not really luxu- 
ries for the ‘* extravagant rich,” but are used by the com- 
mon people. Many articles which used to be considered as 
luxuries are not luxuries in these days of comfortable liv- 
ing. This is the outcome of our general prosperity, which 
has been developed under the policy of Protection, and we 
hope it may be fully restored. 


AT least in New York the Indian question ought to be 
settled. The claim of the Ogden Land Company to lands 
in the Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations, while 
somewhat shadowy in its character, has so clouded the 
title of the Indians to the land as to have been for years a 
substantial bar to their progress. So long as it remained 
allotments, citizenship and ‘‘ absorption ’’ were out of the 
question, last year Congress provided for a full investi- 
gation and report on the matter. Upon that report, sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of the Interior, the Senate, at its 
session just ended, tried to ‘‘ close out”’ this claim by legis- 
lation, accepting the Company’s offer to convey to the 
United States all its right, title and interest in those 
reservations for the sum of $5 per acre, or about $300,000. 
No sooner was the purpose of the Senate Known than peti- 
tions against such action were sent to Congress. The re- 
sult was, that when the item came before the Conference 
Committee on the Indian Appropriation Bill, they would 
agree only to authorize the Secretary to negotiate on be- 
half of the Indians for the purchase of such interest in 
those lands as the Ogden Land Company might possess, 
the results to be reported to the next Congress. This fur- 
ther delays the matter; but we hope it will be disposed of 
by the next Congress, Upon those Indian reservations are 
several thriving villages and towns, of white people who 
hold the lands on long-time leases at low rates. This has 
further complicated matters, while the collection of rents 
by tribal authorities has been a fruitful source of irregu- 
larity, dishonesty and dissatisfaction. The sooner the 
claim, whatever it may be, is extinguished the better. It 
will be wiser to accept reasonable terms without haggling 
than to prolong existing conditions, and, all things con- 
sidered, the terms proposed seem fair. 


A VERY important change has been made in the local 
government in North Carolina which ought to be dupli- 
cated in several other of the Southern States. Hitherto in 
North Carolina the county commissioners, who have 
charge of all county affairs and the appointment of inspect- 
ors and registers of election, have been elected by the local 
magistrates, who were appointed by the Legislature. In 
this way all local government was annihilated in the State. 
The party in control of the State controlled the election 
machinery and the school management in every county, 
and used it tyrannously. It was in large part a rebellion 
against this centralized tyranny which brought about the 
union of the Republicans and the Populists, who now con- 
trol the State. Now, under a law just passed, the appoint- 
ment of registers and judges of election is taken out of the 
hands of the county commissioners, and they will be 
elected by the people of the counties, and every party 
which has over 30,000 votes in the State will have a repre- 
sentative at the polls. This new law will go into operation 
at the next election. The Governor in North Carolina has 
no veto power, so that the law becomes operative by the 
act of the Legislature. As an illustration of the abuses 
which took piace under the older system we may mention 
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that, in Montgomery County. the register of elections of 
one of the districts complied with the law requiring him to 
keep his book open for registration of voters up to within 
two days of election by hiding himself and his bcok in q 
swamp, where only the faithful Democrats knew where to 
find him, so that others could not register. 





THE unimpeded advance of Japan into the Chinese teryj- 
tory and the confession of defeat by China, implied jn 
sending Li Hung Chang as a plenipotentiary to make 
peace, will compel China to recognize that she must accept 
Western education and culture as Japan has already done, 
This means that immediately after the war there is likely 
to be avery great call for Western teachers, and there 
should he developed a number of schools and colleges of 
the highest character in China. China should become im- 
mediately on the close of the war the great mission field of 
the Christian world. But this also means thatit is not so 
much many missionaries that are needed. as missionaries 
of the highest ability and culture. We, therefore, call upon 
our mission boards to exercise for the next ten years unus- 
ual care in the selection of missionaries, and to send not 
one that is a moderate man, not one that would not be re- 
garded asa man of mark here at home. They should be 
men who are of very superior scholarship and of wisdom; 
men like three or four who could be mentioned, who have 
been worth a dozen ordinary missionariesin Japan. There 
will be wanted no narrow men, no cranks, no men lacking 
in sympathy, none who cannot see what is good in Chinese 
life and character or in the ethics which has been taught 
by Chinese sages, We need men there who have a sense of 
modern science and learning, a delight in it and a faith in 
it; that is, the very best men that our theological semina- 
ries and our technical schools can turn out, and we want 
no others. It is better to have too few than too many, 
* Unum sed leonem”’ is a good motto, ° 

THE Chinese have great reverence for their gods, but yet 

not an enormous amount of respect for the intelligence of 
their gods. Accordingly they have a way of presenting to 
them money which has every appearance of being money 
to the eye, properly silvered on the surface and with the 
design fairly distinct, but made of paper. It is thought 
that the gods will accept it as genuine money, and it is 
used for burial purposes. On just the same religious 
level is the pious fiction by which our Congress pretends 
to hold no session on Sunday, but prolongs its Saturday 
session through the forty eight hours so that in the jour- 
nals of the Senate and House of Representatives the session 
which really is held on Sunday is designated as Saturday. 
It would be very naughty to hold sessions on Sunday ; it 
would be Sabbath breaking; a crime against the Christian 
religion in which all Congressmen profess to believe; so 
they try to deceive the Lord and deceive the people by say- 
ing this is Saturday when it really is Sunday. It looks to 
us as if it would be much more decent squarely to call it 
a Sunday session, and not to add falsehood to the profana- 
tion of the day. 


FRooM all reports it appears that the Investigating Com- 
mission in Eastern Turkey are discovering that the situa- 
tion is and has been much worse than the Government has 
been disposed to acknowledge. Meanwhile reports con- 
tinue to comein from many other sections of the country of 
most brutal treatment by Turkish officers In the north 
where the Dersim Kurds dominate the whole region, there 
seems to have been special zeal in searching for proofs of 
sedition amovg the Armenians In two villages papers 
were found stating that a certain order for arms had been 
filled and the arms forwarded. But there were no weapovs 
of any kind to be found among the few Christians sur- 
rounded by armed Kurds and soldiers. Subsequently a 
man confessed that he had himself forged the papers. 
Notwithstanding this, fifty people, thirty from one village, 
were imprisoned, of whom nineteen were subsequently re- 
leased, five died, and twenty-seven, at the lastaccount, were 
still underarrest. Fourteen of these had been at work io 
a remote section of the country, but had been brought back 
there because their forged names were upon one of the let- 
ters. ‘The prison was a stable which had been used by the 
cavalry. A quantity of wet sand was brought in and put 
upon the ground already wet, and covered with boards. There 
were only two small windows, and soon typhus fever broke 
out among the men, A physician was sent for, whose first 
effort was to isolate the sick. In this he failed. altho there 
was a room which could easily have been secured. Sick 
and well were all kept together. Three of the prisoners 
had Government rations, consisting of a small loaf of bread 
daily. The rest had to care for themselves. When lime 
was desired to be used as a disinfectant it was refused on 
the ground that there was no money to pay for it. It would 
cost twenty centsaday. Nota millcould be had to secure 
suitable food for the sick, and in some cases the doctor 
gave money from his own pocket for the purpose. To 
many it looks as if the Government wi-hed these people to 
die as the easiest way to dispose of them. Everywhere 
throughout Central Asia Minor the Christians are in con- 
stant fear of the Turks, who are being stirred by their 
priests to provide themselves with arms in order to be pre- 
pared for any emergency. Everywhere the prisons are 
crowded with political prisoners, most, if not all, abso- 
lutely innocent of any seditious intentions. In Constanti- 
nople itself we are glad to learn that matters are somewhat 
more quiet. The note from the foreign ambassadors de- 
manding better police supervision seems to have had some 
effect. 





....We are aware that the source would not secure atten- 
tion in certain quarters ; but yet we would like to Jearp the 
proper answer to a question asked by Bishop Latané, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. He wants to know why, !0- 
stead of ‘‘the Historic Episcopate,” set forth as the fourth 
of the demands of the Chicago-Lambeth platform for 
Church unity, we should not read “the Scriptural Episco- 
pate.” The fact that the first of the four conditions is 
“The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 88 
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containing all things necessary to salvation, and as being 
the rule and ultimate standard of faith,’? would seem to 
make a scriptural episcopate all that could be asked. Now 
the preamble to the Lambeth Articles says that they are 
‘tbe Sacred Deposit of Christian Faith and Order, com- 
mitted by Christ and his Apostles to the Church.’”’ Cer- 
tainly if it is from Christ and his Apostles that the Episco- 
pate was received, as we all believe, then the Scriptures 
must give the account of it, and why not make it the 
Scriptural Episcopate ? 


....The distinguished London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, the Toriest of Tories, is to come back to this 
country, from which he has been so long exiled, as Ameri- 
can correspondent of the London Times.. He has always pre- 
sented English affairs in an admirably interesting way, 
but with an animus against Gladstone and the Irish cause 
and everything Liberal, and has been so much out of sym- 
pathy with American ideas that the Tribune has been 
compelled to have another correspondent to keep the bal- 
ance. Hesays he has been so long in England that he 
knows how to present American affairs ia a way that will 
interest and please the English. But we only want to know 
what English he has in mind, The English whose views he 
has presented to America are not the English who possess 
the sympathy of Americans, and we should regret to have 
bim represent America in a way that would be pleasing to 
those Englishmen whom he has pleased hitherto. 


....Doubtless there are more things new under the sun 
than there were in the time of Solomon, and there are more 
things old. The discovery of the new element argon was 
anticipated by Cavendish one hundred years ago, tho 
everybody had forgotten it. In The American Journal of 
Science for March, Prof. George Davidson calls attention to 
the fact that ‘the recent remarkable experiments of Pro- 
fessor Dewar in liquefying air,’ etc., were anticipated by 
Perkins seventy years ago, who, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society in 1826, gave a full account of how he 
liquefied air with a pressure of 1,200 atmospheres, producing 
a beautiful, transparent liquid. And yet this seems to 
have been wholly forgotten. We are surprised that Pro- 
fessor Davidson gives quive so much credit to Professor 
Dewar for his work. The real credit belongs to Professor 
Olszewski, of Cracow, whose methods Professor Dewar 
only followed. 


_...In an admirable lecture delivered in London on ‘* The 
Sun’s Place in Nature,” Prof. J. Norman Lockyer makes 
the following statement, which we are glad to see, for we 
cannot join in his regret : 

“Tam sorry to say that in this work the center of gravity of 
the activity has left our country and has gone out West. We 
have to look to our American cousins for a great deal that we 
want to know in these matters, for the reason that now they not 
only have the biggest telescopes, and most skilled observers, but 
also they have been wiser than we—they have occupied high 
points on the earth’s surface, and thus got rid of the atmospheric 
difficulties under which we suffer in England, and especially in 
London.” 

Mr. Lockyer says that the Lick Observatory in California 
possesses ‘‘ practically the most important telescope in the 
world at the present moment.” 


... The temperance people of Indiana are to be congrat- 
ulated on the passage of the Nicholson Local Option Bill 
through both Houses. According to the rather meager 
press dispatches, it is a bill to establish local option in the 
various communities; and, where liquor is allowed to be 
sold, to hedge it about with important restrictions. For 
example: liquor dealers may not keep open between 11 
P.M. and 5 A.M., or on Sundays or on holidays. When their 
saloons are closed there must be no screens or blinds or 
anything to obstruct the full view of the interior, nor must 
they allow the use of dice or of cards or of any games upon 
their premises; saloons must all be on the ground floor, 
and when any drinker persists in violating the law, be is 
made equally culpable with the proprietor. 


....We do not quite understand why, in the persistent 
and sometimes malignant attacks upon General di Cesnola, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum, his military title 
should be questioned. Thus The Critic, which is one of his 
Critics, speaks of bim as ‘‘ ‘Gen.’ di Cesnola,”’ as if toimply 
that he claims a title which does not belong to him. His 
military record is perfectly regular, if we may trust the 
“American Kucyclopedia,’? which says that at the close of 
the War he was breveted Brigadier-General, having served 
with distinction as colonel, and suffered in Libby Prison. 


....We have received the pamphlet published by the 
friends of the Armenians, whose case has been considered 
by a council called by the Fresno, Cal., Congregational 
Church. We have no doubt that the menbers of that 
council meant to do justice. Weare willing to be'ieve that 
the Armenians were not wholly in the right; at the same 
time we still hold that the refusal of the Fresno Church to 
have a mutual council was a great blunder and puts it 
under the presumption of being wrong. We do not, how- 
ever, care to go into any discussion of the matter. 


. .That humor mightily increases the force of a soft 
answer in turning away wrath is delightfally illustrated 
by Capt. Charles King in bis story dealing with the Chi- 
cago labor riots, inthe March Lippincott, The spokeswoman 
of a mob, a virago of huge stature, was lavishing a tirade 
of billingsgate upon a trim and punctilious captain of the 
regulars. When she paused for breath, the soldier looked 
up at her from under his hat brim and mildly remarked ; 
“Madam, you’re prejudiced :” whereat even the mob for- 
got their rancor and roared with laughter. 


_::+»A correspondent writes us that we have’ done injus- 
tice to the reporter; that it was really Dr. Pierson himself, 
and not the reporter, who at Dr. Gordon’s funeral com- 
dared the deceased clergyman tv Joshua, whose touch was 
delicate enough to carry the grapes of Eshcol without dam- 
aging their bloom, while he could yet hew Agag in pieces 
before the Lord. Our correspondent heard the words and 
was surprised at the error, for which @ reporter might 
have been excused. 


-.+-Think of jt! The senior class at Cornell University, 
5" pposed to be the most democratic college in the couatry, 
has yoted to wear the cap and gown, Bah! 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


SOME STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND. 


SOME organization connected with the Church of Eng- 
land has been engaged the past two or three years in en- 
deavoring to gather thorough and accurate statistics of 
that great body. It may surprise many of our readers to 
learn that the Church of England has hitherto had no sta- 
tistical system. It is true there was published for several 
years an official Church of England year book, which gave 
much information respecting the various dioceses, mis- 
sionary and other organizations, with reports of annual 
ordinations and confirmations; but it had no comprehen- 
sive statistical returns. 

We do not know under whose direction the new effort to 
gather annual statistics is being made. We notice the 
results for 1893-’94 as published in the London Guardian, 
with the statement that all the dioceses are represented 
except that of Truro, which, however, has promised to 
make regular returns next year. The completeness of the 
reports may be inferred from the fact that out of 13,566 
incumbents, 13,088 have filled up the statistical blanks and 
returned them, leaving only 478 who have made no report. 
There are three tables in The Guardian—the first on 
Church work, the second on clerical incomes, and the third 
on voluntary contributions. The returns are either for 
the calendar year 1894, or from Easter 1893 to Easter 1894; 
practically, therefore, they are for 1894. 

Taking up the first table on church work, we notice that 
the population for each of the dioceses is given both for 
1881 and 1891. In all except three there was an increase of 
population, the net increase for all being 3,034,137. The 
next column gives the number of incumbents, of whom 
there are 13,566, not including the diocese of Truro. This 
shows an increase in two years of only four, which is very 
small indeed. The diocese which has the most ivcumbents 
is not that of London, as might be supposed, but thut of 
Norwich, which returns 881; the second is Oxford, which 
has 644, and the third York, which has 6.9. London bas 
551. The number of baptisms of infants during the year 
was 540,716, and of adults, 11,846. The figures for infant 
baptism show that there has been an increase in the last 
two years of over 50,000. It is sometimes said that there is 
a decline in infant baptism in this country. If it be true, 
it evidently is not true of the Church of England. The 
number of baptisms of adults seems very small in compar- 
ison. 

The returns for communicants ara estimated. They 
foot up 1,701,499, which is an increase in the last two years 
of about 264,000. In this column the diocese of Loudon 
(which does not include all of London) leads with 142,351 ; 
Manchester, the center of manufacturing interests, comes 
second with 122,686. No other diocese has as many as 
100,000, while one, that of Sodor and Man, has as few 
as 1,887. From a list of churches showing how often 
holy communion is administered, it appears that there 
are in what is known as communicants’ Classe:, 69,849 
males and 150,607 females. The number of sittings af- 
forded by the parish churches is 5,385,341, of which 4 025,145 
are free. Chapels-of-ease accommodate 487,354. Sittings 
for 658,561 are also provided in mission rooms and 93,011 in 
other buildings, making a total of 6,624,267. In the 
Sunday-schools there are 578,485 infants, 788,718 boys, and 
903,215 girls, making a total of 2,270,418. There are in 
Bible-classes 226,762 females and 209,184 males, making a 
total of 435,946. ‘Tbe temperance branch of the work shows 
that there are 150,616 abstainers, which we are sorry to say 
shows a decrease of nearly 5,000 in the past two years. 
There are 47,994 non-abstainers and 442,263 juveniles. This 
last number shows an increase of more than 60,000 in the 
past two years. 

A very complete exhibition is given of the number of 
those who are engaged in various kinds of lay work; for 
example, as district visitors, Sunday-school teachers, mem- 
bers of choirs, either paid or voluntary, bell riagers, lay 
readers, licensed and unlicensed, deaconesses, nurses and 
mission women. Of deaconesses there are 157 paid and 139 
voluntary; of lay readers there are 1,670 licensed and 2,- 
232 unlicensed; of bell ringers, whatever their function 
may be, there are 34,121. 

Passing on to the second table, which deals with clerical 
incomes, we find that the gross total income derived from 
the tithe rent charge, from rent of glebes, pew rents, 
church collections and Easter offerings, fees and Easter 
dues, interest on funded property, income from ecclesiasti- 
cal commission, and other sources, amounts to $21,340,510. 
Of this the amount coming from pew rents is only $1,253,- 
505. There are various deductions to be made from the 
gross income which reduce it to a total of $16,558,500. Of 
this the diocese of Norwich appears to receive a larger 
sum in the absolute than any other diocese, amounting to 
over a million dollars. This is due to the large income that 
is received from the tithe rent charge. 

The last table relates to voluntary contributions for 
church work, and includes the amount paid to assistant 
clergy by the incumbents and from other parochial sources, 
the church collections and Easter offerings, the salaries 
of lay helpers and church expenses, the maintenance of day 
and Sunday schools, the support of the poor, for church 
buildings, burial grounds, endowments, parsonages, school- 
houses, home and foreign missions, and diocesan and gen- 
eral societies. The grand total for all vhese purposes is 
nearly $28,000,000, a truly magnificent sum of money. Of 
this grand total $647,030 goes to domestic missions, $1,208,590 
to foreign missions, $418,945 to diocesan, and $306,310 to 
general purposes. For the support of the poor the annual 
offerings amount to $2,610,690. In the department of church 
building it appears that the amount raised for the edifices 
themselves was $4,472,135, and for the fittings $1,457,675. It 
js explained that the amounts given for foreign and home 
missions and for diocesan and general purposes only in- 
clude the contributions which are made through the paro- 
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chial societies, and do not embrace the sums givenin other 
ways. 

In connection with the bill now pending in Parliament 
for the disestablishment of the Church of England in 
Wales, it may be of interest to call attention to the reports 
for the four dioceses situated in that principality. They 
are Bangor, Llandaff, St. Asaph’s and St. David’s. It ap- 
pears that in these four dioceses there are 959 incumbents 
and 120,477 communicants. The total of voluntary offer- 
ings for all purposes amounts to $930,230. 


NATIONAL DEACONESS CONFERENCE. 
BY THE REV. 8. T. WILLIS. 


THE eighth annual Deaconess Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, closed its three days’ sessions at the 
Central M. E. Church, New York City, on Saturday even- 
ing, March 9th. The Deaconess Order, tho it is but eight 
years of age, claims a membership of five hundred and has 
established and maintains thirty-six Homes in the princi- 
pal cities in the United States, besides severul flourishing 
institutions in China, India, Switzerland and Germany. 
These annual conferences are held for the purpose of pro- 
moting uniformity in the order and of aiding in all the 
features of the peculiar work for which the order exists. 
The program of this Conference, over which Bishop I. W. 
Joyce, of Chattanooga, Tenn., presided, was interesting 
and helpful throughout, talent of a high order from all 
parts of the country contributing to the profit of the ses- 
sions, 

Among the prominent features of the program were the 
following : ‘‘ The Deaconess—Trained in Mind, Heart and 
Spirit’; “The Future of Deaconess Work”: ‘The Dea- 
coness amoung the Sick’; ‘‘The Deaconess among the 
Children”; ‘‘The Deaconess in Rescue Work”: “The 
Deaconess in Relation to Institutional Work,” and “ The 
Deaconess and Rescue Missions.’”’ The general conclusions 
emphasized the necessity of such a thorough preparation 
for the work of the Deaconess that members of the order 
might be fitted for successful service among the neglected 
in the wealthier and educated classes, as well as among 
the poor and the ignorant. In the discussion of this im- 
portant work a delegate from Boston declared that, altho 
the noted “ Back Bay District” of that city is a synonym 
for Plutocracy, it is, nevertheless, one of the most destitute 
sections. He also said that woman, with her natural quali- 
fications for this work, if trained, could accomplish more 
for Christin such a difficult field than a minister could. 
She goes at it in the spirit of love; and as Phillips Brooks 
once said, ‘* Duty makes us do things well, but love makes 
us do them beautifully.” The one essential in spiritual 
training is the yielding of ourselves and our members, as 
instruments of righteousness, unto God; for then we have 
fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. The work 
of the deaconess is a life of self-sacrificing service whose 
motive power is the love of Christ; in fact, the principle 
upon which the entire order is established is—self-sacrifice 
for Jesus’ sake, 

In discussing ‘‘ The Future of Deaconess Work,’ the con- 
census of opinion seemed to be that the deaeoness would 
becone more of a missionary to the “submerged tenth,” 
and would do more to lead the wealthy and thoughtless to 
Christ ; that the future will witness the gathering of the 
numerous training schools into a few institutions thor- 
oughly equipped for efficient training, in which the most 
thorough hospital and medical work will be required. But 
the characteristic feature of the future deaconess as a serv- 
ant of men will be absolute self-surrender to the L rd, as 
some one said, ‘‘such as that which made the life and work 
of Dr. A. J.Gordon what it was, who, when the importance 
of the work of the Holy Spirit first dawned upon him, en- 
deavored to use the Spirit more in his ministry. But it 
was when he learned that he must allow the Spirit to use 
him that his great work for which he became famous really 
began.’”’ Just at that point Dr. F. M. North uttered a note 
of warning against ‘‘ Deaconess Professionalism,’’ which 
would thwart the very spirit and aim ef the whole order. 

Members and candidates in the Homes are maintained 
and allowed 88 per month in lieu of clothing, and if after 
five years’ service they become disabled they are provided 
with acomfortable support during life or disability. In 
preparing for the office the candidates are required to take 
a two years’ course of study, arranged by the Conference, 
They are also recommended to wear a uniform and dress 
distinctive of the order. The peculiar service of woman is 
becoming more and more popular each year. Considerable 
attention has been given to it recently among the Baptists 
of Philadelphia. They have opened a Buptist Hospital in 
Detroit, with five Deaconesses in charge. and the ‘Cory 
House ”’ of Deaconesses at Chester, England, is under the 
auspices of the Baptist Church. 

The question of instituting an Order of Deaconesses has 
agitated the ecclesiastical councils of the Presbyterian 
bodiesin many parts of the country for several years past. 
General interest is also felt iu other churches and in society 
at large in the question of the proper sphere of the modern 
woman’s activity. 





Dr. Herrick Johnson says : 

“The best example of self-denying liberality in the Bible is 
recorded of woman. The best example of loving service in the 
Bible is recorded of woman. The best example of conquering 
prayer inthe Bible is recorded of woman. The gift was the 
widow's mite; the service was the anointing of Jesus with a box 
of ointment; the prayer was a mother’s prayer for a daughter 
possessed with adevil. Jesus never let fall such words of royal 
commendation as concerning these three women. Of the poor 
widow he said: ‘She has cast in more than they all.’ OfgMary 
he said: ‘She hath done what she could.’ And to the Canaan- 
itish woman he said: ‘O woman, great is thy faith; be it.unto 
thee even as thou wilt.’” 

It cannot longer be denied that during the last seventy- 
five years woman has accomplished marvelous things for 
Christ. Perhaps this order of Deaconessess will do much 
toward answering the question of woman’s ministry in the 
modern Church. 

New Yorg City, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT the Free Church Congress in England, to be held 
at Birmingham at the close of this month, among the 
special topics to be discussed are the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment bill, the Local Option bill and the subject of interna- 
tional arbitration. 


....Itis reported from Russia that M. Pobiedonostseff, 
the Procureur of the Holy Synod, who it was hoped would 
be displaced by the new Czar, is gradually gaining power. 
He bas powerful friends in the Church, and they have been 
doing their utmost in his favor, and, according to reports, 
he is now nearly as powerful as ever. 


....A series of Bible conferences, under the care of the 
Evangelist, George C. Needham, has been carried on in 
Massachusetts. Nearly two hundred and fifty Bible lec- 
tures have been given. Over thirty pastors in eight cities 
and towns have assisted. There has been great quicken- 
ing and deepening of spiritual life, and the results have 
gratified the workers. 


...-An event of considerable importance has recently 
happened in Sofia. Mgr. Mladenoff, the Bishop of the Bul- 
garian Uniat Church (that portion of the Bulgarians in 
communion with the Church of Rome), has become recon- 
ciled to the orthodox communion, in alliance with the 
Greek Church. This was solemnly acknowedged by the 
Bulgarian National Synod, and an ancient See which had 
practically lapsed has been in favor of the new prelate. 


.... The Rey. Thomas Dixon has resigned the pastorate 
of the Twenty-third Street Baptist Church in this city, 
which for several years has been holding its Sunday serv- 
ices in Association Hall. The church, it is said, will go 
back toits old building on the corner of Lexington Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street, which it occupied before Mr. 
Dixon was called from Bostop, and he will probably or- 
ganize a free movement untrammeled by denominational 
restrictions. 


.... The American Board reports receipts for February 
$46,318 against $49,203 for February, 1894. The falling off 
is entirely in legacies, there being a gain in donations of 
$600; in special donations of $5,000, and in donations for 
their debt of $600. The total receipts for six months have 
been $315,912, against $328,587, for the corresponding period 
of last year. Detailed statement shows decrease in regu- 
lar donations, $8,743; for the debt, $24,006; increase in 
special donations, #305 ; in legacies, $19,860, 


....Plans are maturing for the coming International 
Christian Exdeavor Convention, to be held in Boston in 
July. One change is notable. Hitherto the sessions have 
closed on Sunday, making that the great day. It is ex- 
pected now to carry them over till Monday. There are to 
be no sessions at all on Sunday, the Endeavorers being 
urged to attend the different churches and take part cor- 
dially in theirservices. The public meetings of the conven- 
tion open on Wednesday evening, July 10th, in fifteen or 
twenty of the churches. The next morning comes the 
first session in Mechanics’ Building and in two tents. 
Thursday evening will come the annual address of Presi- 
dent Clark. On Saturday morning they all march in a 
body to Boston Common to listen to an address by Governor 
Greenhalge on good citizenship. There will be specially 
conducted pilgrimages on the last day of the convention to 
Bunker's Hill, old South Church, Faneuil Hall, Cambridge 
etc., also excursions to Lexington, Concord, Salem, Plym- 
outh and to Portland, Me.,the birthplace of the Christian 
Endeavor. 

....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has se- 
cured the services of Arthur J. Brown, D.D., of Portland, 
Ore., as corresponding secretary. It will be remembered 
that after the death of Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Dr. George D. 
Baker, of Philadelphia, was elected to the position. But he 
declined, feeling unwilling to leave his pastorate. Since 
then the position has been vacant, some of the work en- 
tailed having been done by Benjamin Labaree, D.D., 
acting as Recording Secretary. The plan of securing 
some one to fill the vacancy, however, has not been for- 
gotten, and quite recently Dr. Brown was elected, and has 
recently intimated his acceptance of the call. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Brown wasa prominent candidate 
for moderator of the last General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He is well known throughout the coun- 
try, and especially in the West, as a man of great executive 
ability, fine address, and thoroughly in sympathy witb the 
aggressive work of the Church. The feeling exists on 
every hand that the Board is extremely fortunate in secur- 
ing his services for such important work. 


....Dr. M. D. Hoge and the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Richmond, Va., celebrated, on February 27th, the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the church and the 
ministry of the pastor. The church has had no other 
pastor, and Dr, Hoge has had noother charge. Graduating 
at Union Theological Seminary, in 1843, he went to Rich- 
mond as a licentiate, and for a while was the assistant of 
Dr. W.S. Plumer, then pastor of the First Church in that 
city. Repeatedly other churches, both North and South, 
have sought to secure Dr. Hoge for their pulpits, but he 
has always remained with the people among whom his 
labors commenced. At the time of its organization the 
church had a membership of sixty-three; it now has over 
600 and has sent forth two other organizations. Only one 
of the original sixty-three membersis now living. To him 
more than to almost any other person is due the kindly 
and fraternal feeling which has always existed between 
the churches of different denominations in Richmond. 
Five years ago there was an elaborate celebration of the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate. When arrange- 
ments were made for the fiftieth anniversary Dr. Hoge 


requested that there be nothing more than a simple recep- 


tion in the church on the evening of the 27th. There was, 
however, a public reception at the large Masonic hall on 
the evening of the 26th, and Dr. Hoge was requested to 
preach a commemorative and historical sermon in his own 
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church on the evening of the 27th. Theré were large gath- 
erings which expressed the most cordial regard and esteem 
in which the venerable Doctor is held throughout the city. 
Especially significant was the reception where civil and 
military officials, Jews, Roman Catholics and Christians, 
united in doing honor to a Christian minister whom all 
regarded as a friend. 


...- Irregularities have appeared in the financial manage- 
ment of the American Church Missionary Society, the 
organization in the Protestant Episcopal Church which 
conducts work in Cuba, Brazil and at home. In January 
of this year Mr. Geo. C. White, a comparatively new mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, was made chairman of the 
Finance Committee and commenced a series of investiga- 
tions which resulted in showing that the Rev. W. A. New- 
bold, the general secretary, had drawn from the society 
about $12,000 more than the amount due for his salary,and 
that he had failed to credit about $7,000 received from 
interest and other sources. After continued conferences, 
the committee at a meeting held on March 5th closed the 
relations with the society of both Mr. Newbold and Mr. 
Oakley, the treasurer. Mr. Oakley, it is stated, offered his 
resignation some weeks since. He was honorary treasurer 
rather than acting treasurer, Mr. Newbold apparently 
having conducted the detail business of the office. Mr. 
Newbold’s salary was $2,500, and he lived expensively iu 
Montclair, N. J. Hestates that he had an allowance of 
$1,000 a year for traveling expenses, but this was denied by 
the committee, who stated that all such expenses were a 
proper charge against the society. 


....A sharp controversy has been precipitated in the 
Presbytery of New York. Among the weak churches under 
the care of that Presbytery is the Church of Sea and Land, 
situated in the extreme lower part of the city between 
Chatham Square and the East River. Last year the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Churcb, under the lead of Dr. 
Parkhurst, entered into an agreement with the Presby- 
tery to take charge of the work of this church, for one 
year, from October 1st, 1894, and make an experiment of 
down-town evangelical work. If its efforts were successful 
it was agreed that there should be a longer term of co- 
operation. Among the specially needy churches is the 
New York Church, at the other extremity of the city, 
corner of Seventh Aveuue and 128th Street, Dr. Charles 
S$. Robinson, pastor. There is on the ehurch a 
heavy mortgage, and at the meeting of the Presby- 
tery last week it wus decided to sell the property 
of the Church of the Sea and Land as soon after March 
12th as a fair price could be secured, and to use %50,- 
000 of the proceeds in reducing the mortgage upon the 
New York Church, ‘Some weeks since Dr. Parkhurst, in a 
sermon, spoke very strongly with regard to the conduct of 
certain members of the Presbytery, who, he said, had been 
guilty of actions asa body which no one of them individu- 
ally would have countenanced, and recently,in an interview 
inthe New York Tribune, he gave the story in detail. He 
said that the action for the sale of the church was taken 
without the slightest conference with the session of the 
Madison Square Church, and charged it as a ‘‘ deliberate, 
cold-blooded violation of a solemn contract,” a regular 
Tammany proceeding. He also went on to say that the 
resolution was passed only four months after the beginning 
of the year, and thus eight months prior to the termina- 
tion of the probationary period. On Monday the Pres: 
bytery rejected a motion reflecting on Dr. Parkhurst, 
and named a committee of investigatioa. The trustees 
of the Church of Sea and Land have adopted a series 
of resolutions protesting against this action, aud consent- 
ing toa mortgage on the property only on condition that 
the Presbytery secure to the church its present occupancy 
undisturbed for a term of ten years, and in case the Madi- 
son Square Church withdraw, that they shall meet the ex- 
penses of the church for that time. 








Missions. 
A HAPPY CHANGE IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON, 





SINCE Hiroshima became the temporary residence of the 
Emperor, and the general camp where troops were massed 
and then dispatched directly to the seat of war, Christian 
work has been vigorously prosecuted in that city by both 
Japanese and foreign workers. In the last division—the 
third—that left for the front only a short time ago, there 
were xbout seventy professing Christians among the sol- 
diers at the time the body arrived in Hiroshima. During 
the two months or so of their stay in camp there many 
more of the men became interested in Christianity, and 
some of them became Christians without a doubt. Chris- 
tian literature was largely scattered, preaching and private 
conversation were actively prosecuted, and hospital visit- 
ing diligently attended to. 

It is said that the Christian soldiers were closely scruti- 
nized or examined by their officers, and that it was found 
that they were among the most strong, steady and patri- 
otic of the Division. This, with ‘other things, doubtless, 
seems to have led to a change of attitude toward Christi- 
anity. Heretofore the possession of Christian faith has 
been supposed to be antagonistic to the development of 
patriotism, courage and other soldierly qualities. The 
change produced was so marked that it came to be thought 
desirable to ask permission of the authorities for Christian 
pastors to accompany or follow the troops to the front. 
The usual roundabout way of approach was adopted, and 
influential persons consulted. The outcome of this was 
the presenting of a formal petition for four Japanese pas- 
tors to be allowed to go to the seat of war. Six days agoa 
reply came saying that two out of the four would be al- 
lowed to go. 

This is a cause of great rejoicing to all the Christians of 
the land. Heretofore Buddhist priests only have been al- 
lowed to accompany the army. It is hoped that this new 
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and happy change may be the beginning of a permanent 
improvement. One of the pastors to go is Kumial, that is 
Congregational, while the other is Episcopal. A request 
is shortly to be sent to the authorities asking for permis. 
sion for a missionary to accompany the pastors. If this ig 
granted the one to go will probably be one of your corre. 
spondents, the Rev. A. D. Hail, D.D. Dr. Hail had consid- 
erable experience in the American Civil War, and so would 
have special qualifications for the work. The War Depart. 
ment will send these pastors and give them soldiers’ fare 
both while on the way and while in the field. Their other 
needs will be supplied by contributions from the churches, 
the missionaries and other sympathizing friends. 

The Rev. Henry Loomis, agent of the American Bible 
Society, has received written permission to visit any of the 
garrisons in the country, and to distribute Bibles or por. 
tions of the New Testament. He has had some of the Gos. 
pels printed and bound in an exceedingly neat and 
convenient way for men who cannot be encumbered with 
any extra burdens. Mr. Loomis has already distributed a 
very large number of these among the troops that have 
been in Hiroshima. This permission, with the one for the 
pastors to accompany the troops, looks as tho the War De. 
partment has really turned a partial if not an out-and out 
“right about face” in its attitude to the Christian religion, 
If now the Educational Department would do the same 
thing, Sunday-schools and all Christian services and work 
would flourish as they have not yet done. 

During the past week we have been enjoying the presence 
of Gen. John W. Foster in Kobe, and some of us in our 
homes. The General’s eminence and repute are a great 
satisfaction to the press and people of Japan, while his 
Christian character is equally a source of joy to the mis- 
sionaries. The peace embassy from China reached Kobe 
early this morning. The Japanese Government has pro. 
vided a comfortable steamer to take both the Embassy and 
General Foster to Hiroshima, and it is expected that the 
start will be made this afternoon or to-morrow moruing. 

We can but hope and pray that the outcome of this con- 
ference may help on both these nations to the attainme:t 
of a yet greater peace than the one they are now consider- 
ing. 

Kobe. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CRAIN, C. S., Harpersville, N. Y., resigns. 
ELY,Joun W., New Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
FOOTE, A. E., Sing Sing, N. Y., accepts callto West Haven, Vt. 


FOSTER, Gro. B, Toronto, Canada, accepts call to Michigan 
State University, Ann Arbor. 


JONES, Asnsy, Charlottesville, Va., called to Bardstown, Ky. 
MACKAY, J. T., Coleraine,accepts call to Liberty, Penn. 


~~ “meee L., Minneapolis, Minn, accepts call to Denver, 
Sol. 


M ORSE, G. B., Painsville, accepts call to Lima, O. 
STILLWELL, H. F., Freehold, N.J., called to Minneapolis, Minn. 
STONE, E, W., Paterson, N, J., accepts call to Bridgeton, N. J. 


TURPIN, Joun B., Charlottesville, Va., accepts call to Ameri- 
cus, Ga, 


WYMAN, W. H., North Abington, Mass, resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


APPELMAN, H. H., ord. February 27th, St. Charles, Minn. 

APPLETON, Harry, Corinth and Moline, Mich., resigns. 

ARNEY, Jas. E., Middleville, Mich., called to Pana, Il. 

CLEAVES, Cuas. P., Enosburg, Vt., resigns. 

CLIFTON, THEo., Milwaukee, Wis., resigns. 

DAVIES, JAs., Salem, Ia., resigns. 

DAVIS, ALB. A., Lakeland, Minn., resigns. 

os ARTHUR B., Gorham, N. H., accepts call to Everett, 
Mass. 

PRESTON, Bryant C., Huntley, accepts call to Springfield, Il. 

RAND, WILbuR, Pelham, accepts call to Norwich, Mass. 

RICHARDS, EMANUEL, Wabaunsee, Kan., resigns. 

SHEAF, Rost. L., Falmouth, Me., resigns. 

STAFF, Frep, ord. March Ist, Forestville, Chicago, Il. 

TERHUNE, Epw. P., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

Tes. Mivo J. P., Arcadia, Neb., accepts call to Chesterfield. 





THOMAS, C. M., Bachelor, Col., resigns. 
VILLIERS, J. CHARLES, Ottawa, Kan., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


ASBECK, J. H., Suspension Bridge, N. Y., resigns. 

BELL, E. K., Managing Editor of The Lutheran World, Cincin- 
nati, O., resigns. 

DANKWORTH. A., Detroit, Mich., died recently, aged 40. 

oh en H., President of Carthage College, called to Polo. 


HARDY, Oscar, Orleans Four Corners, N. Y., died February 
14th, aged 54. 

HEDRICK, J. M., Charlotteviile, Va., died Feb. 18th, aged 5. 

HILL, RevuBeEn, Philadelphia, Penn., died March 31, aged 69. 

SEEGERS, J. ©., Richmond, Va., accepts call to Albany, N. Y. 

WAGNER, A. E., Kansas City, Mo., called to Topeka, Kan. 

WITTMAN, M. E., Liberty, N. Y., resigns. 


METHODIST, 


JONES, S. G., Cartersville, Ga., died February 20th, aged 9). 
LOVELAND, D. H., Chicago, Lil., died February 24th. 

MAUL, Ww., Jefferson, Ind., died March 3d, aged 80. 
STANTON, F. H., Rochester, N. Y., died February 28th, aged 


Bb. 
WHITNEY. GEeorGE H., President of Centenary Collegiate In- 
stitute, Hackettstown, N. J., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


FREEMAN, J. B., St. Paul, Minn., called to Soutbold, L. I. 

MACKUBBIN, Henry A., Coatesville, Penn., accepts call to 
Flizabeth, N. J. 

REID, ALBERT, inst. February 28th, Bridgeton, N. Y. 

ROBINSON, Wo. M., Pittsburg, Penn.. died March 3d, aged 81. 

WILSON, Jonn, Celina, O., called to Winchester, Ind. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


GESSNER, A. 'T., Detroit, accepts call to St. Paul, Minn. 
GRABAW,H. P. LE F., Steubenville, O., resigns. 

PARNELL, E. H., Laramie, Wyo., accepts call toSbaron, Penn. 
MARFIELD, D. S.. Dayton, accepts call to Avondale, O. eae 
STODDARD, JAMES, N. Y. City, accepts call to Hamburg, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRALY, S. H., Cumb. Pres., Kenton, Tenn., resigns. 


DELLINGHAM, Prt, Unit., Brockton, Mass., resigns. : 

HUGGINS, J. L., Cumb. Pres., Danville, Ind., accepts cal! to 
Fairfield, Ill. m 

McCAW., Davip, Unit. Pres.. inst. February 26th, Hanover eh 

7 eee C., Unit., Treaton, N. Y., died February 0). 
aged 38. 

SAXE, A,, Univ., Rochester, N. Y., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of ** Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 





ANOTHER BOOK ON TENNYSON.* 


THE study of Tennyson’s poetry by specialists is result- 
ing in an almost unmanageable number of books, all of 
them more or less interesting and valuable. Prof. Rich- 
ard Jones, of Swarthmore College, comes now with what 
he entitles The Growth of the Idylls of the King, a 
small book written in a concise and luminous diction and 
composed with strict view to condensation, order and 
accuracy. 

The studies are divided into three chapters, to which is 
added an appendix containing a hitherto unpublished 
version of Tennyson’s poem, ‘To the Queen,” a short 
essay on Tennyson’s punctuation and use of capital letters 
and some remarks touching the possible existence of 
“ Another ’57 Copy” of the Idylls. The first of the three 
chapters treats of the subject-matter of the ‘‘ Idylls of 
the King,” the second traces their beginnings, and the 
third reviews and analyzes them as a completed work. 

Professor Jones’s method is a good one in the main ; he 
sets the gist of his subject clearly and cleanly before the 
student with a painstaking and scholarly directness and 
brevity. Whatever may be said of his theories, certainly 
his arrangement of the facts in evidence is admirable. 
His choice of materials shows the true scientific winnow- 
ing and the judicious use of parallel comparisons avoids 
the possibility of confusion. 

What will best please the ordinary student in Pro- 
fessor Jones’s little work is the drawing together within 
the smallest compass of the crystallized results of labors 
performed by many distinguished specialists. No words 
are wasted upon fine writing, and such critical comment 
as he offers is of the briefest and most suggestive nature. 
Moreover, his notes are necessary notes, and the refer- 
ences welcome in their place, 

We wonder much, however, that here once more a 
professed critical student of Tennyson’s poetry should 
take the narrow view, Is it true that specialists in Eng- 
lish literary study are contracting the vision of student, ? 
Opticians say that the person who holds his eyes sted- 
fastly in one direction can see but about one-sixth of the 
horizon. Our English professors may be in the habit of 
looking too steadily down the English lane, or probably 
they know nothing but English ; hence their contracted 
view when it comes to analytical criticism. To change 
the figure slightly, most of the specialists in English 
literature look back to Gower and a solid wall behind 
him; the ancient horizon is shut out of their sight. 
Conspicnously does this limitation show in a work like 
Professor Jones’s, to read which is to be constantly aware 
that the author regards Tennyson as standing in absolute 
independence of Greek and Roman literatures, and, espe- 
cially in the composition of the Idylls, wholly uninflu- 
enced by anything beyond the works of Malory, Geoffrey 
and Ellis, 

It has appeared to us, while giving pretty sharp atten- 
tion to recent and contemporary essays in Eaglish criti- 
cism, that critics slip further and further away, year by 
year, from the true datum line of reference. It may be 
“ practical,” and it may give better financial returns to 
shut out from students the ancient Greek horizon ; but 
it will not give scholarship or the true limit of critical 
linguistic and literary and artistic vision. Behind Chau- 
cer are the sources of Chaucer, and they are not all Eng- 
lish sources ; behind Tennyson are the Celtic legends, 
but also Arethusa. 

Nothing is more certain than that Tennyson was early 
and deeply fascinated with Theocritus, and that the very 
name ‘‘ Idylls of the King” was an acknowledgment of 
the influence of the idyllic genius. Being first and last 
a consummate artist, Tennyson naturally labored hard 
to keep everything like close imitation out of his work ; 
but the larger lines of resemblance which the “ Idylls of 
the King” bear to the historical, or rather, historico- 
tomantic, idyls of Theocritus are clear enough to eyes 
that know how to look for them. Tennyson caught with 
a deft hand the very knack of the Doric master in open- 

Ing a story ; for example, take the XX(Vth Idyl of The- 
ocritus and compare its beginning with that of ‘‘Guine- 
vere” or that of ** The Coming of Arthur,” not for verbal 
resemblance or like turns of thought, but for a certain 
abruptly simple and absolutely adequate form, originated 
by Theocritus, which seems to be the sidden projection 
of a starting-point, 

In his chapter tracing the beginnings of the “ Idylls of 
the King” Professor Jones should have gone back to the 
very beginning. And it would have been most helpful 
and fertilizing to the etudent’s mind if reference had 
been made to the fact that in his rural idyls, like the 
“*Miller’s Daughter” and the “ Talking Oak,” Tennyson 
clearly showed how his imagination had enriched itself 
upon the bucolics of Theocritus, and how the Laureate’s 
almost perfect art dissolved and re-created its borrow- 
ings, 

_At this point the version of the poem “ To the Queen,” 
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here for the first time printed, presents an interesting 
proof of Tennyson’s secret admiration of Theocritus ; 
and it tells with all the power of silent admission how 
careful Tennyson was to cover up every sign pointing at 
his sources of inspiration. This version contains the 
following stanza, a part of which we italicize— 
“ T would I were as those of old 
A mellow mouth of song to fill 
Your reign with music which might still 
Be music when my lips were cold.” 

It is impossible to think of a simpler or truer render- 
ing of Mowwdv xarvpiv or6ua—mellow mouth of the Muses 
—as Theocritus has it in his Idyl VII, than this sup- 
pressed phrase of Tennyson’s first draught of his famous 
lines. We might multiply similar, if less direct, items 
of proof to show that the ‘‘Idylls of the King” were 
shaped in Tennyson’s imagination primarily on the semi- 
epical model invented by Theocritus, just as the pasto- 
rals, the ‘ Miller’s Daughter” and the ‘ Gardener's 
Daughter,” were cleverly veiled and beautifully adapted 
imitations of the rural idyls of the same poet. Indeed, 
the opening lines of ths ‘‘Gardener’s Daughter ” come 
very near being more than an echo of che beginning of 
the Thalysia : 


‘*"Hy ypdvocg avin’ éyO re kai Eixpitoc é¢ tov *Adevra eipropec 
ék tréALo¢.°— 
“Once on a time out of the city went 
Toward Hales River Eucritus and 1.” 
Or, as Tennyson sings : 
“This morning is the morning of the day 
When I and Eustace from the city went.’ 

But this resemblance is not solitary. Leaving behind 
the fact that Eucritus and Eustace sound much alike, 
and casting aside the morning trudge t> the country in 
both poems, we further on find Tennyson singing : 


“Alltheland ... 
Smelt of the coming summer.” 


And in due place Theocritus had struck the same note : 
‘“travr’ wodev fipeog waaa riovoc, ode S brapac — 
“All smelt richly of the generous summer,” etc. 


Yet further along in the ‘‘ Gardener’s Daughter,” the 
splendid description of the trees and the singing birds 
suggests that Tennyson was trying to outdo Theocritus 
by a fuller and richer strain of sound and color : 

“From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves ; 
The lark coul! scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm; 
The red-cap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud as tho he were the bird of day.” 
Compare that passage with the following literal transla- 
tion of one from Idyl VII of Theocritus (beginning ‘4 4’ 
bAodvyav”’): 
* And in a thick thorn bosket far away 
Plained the acredula; the ring-dove coved, 
The larks and finches twittered all around ; 
And o’er the fountains swung the golden bees.” 

But enough ; the ultimate source of all the idyls of 
Tennyson isin the Arethusan well of Theocritus. Like 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, the noble Laureate reached far 
back with the searching roots of his genius, and found a 
rich residuary soil in old crevices ; in his case the slopes 
of ‘‘ Aisna, mother mine,” where the ‘ sunburnt cicada 
sang” were ever in sight, He held the Muse of England 
in his arms while he looked forth upon the blue Sicilian 
sea, as Menalcas longed of old to do, hugging the one 
of his choice. 

We commend Professor Jones’s little book to students 
of Tennyson, a3 an excellent guide (so far as it goes) in 
reading the ‘* Idylls of the King.” We cannot, however, 
see the ground or the need for straining a point in order 
to mike out that the ‘ Idylls of the King” are anything 
more, when taken together, than a string of idyls, sec- 
ond in form and finish to the idyls of Theocritus, 
They are not an epic in the large, true sense, Taken 
with the Laureate’s pastorals they form a splendid work, 
approaching nearer in their display of the poet’s craft- 
manship, to the perfection of the best Greek art than 
any other performance in the English language; but 
they are idyls pure and simple, possessing just the 
dramatic spirit, the epic suggestion and the minute yet 
vigorous lines of elemental lyric naturalness whiéh mark 
the Syracusan’s glorious models, 


_ 
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PROFESSOR LADD’S PHILOSOPHY OF MIND.* 





PHYSICAL research has so attracted to itself the devotion 
of this generation that the study of philosophy has lost its 
former prominence, It was not so very long ago that our 
college presidents were expected to introduce their senior 
classes to the mysteries of metaphysics, and to wrestle in 
their company with the great problems of the human soul, 
Whatever criticisms may be passed upon the substance of 
their doctrine, the lecture rooms of such men as Walker 
and Wayland and Hopkins and Seelye were stimulating 
places, and the modern lecture room of which this is com-- 
monly said, may well consider that it is honorably dis- 
tinguished. There has, undoubtedly, been too much disposi. 
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tion to condemn metaphysics, to dispense with it alto 
gether, or to exhibit it only by way of warning students 
not to waste their time over it. This disposition has been 
manifest among students of psychology, and we are 
favored with serious attempts to construct ‘a psychology 
without a soul,” and instructed that the present age re- 
quires accurate particulars concerning nerve centers and 
molecular vibrations rather than knowledge of God, and 
freedom and immortality. Even so brilliant and imagina- 
tive a genius as Professor James declared that he would 
write a psychology without any metaphysical preconcep- 
tions, and, altho he cannot be said to have succeeded in 
the attempt, and has, we believe, seen the error of his ways, 
there are many less gifted philosophers who think that his 
method is the one required by science. 

Professor Ladd’s book is a strong protest against all such 
avoidance or suppression of the real problems of psycholo- 
gy. Singularly enough, it is Huxley that has most im- 
pressively warned rash devotees of science of the all- 
pervasive nature of metaphysics, in his most happy para- 
ble of the pious Buddhist, the complacency of whose 
vegetarianism was destroyed by the inspection of a drop 
of water through the microscope. But Huxley’s purpose 
was skeptical, while Professor Ladd has constructive 
aims. He frankly maintains a dualistic theory, and con- 
tends that monistic theories require just as much meta- 
physics as dualism, but of an inferior character. Perhaps 
the best portion of the work is that devoted to the criti- 
cism of the principle of “parallelism” as between the 
cerebral activity and the activity of consciousness, resting 
upon the “identity-hypothesis’’ as stated by Héffding. 
According to Professor Ladd, body and mind do not run 
parallel in their activities. The body begins to be as a part 
of nature, aud develops in dependence upon nature as well 
as upon mind. The mind begins to be in dependeace upon 
the body, but not as a partof nature. It develops itself, 
choosing ends, and determining the bodily conditions and 
movements appropriate to the attainment of these ends. 
And yet, Professor Ladd concludes, there must be some 
ultimate unifying principle, some ‘ monistic solution,” 
which is ouly to be found in ‘‘an Other and an Absolute 
Mind.” 

In view of this “ monistic solution ” we incline to regard 
Professor Ladd’s criticism of those who differ with him as 
somewhat harsh, He has a dry and rasping style, which 
might be less fatiguing to the reader did it convey more 
amiable sentiments. Perhaps the odium theologicum bas 
too long been associated with metaphysical discussion to 
be laid aside, but it seems indecorous to characterize the 
carefully thought-out statements of opponents—psycholo- 
gists of equal distinction, perhaps, with Professor Ladd— 
as nonserse, aud as being “ like those of a lunatic endeavor 
ing to stand in mid-air on his own unstable head.’’ Does 
this pass for effective criticism in the class rooms of Yale ? 

Such asperities must be regarded as especially unfortu- 
nate in the treatment of so grave a subject. They are sug- 
gested in this case by what many careful thinkers consider 
to be an exceptionally clear definition of the most funda 
mental distinction in pbilosophy. In Thompson’s ‘ Sys- 
tem of Psychology,” we redd that ‘*' all states of conscious- 
ness imply and postulate a subject Ego, whose substance 
is unknown and unknowable, to which states of conscious- 
ness are referred as attributes, but which, in the process of 
reference, becomes objectified, and becomes itself an attri- 
bute of a subject Ego which lies beyond, and which 
ever eludes cognition, tho ever postulated for cognition.” 
This doctrine appears to commend itself to Professor 
James, and is by some thinkers held to be the basis of all 
true metaphysics. It emphasizes the distinction between 
subject and object, and avoids the confusion of those who 
attempt to objectify the subject. In their view the subject 
can never become an object of thought. The thinker and 
the thought can never be the same. To the pure reason 
there can be no conscicusuess of the true self, the subject 
of all states of consciousness; and yet this is but another 
way of saying: “Iam conscious,” There must always be 
an ‘I that is conscious, and there can never be, strictly 
speaking, an I of which I am conscious ; an! as an object 
of consciousness. Conscious we are of attributes and acci- 
dents and changes, bat not of substance. 

Those who entertain these opinions do not, therefore, 
object to the use of the word self-conscious, or deny a con 
sciousness of self, as ‘‘a generalization from a vast amount 
of experience with perpetually changing states,” or as “a 
conscious process implying the activities of thinking, re- 
membering, imagining and willing.” It may be urged, 
however, that such definition as this makes insufficient 
provision for the ego before what is called self-conscious- 
ness begins. In some sense the ego must exist as the sub- 
ject of consciousness from its first moment to its last, and 
there should be due recognition of this in any definition of 
the subject. What we suppose Professor Ladd to have in 
mind is what is commonly known as the “ empirical ego,” 
which should certainly be distinguished from the ego of 
metaphysics. And this, we may add, is of especial impor- 
tance in a treatise upon the philosophy of mind. 

Professor Ladd may be seen at his best in his treatment 
of double consciousness in the light of what he calls 
‘* psychical automatism.’’ Equally effective is his exami- 
nation of the metaphysics of the physicists in their doc- 
trines of the conservation and transmission and correla- 
tion of energy, and his contention that it may be as legiti- 
mate tospeak of energy as stored by or set free from the 
mind as to employ similar phrases concerning molecules. 
In general, we should say, this writer is more successful 
in destructive criticism than in constructive exposition, 
his language frequently leaving us in perplexity as to his 
meaning. Confusion of thought may be diluted, but not 
cleared by copiousness of speech. It is impossible to spend 
too much time in elaborating the plan of a treatise on 
metapbysics, and in selecting tae most accurate and most 
concise forms of statement. The fact that Professor Ladd 
finds it necessary to quote many pages from his recent 
treatise upon psychology indicates that his philosophical] 
system is stil] lacking in symmetry and com pleteness, 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE TAL- 
MUD.* 


Dr. MIELZINER’S Introduction to the 
Talmud is a valuable book for the student 
of religion and archeology. Inthe Talmud 
the wisdom of the Jewish sages for a period 
of about eight hundred years (from 300 B.c. 
to 5004 D.) is deposited. In that period of 
time the Greek and Roman civilization de- 
veloped and in encounter with the more 
ancient civilizations of the East produced the 
germs of that wonderful spiritual growth 
which we call our modern Western civiliza- 
tion. The ubiquitous Jew has watched 
the whole historical process with religious 
anxiety, for whatever new thought came 
to the surface and asserted itself in the life, 
habits and the modes of reasoning of his 
neighbors he had to measure by the scale of 
hisown ‘‘sacred law’”’ before he formed a 
resolve to accept or to reject it. Not only 
religious thoughts, but historical pheno- 
mena and scientific learning (such as astron- 
omy, mathematics, medicine, zoology, bot- 
any, etc.) were searched into and, in a meas- 
ure, developed by the Jewish sages of those 
times; and a go dly portion of their wis- 
dom was recorded in the voluininous work 
known as the Talmud. 

The object of the book before us is to “‘in- 
troduce”’ the modern reader to that maze 
of ancient wisdom. The work is divided into 
three parts. In Part I (3 to 114 pp.) the 
author tells us what the Talmud is, who 
were the authors of it, and at what time 
they lived, who were its commentators and 
the epitomizers of the legal enactments it 
contains. He gives us a list of the “‘ auxili- 
aries to the study of the Talmud,” and a 
“bibliographical”? catalog of the works 
that have been written on and about the 
Talmud in modern tongues, The “ biblio- 
graphy,”’ however, is not complete. The au- 
thor takes notice mostly of the works pub- 
lished in book form; the many essays and 
scholarly expositions published in the peri- 
oficals of the English, German, French, 
Italian and other scientific societies could 
not. be incorporated in the work before us 
without making ita volume five times as 
large as would suit the author’s object in 
preparingit. This “bibliography,’”’ however, 
is interesting in so far that it shows the 
scope of subjects treated on in the Talmud, 
subjects like medicine, surgery, anatomy, 
botany and others, which very few scholars 
would think to look forin that monumental 
work. 

More interesting and instructive are the 
second and third parts of Dr. Mielziner’s 
work in which the “ hermeneutics ’”’ and the 
“methodology” of the Talmud are ex- 
plained. We find there that there was no 
arbitrariness and no blind yielding to pop- 
ular demands in the so-called “legalism ” 
of the rabbis. From the time of Hillel the 
Great (about 40 BC.) to the last expounders 
of the Mishnah (Amoraim) there was a 
system of hermeneutical rules by which the 
rabbis were guided in their deduction of 
laws from the word of Scripture. With 
rare ability and a perfect mastery of the 
subject, Dr. Mielziner explains these rules 
and addnces passages from the Talmud to 
jilustrate them. As the same rules applied 
to the dednetion of religious laws (on the 
observance of the Sabbath and holidavs, 
the ritualistic mode of slanghtering cattle 
and others) as well as to civil and criminal 
laws, wecan perceive how the conceptions 
of Law and Equity, which are at present so 
distinct, were blended together and identi- 
fied with gach other in Talmudic legisla- 
tion: acommonly acknowledged equitable 
consideration was a law, and a law could 
not be valid unless it took regard of the 
rules of equity. Without the least attempt 
to express an opinion in favor of the Talmud 
or against it, with perfectly unbiased and 
scrupulons conscientiousness, Dr. Mielziner 
shows how some rabbis of the Talmud 
tried to use these hermeneutical rules for 
Reductiones ad absurdum, and how their 
arguments were disproved by their col- 
leagues of creater logical acumen. 

In the third nart of his work (pp. 190-264) 
Dr. Mielziner explains “the system of tech- 
nical terms and phrases adapted to the pe- 
culiar methods of investigation and dem- 
onstration”’ of the Talmud. Here, as in 
the previous parts of his work, our author 
shows a perfect mastery of his subject and 
uncommon ability in explaining it. His 
diction is simple, his statement lucid, and 
his tenor perfectly unbiased. We find, how- 
ever, that Dr. Mielziner has omitted to ex- 
plain one important point—the pI", the 
‘“‘assumption”’ which the rabbinical law 
makes in cases where testimony is wanting 
or of equal force on both sides. especially 
in civil suits. Numerous instances of this 
kind are cited in Dr. Kohut’s ‘ Arukh,”’ 
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8.v., DIN. These instances show that the 
rabbinical law in its ‘‘assumptions”’ in- 
clined in favor of the weaker party in liti- 
gation (in point of dispute between husband 
and wife, or between creditor and debtor), 
and that it accorded the benefit of a doubt 
to a scholar and a laborer and similar con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Mielziner’s book will be found useful 
and interesting to many a student of arche- 
ology. It would be well, tho, that the sec- 
ond edition of this work be improved in 
typography and in the transliteration of 
Hebrew words, which should follow English 
and not German rules of spelling. Thus 
we should have Midrashim, not ‘‘Midrasch- 
im.”’ The rabbinical law ‘‘assumes” that 
“a scholar would not allow a work to go 
out. of his hands not completed and per- 
fected.’’ Dr. Mielziner should justify this 
assumption in the second edition of his ex- 
cellent and instructive book. 
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The new edition of The American Com- 
monwealth, by James Bryce, is the third, 
and is revised throughout, with several 
new chapters added. Like the original 
work, the revision is done thoroughly, and 
affects the minor as well as, to a certain 
degree, the larger features of the work. A 
few modifications have been introduced here 
and there in deference to critical opinion, 
with the view of softening positions which, 
as they stood in the first edition, were re- 
garded as extreme. In general the serious 
revisions are the new chapters required to 
trace the national history in the seven years 
which have passed since 1888, and to take up 
a topic very insufficiently touched on be- 
fore, but which is now presented in the 
magnificent Chapter XCI of the second vol- 
ume, ‘‘The Home of the Nation.” The 
three extremely important chapters follow- 
ing are also new—‘‘ The South Since the 
War,” “Present and Future of the Negro,”’ 
“Foreign Policy and Territorial Expan- 
sion.”?” The omission of the first of these 
topics was probably the most important 
defect of the first edition, but, if so, is nobly 
and amply corrected in the revision. The 
effect of it on the general character of the 
work is to give it a broad and philosophical 
basis, and to bring the nation and its his- 
tory into those solemn and imperious rela- 
tions with the world, with nature, and the 
divine Author of nature, which is the no- 
blest and most instructive aspect of the 
subject. The chapter is so important and 
so fundamental as to raise the question 
whether its true placeis notearly in the first 
volume, among the opening chapters. We 
think it is, Mr. Bryce traces briefly and 
strongly the physical features of the coun- 
try—mountains, rivers, plains, the result- 
ing climates and conditions as to fertility 
and vegetable production, with the distri- 
bution and variety of mineral resources. 
He shows what effect these conditions had 
at the beginning, in concentrating and con- 
densing the colonies on the seaboard un- 
til they were strong enough for expan- 
sion, and how that later expansion west- 
ward has been in every stage of its de- 
velopment, affected by physical condi- 
tions which at one time promised to check 
it east of the Rocky Mountains, and might 
have done so, were it not for the new 
and almost foreign terms introduced into 
the situation by the discovery of gold and 
the Mexican War. Mr. Bryce does not 
overlook the consideration that these con- 
ditions are continually operating, and have 
as yet by no means exhausted the impres- 
sion they are to make on the nation. He 
points out the slow operation of these infl- 
ences even where the people are exposed to 
their full effect, as they have not been in 
our case. He asserts, however, that they 
have gone far enough to show that the fiber 
of the races collected here is ndt deteriorat- 
ing, but, in some respects, which he points 
out, improving. That the final result will be 
a national type distinct from any yet devel- 
oped he does not doukt, tho he thinks that 
result distant, and cannot be expected until 
the filling up of the territory has checked 
immigration. The chapters on the South 
and the Negro question are marked by the 
same broad consideration which character- 
izes everything Mr. Bryce has done. To 
him facts are more than facts; they are 
witnesses which are to tell him something. 
What they tell him is the important thing 
to be known. Hesees the evil and the good, 
but, what is more important, he seizes on 
the vital fact and the vital relations of all 
the facts. His conclusions are encourag- 
ing. There is much in his book to show 
that heis not blind to the large problem 
which good and sensible citizens are likely 
to have on hand in this country for many 
years tocome. But he views the situation, 
as all good and strong men here do, with 
hope and confidence, There is not 4% dis- 


couraging word in his book, and not one 
that can be twisted intoasneer. The new 
chapters take the reader into the vexed sub- 
jects of present politics, where it is more diffi- 
cult to preserve the tone of a dignified and 
intelligent optimism. The chapter which 
in the first edition was on the Tweed Ring, 
in this is rewritten into a chapter on Tam- 
many, and is more to the present point and 
purpose. Mr. Bryce treats these topics with 
such success as to make his new chapters 
inspiring reading to those of us who, 
being in the thick of the woods, lose sight 
of the relations of things and cannot be 
too thankful for the encouragement given 
by such observers from the outside. The 
result of our comparison of this edition 
with the first and our final remark in closing 
what we have to say about it, is that Mr. 
Bryce has in this revision thrown the light 
of seven eventful years into his work and, 
in some respects, of seven years’ reconsidera- 
tion into the illustration and re examina- 
tion of some critical points of the work as 
published originally, and thatthe result of 
this has been to bring his work to the point 
where the period and the movement itself 
may be said to find a logical termination 
with the solution of the problems contained 
in it fairly and hopefully in sight. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. Two vols., gilt 
top, crown 8vo, $4.00.) 


Volume VI of Johnson’s Universal Cy- 
clopedia. A New Edition Prepared by a 
Corps of Thirty-six Editors, Assisted by 
Eminent European and American Spe- 
cialists. Under the direction of Charles 
Kendall Adams, LL.D., President of the 
University of Wisconsin, Editor-in-Chief, 
(A. J. Johnson Company, New York. Eight 
vols , 8vo, cloth, $48.00.) This volume, VI, 
advances the general work from Mozin the 
vocabulary to Rale. The large number of 
full and elaborate articles on economic and 
political subjects show the new and healthy 
public interest taken in these questions, 
Among these we name an excellent article, 
almost a treatise in itself, on ‘‘ Political 

‘conomy,”’ by Prof. A. T. Hadley, of Yale ; 
another on “ Political Parties,’’ by the 
editor; and a third on *‘ Political Scien:e,” 
by Jeremiah W. Jenks. ‘‘ Municipal Gov- 
ernment ’”’ is well handled by Albert Shaw, 
“Municipal Corporations” by Frank J.Good- 
now, ‘* Municipal Law ”’ by Munroe Smith. 
In the department of Law, we have a nota- 
ble article by Prof. Francis M. Burdick, of 
the Columbia Law School, who contributes 
another on the *“ Obligation of Contracts.”’ 
We name these examples particularly to 
show in one subordinate group of subjects, 
the high standard maintained in the work 
as to contributors throughout the work. 
Thus we find * Positivism” treated in an 
article of liberal dimensions by John Fiske; 
‘*Palwontology,” in the same way by Henry 
S. Williams: *‘ Pottery and Porcelain,’’ by 
Prof. Russell Sturgis ; “‘ Philosophy,” by the 
Hon. W. T. Harris; ‘‘ Pauline Epistles,” by 
Prof. George B. Stevens, of Yale. The arti- 
cles on medical and scientific subjects are 
full and from the best sources. The local 
geography of the country is thuroughly de- 
veloped, both in notices andin maps. Par- 
ticular attention is given to colleges and 
institutions, American biography, religious 
denominations—in fact, to every object of 
khowledge which admits of topical state- 
ment. The general ruleof the Cyclopwdia 
seems to be, as to length of articles, the 
minimum, and as to the number of topics 
in the vocabulary, the maximum. This rule 
has been carried out so as to leave the arti- 
cles full enough to put the reader on the 
track, and to give him the substantial 
facts and outlines. It is impossible in such 
a notice as this to criticise the articles 
themselves, tho we find many of them ex- 
ceedingly well done. We are ratber sur- 
prised to find the Editor-in-Chief reassert- 
ing in his article on Napoleon I the old 
notion, exploded for the last time by Mr. 
Ropes, that Napoleon was too ill on the 
17th before Waterloo to take the field, or 
that the capture of La Haye Sainte at 4 P.M. 
opened a gap in the English lines, or that 
Napoleon knew early on the 17th, that 
Bliicher had retreated on Wavre, or that 
Grouchy took the road to Namur after 
Ligny instead of thatto Wavre. Hemoved 
about seven miles northeast of Ligny and 
was then on a road which deviated but little 
from the direct road to Wavre. 


The Ministry of the Spirit. By A. J. 
Gordon, D.D. (First published by the 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
Philadelphia; sold to Fleming H. Revell 
Co., who now hold the copyright. $1.00.) 
This is the last work of the late Rev. Dr. 
Gordon, of Boston, and a work which comes 
with peculiar grace and power as a legacy 
and benediction from one who, in himself 
and his ministry, showed so much of the 
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fruits of the Spirit. Since the publication 
of Archdeacon Hare’s “‘ Mission of the Com- 
forter’’ we have seen no treatment of the 
subject which is to be compared with Dr, 
Gordon’s. His chapters seem fresh and 
helpful. The reawakening of American 
Christians to the great theme of their rela- 
tion to the Spirit may be said to date from 
the Great Awakening of the last century, 
and particularly to the preaching of Presi. 
dent Edwards. From the mighty inspira. 
tion which the Church then received there 
has been no going back. In estimating the 
character of President Edwards’s preaching 
and the secret of its power, we have to re- 
member the tremendous practical efficiency 
given to what might otherwise have heen a 
purely dogmatic preaching by his appeal 
to the Spirit, and the close, constant and 
vivifying relation in which he and his asso. 
ciates held their hearers with the ever-pres- 
ent DivineSpirit and bis work. The Revival 
history of the American Churches has been 
an illustration and extension of the work 
of the Spirit. The conceptions of the 
Church have grown clearer and more defi- 
vite on this subject. Dr. Gordon’s book is 
anexample. He limits himself strictly to 
the office work of the Divine Spirit in the 
period from the incarnation of Christ to the 
end of the age, this being the period as to 
which the intimations of Holy Scripture 
most clearly apply. He takes up the great 
points in the historic revelation of the 
Spirit—the advent, the naming and embodi- 
ment of the Spirit, the enduement, com- 
munion, administration and inspiration of 
the Spirit, and, in the two closing chapters, 
the threefold conviction of the Spirit and 
his ascent. The Divine Indwelling, by 
E. Woodward Brown, (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, $1.25). is a work on the 
same general subject, but with more refer- 
ence to the ordinary practical relations and 
applications of it. The author discusses the 
indwelling of the Spirit on the divine side, 
what it is and how manifested in the be- 
liever. He discusses, also, the same indwell- 
ing on its human side, showing topic by 
topic what the fruits of this indwelling are. 
The same subject is discussed again 
in a different way and at many different 
angles in a volume published by Fleming 
H Revell Company—The Holy Spirit in 
Life and Service. It is compiled with an 
Introduction by the Rev. A. C. Dixon, and 
consists of addresses by a number of speak- 
ers delivered before the Conference on the 
Ministry of the Holy Spirit, in Brooklyn, 
Octeber, 1894 Among the speakers whose 
addresses are reported are Dr. Cuyler, 
Major Whittie, Dr. A. J. Gordon, Anthony 
Comstock, Dr. Arthur Pierson and some 
fourteen others. 


A Breath of Suspicion. A Novel. By 
Frances Isabel Currie. (F. I. Webb, New 
York.) This story is substantially a mod- 
ern prose version of “Othello” with a happy 
ending. For the suffering hero it basa 
true, generous and noble man “ Beltran 
de Armas,” who tho not done to death by 
his Iago escapes by the closest with wife 
and life, health and fortune, It has a les- 
demona in the pure, lovely and loving, but 
proud and easily duped ‘‘ Madeline Fergu- 
son.” Suicides are liberally provided,while 
for the supply of villains, three first class 
examples in one New York City house, 
make a very unusual allowance. The 
story opens with a fine and strong picture 
of the bleak Canadian town ‘‘ Yarrow,” of its 
plain,honest people and stern Scotch parson 
with his inflexible exterior and his deep- 
lying Scotch heart,warm enough when you 
reached it. The point of the story is to 
develop the wide breach between husband 
and wife deeply and truly attached to each 
other, that may be effected by “a breath of 
suspicion.”? Thestory would be stronger if 
the development of this needless and base- 
less suspicion were left more to natural in- 
fluences and misinterpretations such as 
often arise in the ordinary experience of 
well-intentioned people. This part of the 
development is worked by the artificial and 
unnatural machinery of plot and villain. 
The final happy result is brought about 
not. by the actors coming to their right 
minds and recovering their natural sanity 
and sweetness, but by the explosion of plots 
and the villains being ‘hoist with their 
own petard.” After this wandering and 
overlong delay in unnatural and unhealthy 
sensationalism, the story comes back to the 
cool, pure and healthy tone of the opening 
chapters, and ends leaving a good im- 
pression on its readers. 


From the Fleming H. Revell Company we 
have a neatly manufactured manual of The 
Rights and Duties of Citizens of the United 
States. By Dr. Edward C. Mann, of New 
York. (81.00.) This volume is drawn for 
the people in plaju, direct, popular form. 
On controverted questions like the Protert 
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ive Tariff, both sides are stated, and we 
observe in different parts of the book more 
or less distinct traces of Mr. Facing-both- 
ways, as, for example, on the silver ques- 
tion and on the labor question, both of 
which need to be treated by a man who 
bas thought far beyond a compromising 
position and reached a clear and definite 
position. The State and Local Govern- 
ment of New York, with the Tezt of its 
Constitution. By Orlando Leach. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 35 cents.) This is a revised 
edition of this convenient little manual, 
and an appendix to the ‘‘Our Republic” 
by the same author. In the series of 
“Economie Classics,” published by Mac- 
millan & Company (New York, 75 cents), 
the most recent numbers are The First Six 
Chapters of the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation of David Ricardo, 
1817, published with a brief sketch of 
Ricardo’s life and work and a preface, and 
a comparative selection of Parallel Chap- 
ters from the First and Second Editions of 
an Essay on the Principle of Population. 
By T. R Malthus, 1798: 1803, (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 75cents.) The parts re- 
printed are Chapters I, II, 1V, VII, and X 
of the original work in XIX. The full 
analysis of these chapters shows what the 
original work was. The changes in the 
second edition were considerable, but none 
of any importance were made in the several 
editions published later, 








Sonnets and Lyrics. By Katrina Trask. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. $1.00.) 
This collection of poems by Mrs. Spencer 
Trask is the supplement of her three dra- 
matic idyls, ‘‘ Under King Constantine,” 
of which a second edition has been recently 
published. Of these miscellanies we like 
the lyrics best. The poetic idea is always 
in them; and worked out sometimes with 
force and boldness. Here is an example 
which any American poet might be proud 
’ to reckon among the children of his fancy : 

“AT LAST. 
“ Beyond the bourn of mortal death and birth, 

Two lovers—parted sorrowing on earth— 

Met in the land of dim and ghostly space. 

Wondering, he gazed on her illuminated face. 

* Alone you bear the burden now,’ he said, 

‘Of bondage: mine is ended—I am dead.’ 

With rapturous note of victory, she cried, 

‘The Lord of Life be praised! I, too, have 

died.’” 


A different but very graceful example is: 
“The lady sat in her vine-clad tower.” 

Religion on the one hand and love on the 
other are the fruitful themes of Mrs. 
Trask’s muse. She delights in poetic min- 
jature, and gives us polished quatrains, 
with contrasts wrought out in a few telling 
lines. She feels keenly, and is able to pre- 
sent the poetic pathos of life as seen in the 
contrasts of human experience. Her son- 
nets do not mark the change from the 
octet to the sestet. They are carefully 
constructed little poems of fourteen lines 
rhymed like the sonnet. The poems are all 
elevated in sentiment, chaste in diction, 
tender, pure, occasionally too compact, and 
steeped in imagination, warmth and color. 


Social Growth and Stability, by D. Os- 
trander (S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, $1.00), 
is neither to be wholly commended nor 
wholly condemned. The author holds that 
belief in God is necessary for the preserva- 
tion of social stability. He believes in 
Christ and Christianity as “ social factors ”’ 
and in Sunday. He declares that ‘ free 
trade is injurious” and “ protection bene- 
ficial,” yet’ he believes that overproduction 
isthe root of the present trouble; in other 
words, that the market for the sale of our 
products is too small. What we want is 
an extension of the market for the sale of 
our goods. He is opposed to the inrush of 
Asiatics and wants “immigration restrict- 
ed.” Heasserts that the eight-hour system 
will prove damaging to capitalists and lead 
to the withdrawal of capital from industry, 
a result that will give the small tradesmen 
and mechanics a chance. We should like to 
have a little proof of this proposition. The 
present indications are that it will dimin- 
ish the operatives’ gains by dimiuishing the 
amount of their productive labor. Mr. Os- 
trander writes without hesitation and with 
dogmatic authority upon all subjects from 
“Railroads and Machinery,” or “* The Gov- 
ernment asa Manufacturer ” to‘‘ Blessings 
in Disguise,” ‘“ The Philosophy of In- 
tuition” and such a novel proposition as 
that “ Man may make his own Manhood.”’ 
We hope that in society things are notin 


such hopeless confusion as we find them in 
this book. 


Voice, Speechand Gesture. A Practical 
Handbook to the Elocutionary Art. By 


Hugh Campbell, M.D., R. F. Brewer, B.A., 
aoq Heary Neville. Including Essays on 
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Reciting and Recitative by Clifford Harri- 
son,andon Recitation with Musical Ac- 
companiment by Frederick Corder, R.A.M. 
The volume contaius upward of one hun- 
dred illustrations by Dargavel and Ramsey, 
and alarge number of selections in prose 
and verse for recitation,reading and dramat- 
ic recital. These selections, which amount 
to more than two-thirds of the whole, 
604 of the 840 pages, are edited with® an 
introduction by Robert D. Blackman. The 
volume is intended to form an elocutionary 
Handbook which shall answer all require- 
ments theoreticand practical,and for its new 
feature gives careful attention to Musical 
Accompaniment to Recitation, which is 
now attracting so much interest. The 
Handbook contains nothing that is novel, 
and is done on the co operative plan, ina 
common-sense way, which steers clear of 
sensational and theatrical methods. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $300.) The 
Basie Law of Vocal Utterance. By Emil 
Sutro. (Edgar S. Werner, New York. $1.25.) 
The basic conception from which this book 
proceeds is a confused theory of the dual 
nature of the voice and a more than ques- 
tionable theory of the discovery of a second 
vocal chord under the tongue which, how- 
ever, appears to be used only by English 
speakers. We doubt the fact, and are, 
therefore, in no position to discuss the 
theory. 


Occasional Addresses and Sermons. By 
the late Rev. Samuel J. Wilson, D.D., 
LL D. With a Memoir by the Rev. Wm. 
H. Jeffries, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. 
Maurice E. Wilson, D.D. and the Rev. Cal- 
vin Dill Wilson. (Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) Dr. Wilson was no ordinary 
man. The impression-he made as pastor of 
the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
burg, carried him to bis place at the head 
of the Theological Seminary at Allegheny. 
The biographic sketch of his life is from the 
pen of his successor, Dr. Jeffers, while, as 
we understand, we owe the selection of the 
addresses and sermons collected in the vol- 
ume and its general editing to histwo sons, 
who have followed him into the ministry. 
The volume is throughout the worthy me- 
morial of a worthy man and will be wel- 
comed as such by Dr. Wilson’s many ad- 
mirivg friends and pupils throughout the 
country. Mthical Addresses is a First 
Series collected from utterances by the 
* Lecturers of Ethical Societies.’’ (S. Burns 
Weston, Philadelphia. $1.00.) So far as 
the great hopes and inspirations which have 
supp orted, comforted and carried man for- 
ward are concerned, we should call this one 
of the dreariest books we have undertaken 
to read. It m»kes on us the impression that 
when Carlyle called political economy the 
dismal science, he must have been think- 
ing of ethics, when assuming the part and 
place of religion. Mr. Kidd is right at least 
inthis when hesaid that men would never 
accept for a religion a system which did not 
have a supernatural sanction behind it. 





Britain's Naval Power: A Short History 
of the Growth of the British Navy from 
the Earliest Times to Trafalgar. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50.) It is pleas- 
ing to note that among the prominent au- 
thorities relied on by the English author in 
the preparation of this volume is ‘‘the well- 
known work by Captain Mahan, U.S. N.’”’ 
For it is not strictly an original history, 
tho it comes from a highly intelligent and 
well-informed writer and is really better 
for the purpose he had in mind asitis. It 
is a brief, compact sketch in which events 
follow each other closely and one heroic 
achievement succeeds another so rapidly as 
to raise the reader’s interest to a high pitch 
of excitement. The American may read 
the book with a pride and interest which 
falls but little below that of the Briton, 
and find it all the more enjoyable for the 
fair treatment of his own country. The 
volume breaks off at the moment when 
Nelson and Trafalgar had given England a 
power on the sea and a renown on the land 
which has been their boast ever since. The 
story is told in a bold, glowing way, not 
flinching and shying off when an ugly truth 
has to be faced, and not sparing the truth 
in trying moments, such, for example, as 
in itsallusions to Queen Elizabeth and her 
parsimony and her mean treatment of 
Hawkins and Howard at the time of the 
Spanish Armada. The story of Briton on 
the sea is a great one, and it was never told 
with better spirit than in this volume, and 
it ends here at the highest point of glory. 


Popular Scientific Lectures. By Ernst 
Mack, Professor of Physics in the Univer- 
sity of Prague. Translated by \Thomas J. 
McCormack. (The Open Court Co., Chi- 
cago. $1.00.) We like the quiet, considerate 
intelligenee of these lectures; but they re- 
quire a good deal of their readers, for popus 





lar lectures, atleast, of the ordinary type. 
The author develops his position without 
unnecessary collision with the previous 
opinions of his readers, and without the 
common and offensive tone of contempt for 
those who have not seen their way to the 
most advaneéed scientific assumptions. His 
topics cover the ground very well, as far as 
the popular interest in it is concerned. 


. The lecturer keeps entirely clear of religious 


or theological questions. In some respects 
his implied attitude to questions of this 
nature would seem to be conservative. 
Readers who are ready to rouse themselves 
to the required amount of application, and 
enjoy abracing and stimulating discussion, 
will find what they want in these lectures. 


Ginn & Co. (Boston, $1.00) publish for the 
University of Pennsylvania the Memorial 
Volume of the Commencement Week of 
1894. It is prepared by the Commencement 
Week Committee of the University, and is 
the record of a commencement week which 
is memorable in the annals of the univer- 
sity by the commemorative recognition of 
the services of the retiring Provost, Dr. 
Pepper, by the various addresses, and the 
presentation of the Franklin statue. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE March issue of The Overlund is 
almost exclusively a fiction number. 





.. The Decorator and Furnisher has re- 
duced its annual subscription price to two 
dollars, 


” 


----‘* A Long Vacation,’’ Miss Yonge’s 
latest story, is being published serially in 
The Churchman. 


.eee'*Woman’s Work in the Home,” by 
Archdeacon Farrar, is announced by Henry 
Altemus, Philadelphia. 


--**Some Labor-Saving Hints for Re- 
porters” are given in the March number of 
The Writer, by Arthur Fosdick. 


.. The publication office of Public Opin- 
ion has been removed from Washington, 
D.C., to Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New 
York City. 


-The Southern Magazine, under its 
new Management, appears in new and at- 
tractive dress, and seems to have taken a 
new lease of life. 


...-Ginn & Co. have in press ‘‘ Gibbon’s 
Memoirs,” edited, with an introduction and 
notes, by Dr. Oliver Farrar Emerson, of 
Cornell University. 


.-An appreciative illustrated article on 
the late George Inness, by his friend, the 
artist, Elliot Daingerfield, may be found in 
the March number of The Monthly [llus- 
trator, 


..-'* Qualifications for Ministerial Pow- 
er,” a series of lectures by Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D.D., will be issued immediately 
in a volume of about 175 pages, by the Hart- 
ford Seminary Press. 


..-A volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Mot- 
ley,” by Mr. J. W. Bengough, who is 
claimed to be a Canadian Whitcomb Riley, 
will soon be published by the Methodist 
Book and Publishing House, Toronto. 


.The Student Publishing Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., will soon issue the Rev. Dr. W. 
Wilberforce Newton’s new novel, “ Philip 
MacGregor,” dealing with local Berkshire 
scenes and characte rs. 


....New books announced as soon to ap- 
pear, by J. Selwyn Tait & Sons, ure an 
edition de luxe of ‘The White Tsar, and 
Other Poems,” by Henry Bedlow, and 
‘“*Under the Corsican,” by Emily Howland 
Hoppin. 

«ee The Review of Reviews for March 
contains a description of the electric street 
railways of Budapest, which are worked by 
an underground trolley, as an object lesson 
for American cities,’especially Brooklyn. 


..The March issue of the Photographic 
Times opens with an article on ‘‘ Photogra- 
phy and the Detection of Crime.’’ Other 
interesting articles are: ‘“‘Some Experi- 
ments in Electric Photography,” by Prof. 
F. Sanford, and a paper by R. D. Gray on 
his three-color system of photography. 


...-For the past fourteen years a large 
committee of ladies appointed by the Con- 
necticut Congregational Club has been issu- 
ing and constantly revising a critical list 
of the best Sunday-school books. The 
pampblet,now amounting tosixty six pages, 
will hereafter be published by the Hartford 
Seminary Press, price 10 cents. 


..Merrill & Baker announce a new edi- 
tion of the Works of George Eliot and of 
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her Life, to be complete in twenty-four 
duodecimo volumes, with one hundred and 
twenty etchings and photo-etchings, price 


$1.50 a volume. The set will begin with 
**Middlemarch,” three vols., published 
February 15th. A limited edition of two 
hundred numbered sets, with extra illus- 
trations, will be sold at $72 a set. 


--Macmillan & Co. have published the 
eleventh edition of Kidd’s ‘Social Evolu- 
tion” in paper covers, at 25 cents, with the 
author’s latest revisions and a new preface. 
The letters from Edward Fitzgerald to Fan- 
ny Kemble, which will run through the year 
as a serial in Temple Bar, will be published 
by Macmillan & Co. in two velumes, uni- 
form with their edition of his letters 
already published. The same house has in 
press ‘‘In Stevenson’s Land,’”? by Marie 
Fraser. 


--The last half dozen numbers of The 
Portfolio, monographs on artistic subjects 
are; “Thomas Gainsborough,” by Walter 
Armstrong; ‘‘ Book-binding in France,” by 
William Y. Fletcher ; ‘‘ Albert Diirer’s En- 
gravings,”’ by Lionel Cust; ‘‘ Italian Book 
Illustrations,” by Alfred W. Pollard; 
‘*The Early Work of Raphael,’ by Julia 
Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady), and ‘ The 
Art of William Quiller Orchardson,” by 
Walter Armstrong. Each of these numbers 
includes about eighty pages of letter press, 
with numerous illustrations and a liberal 
number of full-page plates. 


..-Mr. Wingate, in nis Boston Letter to 
The Critic of March 2d, says: 


* One of Boston’s publishing firms is to make 
an experiment of the modern practical order. 
The project involves the erection, close by the 
firm’s establishment, of a group of pretty cot- 
tages for rental to its employés, the houses being 
built around an interior court, which will con- 
tainacommon garden and playground. Thus 
home, workshop and recreation field will be to- 
gether. Thisisone of the plans of Edwin Ginn, 
head of the well-known schoolbook publishing 
house of Ginn & Co. The firm bas purchased an 
entire block of land in Cambridge, where it pro- 
poses to erect, at a cost of $300,000, one of the 
largest plants in New England. The name of 
the building will be * The Athenwum Press,” a 
bronze statue of Athena over the arched en- 
trance serving as its figure-head, so to speak. 
Another feature of the plan, somewhat on the 
line of that recently inaugurated by the New 
York Herald in its new building, consists in 
having all the presses of the establishment 
placed on the ground floor, in full view of pass- 
ers-by on the street.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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Infectiousness of Milk. Result of Investigations 
made for the Trustees of the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Agricalture, a 
pp. Ml. Boston: Published by the Society.. 


A Popular History of the Reformation and 
Modern Protestantism. By the Late G, T. 
Bettany, M.A., B.sc., with many ilustra- 
tions. 914x644; pp. viii, 512. New York: 
Ward, Lock & Bowden, ..... ...ceesseeceveees 


Tale of Chloe —The House on the Beach— 

he Case of General Ople and Lady Camper. 
ip enas Meredith. 734x5!4, pp. 345. The 
GD iddndcsa Kheveccticctedsenseeds seseentoucaes 
The Advanced Fourth Music Keader for Upper 
Grammar Clas-es and High Schools. By 
James M. McLaughlinand George A, Veazie. 
The Two Part and Three Part studies com- 
posed expressly for this work by 
Gilchrist. 914x654, pp iv, 300. Boston: 
& 


The 


Ginn 
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Publications of the University of Peansylva- 
nia. Series in gir | Literature and 
Archeology. Vol. . No.2. A Primer of 
Mayan i ro aglye piles ad Dantes +. Brin- 
ton, A.! LG. 4 | cD. 9x6, pp. vi, 
152. a: TU GMNRdacccsuceescoxratcoues 12% 

Latin Composition Tablet. By B. L. D’Ooge, 
M.A. 944x6. The BAME.......ccccceccceccscees 

A Selection from the Poetry and Comedies of 
Alfred De Musset. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by L. Oscar Kuhns, 744x5, pp. 
XXXVIL, 282, The SAMEC......-.eeeeeee ceeeeeeeee 

Technique of Scripture, By William Ordway 
Partridge. 74¢x5, pp. iv, 116. The same.... 

Altas of Classical Ansianition By Th. Schrei- 
ber. Edited for English Use by Professor 
W.C.F. Ande rson. With a Preface by Pro- 
fessor Percy Gariner. Lixl4, pp. vill, 203. 
Macmillan & CO ......000 ccecersseceserecccers 

The Student’s Chaucer. Being a c omplete Edi- 
tion of his Works, Euited by the Rev. Wal- 
ter W. Skeat, Litt. D., LL. Ph.D., M.A. 
SU4x546, pp. xxiii, 732. ay York: 
BAME .ccrccccccccccccecccccorssccesevccccosccocecs 

Tryphena in Love. y Walter Raymond. [l- 
lustrate d by I. wa ter West. 7x5, pp. 

he same... 

Parallel Chapters from the First and Second 
Editions of an Essay on the Principle of Pop- 
ulation. By T. R. Malthus, 1798-1803. 7x6, 7 
pp. xix, 134. Thesame..........+ « cece sereeee 07% 

Mental Development in the Child and the Race. 
Methods and Processes. By James Merk 
Baldwin, M.A., Ph.D. With 17 figures and 
10 plates. 84x54, pp. xvi, 496. Thesame.... 20 

The French Verb Newly Treated. An Easy, 
Uniform and Synthetic Method of its Con- 
jugation. By A. Esclangon. 934x744, pp. 
X11, 205. Th SAME. ....... ceccccccccccesccceees 

The Lyric Poems of Robert Burns. Edited by 
Ernest Khys. 644x4, pp. xxiv, 243, The 


Trusts; or, Industrial Combinations and Coali- 
tions in the United States. By Ernst von 
Halle, 734x5%4, pp. xvi, 380. The same... ... 

Poems by Robert Southey. (Golden Treasury 
Series.) Chosen and Arranged by Edward 
Dowden. 64x4, pp. xxx, 24. The same.. 

The Chronicles of Froissart. (Globe Edition.) 
Translated by John Bourchier, Lord Ber- 
ners, Edited and Keduced into One 7 olume 
by G.C, Macaulay, 8x54, pp. xxx, 484. The 
same 


Rational Building. Being a Translation of the 
Article “* Construction’ in the Dictionnaire 
Raisouné de L’Architecture Francaise s 
M. Eugéne-Emmanuel Viciiet-Ls-? pmee 
Geo, Sfartin Huss, 9x7, pp. xii, 367. The 
MAME. 2c cc ec creer reer ere eet tees ee esses ene eeeee 

Jovnet in Search of a Father. BY Captain 

rryat Iliustrated by Henry M, 
With ab Introduction by Vavid lnnuney. 
7545534, pp, x1, 401. The same, 
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Tae Pr Pogttem of Religious Pri By Daniel 

r,D.D. Revised dition, with new 

Tables aa Colored Diagrams. 854x554, pp. 

vew os I spe & Eaton; Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Cu 

The White Tsar, — | “Other Poems. By Henry 
Bedlow. Iilustrated by J. Steeple Davis. 
11¢x8lg. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 

Jadge Ketchum’s Romance. B epee Annes- 
ley Vachell. 744x5\, pp. v The same. 

The Christian State. A Political Vision of 
Christ. A Course of Six Lectures delivered 
in Churches in Varions American Cities. 
By Geo D. Herron. 734x554, pp. 216. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

The Inevitable. and Other Poems. ‘} 
Knowles Bolton, 7x5, pp. val, 100, New Sue: 
The same 

The Old Testament under Fire By A. 
Rebrends. D D. zs, PP. 26. New eae: 
Butler Bible-W ork N 

Amertca or Rome Christ’ or the Pope. 

John L. Grandt.- Introductory by € 
Traynor and J.G. White. Illustrated. 

pp. _ 5%. Toledo, O.: The Loyal Public che 
ing 

Dorothy s sonbis. 
tion. By G. A. Henty. 
cago and New York: Rand, cNally & Co. 

Martin Hewitt, Investigator. By Arthur Morri- 

. T6x5%4, pp. 264. Chicago, New Y 


The Story of a Great Decep- 
74x54. pp. 334. Chi- 


National Conference of 
Charities and Correction at the Twenty- 
first Annual Session, held in Nashville 
Tenn , May 23d-20th, 1804. Edited by Isabel 
C. Barrows. 94x64, pp. xiv, 388. Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis 

State Education for the People ‘in America, Eu- 
rope, India and Australia, With Papers on 
the Education of Women, Technical In- 
struction, and Payment of Results. 954x644, 
pp. 176. Svracuse: C, W. Bardeen 

How to Teach Natural Science Punlic 
Schools. By William T. Harris, LL.D. 
Second Edition, from new plates. 7x5, pp. 
villi, 46. The same 

A Man of Mark. By Anthony “eee 
231. New York: Henry Holt & ¢ 

Miss Cherry-Klossom of TOky6. “Gy. ‘John 
Luther Long. 734x5, pp. vil, a6. Philadel- 
vhia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Gallia. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
Philadelphia: The same...... 

A Forgotten Debt. (Dette Oubliée.) 
lated from the French of Léon De Tinse au. 
By Florence Belknap Gilmour. Authorized 

Edition. 754x5, pp. 282 he same 

pasaan Gemme. A Cycle of Gems. Being a 
History of One Hundred Precious Stones 
with the Signification of Povular Supersti- 
tion attached to Each, and appropriate 
Poetic Sentiments. By Ada L, Sutton. Il- 
lustrated by Mafy F. Clark. 744x6, pp. 2 
New Vork: The Merriain Co 

Paul and Virginia. By Bernardin De Saint- 
Pierre. Translated, with a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction, by Melville i. 
Anderson. New American Edition, ; Mxiks, 
pp. 218. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Ce 

Napo Neon Bonaparte’s First wee ay With 
Comments by Herbert H, Sargent. 8x5'¢, 


Proveedings of the 


ae pp. 


74x5, pp. 


pp. 231. The same. evccee 

A Latin Grammar. By Charies E. Bennett. 
Tlgx5. pp. Xx, Boston: Allyn & Bacon.. 

First Latin Reader. Inctuding Principles of 
Syntax and Exercises for a eg <4 
Jared W. Scudder, A.M. 7x5, pp. 

The same... 

Demon Possession and Allied’ Being 
an Inductive Study of Phenome na of our 
own Times. By the Rev. John L. Nevins, 
D.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. F, 
F. Ellinwood, D.D., with an Index; Bibliog- 
raphical, Biblical, Pathological and Gen- 
eral. 8x55, pp. x, 482. Chicago, New York - 
Fleming H. Revell Co 

Municipal Reform Movements in the United 
States. By William Howe Tolman, Ph.D. 
With an introductory chapter by the Rev, 
Chas. H. Parkhurst, D.D. 74x54, bp. 219. 
The same ; 

Meditations on the Way of the Cross. 

Abbé Henri Perreyve, Translated by Miss 
Emily V. Mason. 5x34, pp. 76. watermnere : 
John Murphy & Co 

La Poudre aux Yeux., Comédie par MM. Eu- 

ane Labiche et Fdouard a ie Edited 
y Arthar H. Solial. .M. 6% xih¢, pp. 
10. New York: oe & Merrill 

Harold. ‘Trauerspielin Fllnf Akten von Ernst 
yon Wildenbruch. Advanced Text| with 
ay face and Notes by A. Voegelin, M.A. 74 

» TRO DAMS... corcccocccccccccercs = Seika a 

nrother of the Third oh By Will L, 
Garver, &x54%, pp. 377. Boston: Arena 
Publishing Co 

One Thousand Dollars a Day. Studies in Prac- 

tical Economics. By Adeline Knapp. 
Ng pp. 182. Boston: The same 
A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. 
A Cena Kitson, 8x5i4, pp. xv, 418. The 
* Re peiding as in a Glass.” A Novel 
Virginia D. Young xi ge, 
Song-Hlossows. By Julia Ant 
yp. 262. The same . 

A Literary History of the Enelish People. 
the Origins to the Renaissance. By. 
Jusseraud. x6,pp. xxii, 545. New vor: 

P. Putnam's Sons 

Pictures in Verse, By George Lansing Ray 
mond, L.H.D. With = “iy illustrations by 
Ma:id Stumm. 8x4, pp. 4 The same, 

God's Parable. and Ot i r Poems. By Susanna 
Mass 74x), pp. ix, 43. Uhesame 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men and 
Great. By EFibert Hubbard, John Ruskin, 
February, 1895, 7x4! Pp. wv. The same.... 

Louisiana Folk-Ta'es. Tn french Dialect and 
English Transl: ation. ‘ollec’ed and Edited by 
Alc tie Fortier, D.St. x6lg, pp. x, 122. Bos- 
ton and New eek Published for the 
American Folk-Lore Society by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.. chekeee ciskirne 

Reckonings from I. ittle Hands. Eight Studies 
in Child Life With Designs and Drawings 
by the Author, and with Process-wor 
Copies from Photographs. By Patterson Du 
Bots. 7'4x5, =p. x, 166. Philadelphia: John 
D. Wattles & Cc 

Some Every-Day Voltes, A Novel. By Eden 
Phillpotts. 8x5, pp. 300, New Yor: Har- 
per & Hros. 

Heavenly Trade-Winds, 
Albert Banks, DD. 7% 

: Cranston & Curt New 


y the Rev. ’ Louis 
. pp, 351. Cinecin- 
. York ; Hunt 


From the Exileto the Advent. By the Rev. Wil 
liam Fairweather, M.A. 746x5, pp. 210. New 
York: Imported by Chas. Scribner's Sons 

Sweet-Scented Flowers and Fragrant Leaves 
Interesting Associations gathered from 

any Sources with Notes on their History 
and Utiiit y. By Donald McDonald. With 
Introduction by W. Robinson. Sixteen col- 
ored plates. TMgxdM4, pp. lil, 136. Imported 
by the same 

Central Truths and Side Issues. 
Balfour. 734x5'4, pp. vill, 238. 
the same 


By Robert G. 
Imported by 


The Amber Witch. A Romance. By Wilhelm 
Meinhold. Translated by Lady Duff Gor- 
A Edited with an [Introduction by Jo- 
seph Jacobs, and tllustrated by Philip 
Burne-Jones. 744x544, pp. xxxvili, 221. 
ported by the same 
How to Read the Prophets. Being the Prophe- 
cles arranged Chronologically tn their His- 
torical Setting with Explanationsand Glos- 
y. By the Rev. Buchanan Blake, B.D. 
7. Tsalah {xl Ixvi) and the post-e xil- 
—— reoeee ts. 74gx5'4, pp. 246. Imported by 
esa 
Chinese Centrai A Ride to ttle eS 
By Henry Lansdell, D.D., =» ee 
G.S. With 3 maps and 80 inamanaene. “In 
tro volumes. %x6, Vol. I, pp xl, 456. 
» pp. xiii, 512. Imported by the same 
oan "Addington Symonds. A Biography com- 
piled from his papers and correspondence. 
y Horatio F. Brown. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. In twovolumes. ‘%tex7, 
Voi. I, pp. xxiii, 420. Vol. II, pp. ix, 386. 
Imported by the Tel 
Bogeed the Vell. By G. B. Willcox. 744x5. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
The Psalmist and the Scientist; or, Modern 
Value of the Religious Sentiment. By 
Seer 4 y M.A... ae. Thira Edition. 
p. vi, 332. The saw 
Forty Ye Sars, ‘in South € hina. The Life of the 
v. John Van Nest Talmage, D.D. By the 
Bien —y Gerardus Fogg. 734x534, pp. 301. 


The Cnrist-t Pontralied Life; or, The Secret of 

Sanctity. Edw. W. Moore. M.A. Firs 
Amertena and Third English Edition. ix, 
vi, 21, The same conece cee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


4 Series of Devo- 
George Matheson, 
dition.) 734x534. pp. 


or, The Broderick Estate. 
Lucy ©. Lillie. 74x54, 
Porter & Coates 


Searching: in the Silence, 
tional Meditations. B: 
D.D. So spagan 
x, 240. e 8a 


Alison's aceniiaiins 


A Story for Gir's. By 
pp. 344. Philadelphia: 


___NEW PUBLICATIONS. —_ 





‘“«The more one looks into 
The Century’s Life of Napo- 
leon the greater is the realiza- 
tion that it is a masterpiece of 
historical literature.’’ 


—THE PRESBYTERIANJOURNAL. 
‘*Decidedly the best biog- 
raphy of the great Frenchman 

yet written.’’ 
— MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


Buy the March Century onanynews 
stand. It contains the chapters depict- 
ing Bonaparte at the opening of his 
career. It reveals ‘ta new Napoleon.” 








Thoughts on Religion, 


By George J. Romanes, Edited by Chas. = Canon 
of Westminster, Cloth. Price, 


THE OPEN COURT PusLAeNNNG Co., 
324 DEARBORN ST., Chicago. 


THE CHRISTIAN STATE. 
A Political Vision of Christ. 

By the Rev. Geo. D, Herron, D D., Pro- 
fessor of Applied Christianity at Grin- 
nell College, Iowa. 16mo, gilt top, 75 
cents; paper, 40 cents, 

“Dr. Herron during the past year has neon 
elicited more criticism from the press, and from his 
professional contemporaries than any other man in 
the American pulpit. His position has been greatly 
misunderstood. Hits messuge is not one of division, 
but of union; not one of destruction, but of construc. 
tion. He would not destroy what is, but would pour 


into it a stimulant and a pote ney for more intense 
and unremitting righteousness, 


THE INEVITABLE 
And Other Poems. 
By SARAH KNOWLES BOLTON. With photo- 
gravure portrait. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 


rough edges, $1.00. 

To the readers of Mrs. Bolton’s biographical writ- 
ings all over the country this little collection of her 
be-t poetical work will be very welcome, Some of 
these poems have been copied far and wide, others 
will for the first time appear in print, 

scaiieneunainicindianimnnie e 
upon 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 


receipt of price by the publishers, 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 


New York: 46 East Mth St. 
Bosvon : 100 Purchase St. 


$10,000 FOR PRIZE SERMONS. 

I am authorized by responsible parties to offer 
prizes amounting to $10,000 for sermons po specific 
subjects relating to the Ethics of Citizenship. Prizes 
to be paid in cash, Competition open to all ministers 
in the United States For terms, condi'ions and form 
of application address, 

oN W.TOU RGEE, 
r Nat Citizens’ Associ ion, 
Mayville, Chautauqua Co., 


ENGINEERING NEWS, 


Published weekly by the 
Engineering Publishiag Co., 
Tribune aspaainitint New York, 


Al. 


News 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
United States, Canada and Mexico, 
$5.00 a year. 


Single copies, 15 cts, Other countries 
in Postal Onion, $7.08 a year. 


Each number contains 24 octavo pages of reading 
matter, carefully illustrated and supplemented by 
an inset sheet (Mx2l inches) of detail drawings 
of some engineering work, Sixteen pages are de- 
voted to technical articles, describing what is 
most important in the whole field of Engineering, 
with special reference to American practice in civil 
engineering. The remaining eight pages contain 
from 600 to 80 items of news retating to the construc. 
tion of Railways, Water-works, Sewers, Koads and 
Streets, Bridges and Buildings, Electrical Plants, 
etc., and make the fullest’ record of reliable con- 
tracting news ever published, 

Since 1887 ENGINKERING NEWS has published 2,110 
different advertisements calling for bids from con- 
tractors. The “proposal” advertisements came 
from 913 different cities and 46 states and territories 
of the United States, in Canada, Central and South 
America, and a few even from Europe and Asia, The 
work advertised ranged in value from a thousand 
dollars or so in small towns to millions of dollars, like 
the Chicago Drainage Canal. 


EDUCATION. __ a 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. (on Ur fokne women. 


Buildings unsurpassed for c a iy health. Twen- 
ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating Classical and general course of study; also, 
eearareasts « and optional. Year commences Sept. 12; 
84. Apply to Miss [pa C.ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, Mass 











WANTED. 





AGENTS ais Neng aazce: on 


MORGAN MFG, So & Fifth Ave., Chicago, mM, 





STATIONERY, ETC. 
fSLoneetan 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their* superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
. Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


* 450 Broome St., New York. ® 


“TAD AND ME" 








The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
sinooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 


a 8, 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
74 Fitth Ave.. New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 4 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 





“MUSIC, 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


for 1895 containing Carols a y 
hey peng eves y bs and Responsive Readings. 


RESURCAM 


A service of Song and Readings, 
Price 5 cents, postpaid. tees 


CANTATAS: 


“Flower Praise’’ (20 cts) “Fest 
Flowers’’ (30 cts) *“*Under the Palme here 


MUSICAL VISITO for March will contain Kaster 


Anthems. Price 15 cents. 
Send for our complete list of Easter Music. 


E JOHN CHURCH CO. 


TH 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


GEO. 8. HUTCHINGS 
HR Ric pend ete herve, 


ager, 


Ry a New York. 
ses 3 ‘postal for Catalogue. 

some oftho latest and best Music publications are? 

by Barter Johns. A 
Bel and the ee § superb cantata that 
won first prize at the lsh National Eistedfodd 
of 1893. rice, $ 

A Sacred Cantata by T. Mee 

Saul of Tarsus, Patsioon, a well known Eng- 
lish composer. Price, 50 cents, 
Two Hours Practice for Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 
Two exceedingly valuable works for Violin students 


prepared by the eminent virtuoso Leandro Cam- 
panari, Price of each book $1.50. 


9 for the 
Mathews’Graded Materials p/enororte 
By W. 8. B. Mathews. To eee in four vol- 
umes, of two grades each. Vols,1 and 2 are now 
ready. Price of each $1.00 per copy. 


2 for tomy Schools, Part 3 


1able collection of Rote Songs prepared by 
G. F. Junkermann. Price, 10 cents. 


The H igh School Ideal (2063.07 cat 


ection of choice vocal music especially suited to 
the needs of High Schools. Price, 75 cents, 


Complete Mandolin instructor 

By E. P. Hod The leading work of its kind now 

before the public. Price, $1, 25, 

TWEE JONMN CHURCH CO. 
Ciucinnatl, New York, Chicago, 
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Financial. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA REPORT 


THE report of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, a summary of which was published 
by us last week, is not only interesting in 
itself as showing the vast results of the 
business of one corporation, but is of im. 
portance as indicating the general situa. 
tion. The Pennsylvania is, as everybody 
knows, very ably and honestly managed, 
and its statistics can be accepted without 
question. 

We leave the matter of dividends to the 
stockholders of that company, who will 
be sure to look at that part of the report 
for themselves ; we shall confine ourselves 
rather to the public aspect of the ques. 
tion. Here is a little table of much sig. 
nificance covering the Pennsylvania sys. 
tem - 


dinary New sail Total dis- 
| Expend- -| Operating ital out- burse- 
| ditures. Expenses. lays. ments, 


-|— cmeoemenane 

ous (8. sue uns st aera Oy ee 1 908 eae 
1894 | 1,385,271 | 85,142175] 3,022) 143! 89,549,589 
The total disbursements of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, for operating expenses and 
for improvements, were in 1894 $34,000,000 
less than 1892 and $25,000,000 less than in 
1893. This, itis to be recollected, is the 
fact about one system only, which, tho it 
is the largest of all, yet includes but a 
fraction of all the railway mileage of the 
United States. What stupendous shrink- 
ages in wages and other expenditures 
would be shown if we had the figures for 
allthe country. The Financial Chronicle 
a week ago printed reports showing a 
decrease in operating expenses of all rail- 
ways in 1894 of $100,000,000 under the 
same items in 1893. These vast sums 
show, even to the unthinking, how great 
an influence is exerted upon our national 
prosperity by the fact that our railways 
are losing money ; for next to agriculture 
our railways form our largest industry, 
employing in good times nearly a million 
of men. 

We do not need to trace down this influ- 
ence in detail. The railways are buying 
no steel rails, for instance, and the steel 
mills feel the effects. They are purchas- 
ing few or no lanterns, shovels, ties, sup- 
plies of all kinds, which in turn throws 
men out of work in all the factories small 
and great throughout the country produc- 
ing these articles. Locomotive and car 
builders are not building one-third the 
number of engines and cars of two years 
ago. We are glad to say that thereare, in- 
deed, slight signs of improving traffic, and 
good crops next fall at fair prices would 
act as great stimulants to business ; but it 
is still true that we as a people are short- 
sighted and unwise in holding the rail- 
ways down so that they have no money 
to spend for wages and for supplies and 
improvements, 

Upon this point President Roberts's 
words are weighty: 


‘*The two facts strongly emphasized by 
these figures are: First, the continued de- 
pression in the commercial, manufacturing 
and minipg industries, and, second, the 
constant reductions in rates that have been 
forced upon the transportation interests. 

‘In the former we may naturally expect 
an improvement with the return of com- 
mercial prosperity, but there seems to be 
little ground to hope for relief as to the 
latter until the general public awakens to 
the fact that the prosperity of the transpor- 
tation interests of the country depends 
upon their 1eceiving proper compensation 
for the service rendered, and that upon 
their prosperity depends to a large extent 
that of the whole country. The capital in- 
vested in transportation lines must receive 
a fair return to enable them to perform the 
duties for which they were incorporated; 
but this result will not be reached until it 
is realized that unrestricted competition 
between railways is often attended with 
serious disadvantage to the public interests. 
The States from which they they have ob- 
tained their franchises, as well as the 
National Government, have thought it wise 
to bring them under restrictions in the 
transaction of their business with the public 
of a different character from those regul at- 
ing other interests, and they cannot, there- 
fore, with justice either to those who own 
and manage railways, or to the public for 
whose, benefit they are really constructed, 
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decline to protect the transportation lines 
in the performance of their duties or to 
sanction the enforcement of proper agree- 
ments for the conduct of their joint busi- 
ness. 

“Tt was hoped that those intrusted with 
this duty would have appreciated the neces 
sity for legislation of this character ; but it 
would seem as if the country must suffer 
from a further period of useless antagonism 
destructive of vested interests, and injuri- 
ous to the public welfare, before action is 
had in this direction.’’ 


In these paragraphs Mr. Roberts states 
atruth which must appeal to all. If the 
United States and the States wish to limit 
railway charges by legislation they are in 
equity bound to allow those companies to 
receive those charges up to that limit. 
The policy so far pursued has been like 
tying a man’s hands and then telling him 
to fight his own battles. If competition is 
to be relied upon, then restrictive legisla- 
tion should be applied sparely and with 
great caution. If a limit is to be fixed by 
law, then by that fact the railways are 
entitled to receive the earnings up to that 
limit. 

We therefore greatly regret the failure 
of Congress to pass the bill allowing pool- 
ing under proper restrictions. We regret 
this, we say, not merely for the railways 
themselves, but because we feel that 
President Roberts is right in thinking that 
“upon their (the railways’) prosperity de- 
pends to a large extent that of the whole 
country.” For more reasons than can be 
stated in one article the refusal of Con- 
gressional aid to railway revenues is one 
of the most unfortunate mistakes made 
by the late miserable body of legislators 
in Washington. Meanwhile the railways 
will do what they can to achieve the de- 
sired results. One prominent railroad 
president expressed it as his opinion not 
long ago that the only solution of the 
problem now was consolidation of existing 
companies, to be brought about rapidly 
or slowly as circumstances might dictate. 
Would it not be a strange thing if the re- 
fusal of a decent remedy should result in 
a huge combination to compel good earn- 
ings by commercial force? And if this 
should come about, whcse would the 
fault be? Not the railways’, surely. 


» 


NATIONAL AND STATE BANKS. 








We print this week the quarterly state- 
ments of a large number of National and 
State banks doing business in New York 
City, and give below a summary of the 
more important items. These statements 
will well repay examination by our read- 
ers, and particularly by those who are 
fortunate enough to hold their stocks. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources........ peeirismbawle wooo. $34,661,287 


Capital NII ois iiss bo: diersywieiocnd vores 5.000,000 





II acc nin in /aiao.aieioiois wreleiaie 2,000,000 
Undivided profits......... s 359,760 
DUNE ee fic ssiacvsinisi asin sini hseteiniainiats 23,776,707 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Be RO NRINEGS a a. sisintai 016: viaiaisisinisie alslesaiole $15,428,880 
CODITAL SHOCK... < oiike sees civiecieinive 2,000,000 
RRR gales olaatnesisies:eis aia 400,000 
Undivided profits............... 113,118 
RONNIE 2 25 co oie cin sigs sieisiewnicsinws 12,558,262 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PEROHCOOR 5. /.03:006:0s5adeiswocvssoes $37,446,880 
Capital stock .........ccccceeees 300,000 
Und Beie ielepauissien zosisewictenens sais 6,000,000 
Undivided profits.............+6+ 1,184,368 
DEDOMIEG 52.0. osisiesaisisscweee peisions 29,951,647 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, 





OUNCE 5s isiece clon «eave acuiienices $7,718,812 
Capital stock....... le aichaclaas 1,000,000 
PASI eer racist gicsrace sia creisiarise eines 200,000 
Undivided profits.............++: 1,670 
LOE, Ce ee RS 6,477,064 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ..........- pistcieieioiarsine ate $1,678,205 
ek 250,000 
50,000 
87,243 
1,073,862 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
UPGOUINGOR «5 iercc's ius oe soins aesecows *2,634,612 
NS OE RTC 200,000 
_ TOTO see aria a easiogee 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 256.482 
| ens SR ARR Se Rea 1,982,959 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
MN ii in rt $30,370,688 
Capital stock......... ri ti cea 3,200,000 
PER MAEN ee ocaa Aenee -oacciee neice 800,000 
Undivided profits............+- we. 176,985 





FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 





MIN oo Seca sicisineincececawesd $678,623 
Capital stock........... pases 200,000 
Surplus.,......... aaa os aaa 40,000 
Undivided profits repeesie 1,322 
Deposits...... pecsiecewnesie alee tere 392,761 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Resources............... eesveee » $30,419,021 
Capital stock................0085 1,500,000 
RONNIE cos csc:siess'o.cinnieré'v:e' busieweee 5,000,000 
Undivided profits .“.......... aewes 464 606 
Deposits..............0- ccccscccces 20,406,054 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources......... eanetaneeensats $8,524,956 
Capital stock.............ecece008 300,000 
REIN hic oan wiz o-c'r-viniayisiccigerateiwinicrs 505.000 
Undivided profits................. 10,991 
Deposits.............0- Pediisinusione 7,486, 105 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources ...........0.00008% oseee O11,855,165 
Capital stock.............seeeeees 1,000,000 
SAUIMSENM So '0,0:0.o:6:010:6:0:6 6 100 eieieieielevas 900,000 
Undivided profits....... ......... 27.061 
INI G oi6ica cin cw: vis ng oie ctslnie sine ees 9,098,358 


NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA. 





PRONIROCE) io) 5 nce cicisisicsiecesiveiisces $7,083,922 
Capital stock........-.cscccccces 700.000 
ROP IRE Naso ociecre.c since.s:siediere.ae eieacise 500,000 
Undivided profits.............. m 64,277 
Deposits........... TR ee ee 5,774,645 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK, 
PRIMM Go osiecs cciicesaciseeaswnesise $2,456,837 
Capital stock............0eee eee 300,000 
PRUNE REE cistesc’ cicierciolaisieie/g ns ¢iWieiera semase 250,000 
Undivided profits. ................ 14,800 
BPMN a oie ociao;e'slessioreisissearedosieiersie 1,854,657 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources.... .. orseeece Bpominaaas $4,432,606 
Capital MUOON gic cncsitaatewacwes 600,000 
STB o6.c.00.cicceko'sina ow ier Pawan 120,000 
Undivided profits. ainie slgitisialsisisie nes 259.121 
PIG MME DR Care eciaeciniew:. sielWicrcseinions 3,408,485 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
Resources ......... meraleteateieseins oes $42,543,180 
Capital stock...........cccccccces 2,000,000 
PIII aia ciaiecicioneicisicidicliessioeleaes 2,500.000 
Undivided —— Rsiauscaies ainakacetire 586.708 
PR OMEER o oi coin sinccvcccs cers encacees 37,390,795 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
PRENOUIOOS 10:0 01566 oicicsiecinisvice silctnsats $4,251,384 
Capital stock..........cesssssesees 200,000 
WEIN ee clo anc: ociaarescinlaveivitiainiesigrwiniare 40.000 
Undivided profits..............+.. 469,658 
Deposits........... einestasea yiamlacistaee 8,496,725 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 

PR BRGINOOR rs cicis.c diaisic kerewinnicricciiee:s 5,723,920 
pee stock 750,000 
rplus . ae 250,000 

wo AY IN anaintaine 118,688 
seat Nah ds etatiharaseoeevs ora wvatacb AW areata 4,560,731 

PHENIX NATIONAL BAN 
PRN EROR oo 5 ciiccecescocewcescas “6, 406,094 





Capital stock ............ eee eee 1,000,000 
RN rarc narsigroinioea veces 8.so wes0Ge 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 9,916 
PM cccccres. aevenhneeneececnn 4,957,068 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
USOC a aoie i ois 9 4:00:68 orsiseresersie $7,636,924 
Capital stock....°...........ee00e 300,000 
PEI hiciccons. saci ccienneleneews » 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 84,154 
PAN OGNR ca scccisccivevenssinecwsene 6,718,410 
WESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
Resources ..... acaipie'e'e'erseleiere(ciee-e's RG aaaunee 
Japital stock........... prvcencce “SROOIOe 

RRs nsancccecincesane ssi anes sioe 50 000 
Undivided profits. | arpa se Valelaesiele 165 915 
I esi cc oa.1 1 Jesse pabsieaaemens 11,085, 162 

STATE BANKS. 

BANK OF AMERICA. 
OG a er ee $29,332,381 
Capital stock.........sccccces cece 3,000,000 
= Brel oe aia apaareamanee 1,500,000 
Undivided profits............+.+- 649,754 
Pi circ wacccccaedeeceaees sens 24,182,627 

BANK OF THE METROPOLIS. - 
FREAOULCOG 6 65.6 viniicie cs0006 00050 $7,205,292 
Capital GtOOK. 6:6 s6cscicccceseccccee 300,000 
Surplus............2.eeeeeeeeee ees 600,000 
Undivided profits................ oie 142 
Deposits. .... ccc ccccsevvesccscces 1203, 150 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
I Siiciccsccctncenrrsarees $1,473,681 
Capital stock...........ceeeeeeeeee 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 283,945 
DOPOSITB:.5:0..000.crcrscccevncrenees 1,139,736 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 

RRESOUPCES o.0.60:0:2ccesccccccve veces %2,040, 196 
pis, wt BOGEN 6 6 s:6:00:0:0:0:6:050:0.00: 80:80 100,000 
UMMM s o.4.s:c.0sintacs cn oewsew seeds 300,000 
Undivided nen DS aitrine vasa 97,664 
Deposits......20-2 cocccssccececes 1,542,532 

ORIENTAL BANK 
MROADTREOGIe oslcisasicarsesisvewincewnec $2,671,924 
Capital stock. ..........0esseeeeee 300,000 
INR ss s.siccejskideca sven ointien sere 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 117,943 
Deposits. ........ccecccscecceceses 1,953,981 





ANOTHER tunnel company has been 
incorporated for the purpose of building 
an underground railroad, to be operated 
by electricity or other motive power, from 
New York under the East River to Brook- 
lyn, 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE, methods of the Government bond 
syndicate in dealing with the problem of 
controlling the foreign exchange market 
80 as to prevent all exports of gold not 
due directly to an adverse balance of 
trade, and which were explained fully in 
these columns last week, have now be- 
come pretty well understood in financial 
circles. With the relief of uneasiness due 
to the lack of confidence in the syndicate 
has come, however, a condition of semi- 
demoralization in the security markets 
which has caused fully as lively an inter- 
est. Stocks are materially lower for the 
week, with the declines distributed over 
a wide range, and with no evidence what- 
ever of any movement to give needed 
combined support to values. In an ordi- 
nary market a decline such as the market 
has undergone would have brought in 
many buyers from among tbe general 
public for investment or speculation, but 
the absence of any demand of this kind 
has been the chief feature of the unsettled 
Stock Exchange dealings. The public is 
not generally in a condition to speculate 
largely ; and outside operators who are 
able to make such engagements have be- 
come 80 accustomed to declining prices 
since November, 1890, when the Baring 
collapse occurred, that they hesitate about 
entering into any obligations on the long 
side of the account. Very many opera- 
tors, also, are waiting patiently for a 
market at better prices for securities 
which they have been forced by heavy 
declines to withdraw from the Street 
altogether. This condition of affairs gives 
the professional bear operators an easy 
hold upon the market, and they are not 
slow to avail themselves of all opportuni- 
ties toinfluence depression. Inthe market 
of the last weck the depression has been 
aided by large sales of stocks for London 
account, the value of which bas been 
about equal to that of the Government 4s 
sent abroad by New York houses to which 
allotments were made by the syndicate 
with the understanding that the securities 
would be sent to the other side, The 
Canadian Pacific decline, due to the pass- 
ing of the dividend and the completion of 
the expert examination of the accounts of 
the Grand Trunk with unfavorable results, 
have been the chief cause of the foreign 
weakness; but there, as here, operators 
have been on the anxious seat with respect 
to the St. Paul dividend, upon which ac- 
tion will be taken in this city to-day, as 
well as other important dividends soon to 
be declared. Inthe case of New York 
Central some uncertainty as to the rate 
has been alleged, and the decline in Balti- 
more and Ohio stock, with its wide and 
important effect upon prices of other 
American securities, has prepared the 
financial community for a reduction or 
the omission of the company’s dividend 
due in May. Official statements have 
been forthcoming discrediting the rumors 
put in circulation by the beats to the effect 
that the Baltimore and Ohio is having 
difficulty in carrying along its floating 
debt, which was reduced quite recently 
by the sale in London of $8,500,000 444% 
bonds secured by the stocks and bonds of 
important terminal properties. Other 
unfavorable events in the railroad world 
to which much importance has been at- 
tached are the dissolution of the Union 
Pacific Reorganization Committee, which 
states that no further efforts to reorganize 
are to be made, and the expectation that 
the Morgans will at an early day proceed 
to foreclose the Erie property, and then 
reorganize with a considerable assessment 
on the stock. Owners of all bankrupt 
properties are coming to realize that tem- 
porizing cannot much longer hold them 
together. The chief event in the market 
which favorably influenced prices has 
been the declaration of the regular quar- 
terly dividend of the American Sugar 
Company. The disturbance in the coal 
trade over the Reading’s withdrawal of 
through rates on coal from the Lehigh 
Valley and Jersey Central is a serious 
matter, and it is feared that unless prompt 
steps are taken the condition of the an- 
thracite industry may go on from bad to 
worse. 


Turning from the side of the situation 
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to which the Stock Exchange devotes ‘its 
attention, it is not difficult to discern 
further signs of improvement in financial 
affairs. The Treasury gold reserve is 
being rapidly restored and promises to 
reach $100.000,000 at an early date, and 
the bond syndicate still has control of the 
foreign exchange market. Meanwhile, in 
spite of the severe criticism passed in 
some quarters, the bond syndicate is con- 
ducting its operations in a manner which 
fully satisfies the Treasury Department. 
The question as to what may be .done in 
the future about the gold reserve is one 
which will be answered when necessity 
for developing new methods of relief 
arises, if it does arise. The Administra- 
tion was not at any time desirous of hav- 
ing the entire proceeds of the bond sale 
turned into the Treasury in bulk, believ- 
ing that confidence could better be re- 
stored by a constantly ascending gold 
reserve, tho the increase might be small, 
than by a large sudden increase to be fol- 
lowed by steady withdrawals such as were 
seen after the previous bond sale, But 
the syndicate, in delivering $48,000,000 
gold to the Government in one month, has 
anticipated the terms of the contract 
eight times over. It has never occurred 
to any ofticial of the Treasury to ask for 
more, 


The money market furnishes indications 
of better business in progress. At the 
leading banks the statement is made that 
the demands for accommodation plainly 
reflect the more active movement of cer- 
tain industries and the greater confidence 
in a seasonable activity of trade this 
spring. A few banks make the rather 
surprising statement that their loan lines 
are about full, and that they have been 
forced to decline discounts offered by 
some of the best borrowers of this and 
other cities. They say that maturities are 
being very well met, and that they are of 
about the average volume for this time 
of year because of the large amounts of 
paper that were put out by importing 
houses three months ago, when they were 
anticipating their purchases of exchange 
through fear that gold would go to a 
premium. Maturities of this kind will 
continue heavy for a couple of months 
more. Call loans to borrowers on stock 
collateral were made at 14% and 244% at 
the Stock Exchange, averaging 2¢ for the 
week ; but in the outside market the 
banks and trust companies had little 
difficulty in securing 24@3¢ on most 
of their business. Time loans were firm 
at unchanged rates. Commercial paper 
was quoted at 34@44% for best double 
names, 44@5¢% for best single-names and 
5@7% for those not so well known. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


March. 9. March 2. Decrease | 
LOADS. ..eccseeee $480,529,200 $484,204,200 *85,125,000 
BPecle.cces ccccee 67,224,000 69,592,500 2,368,500 
Legal tenders... 87,557, 100 90,572,200 3,015,100 
Deposits.......0.+ 5'7,969,900 528,410,800 470,900 
Circulation... 12,118,500 12,683,500 *u,C00 


® Increase. 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


SpPeEcle. ...ccccccce $67,224,000 $69,592,500 $2,368,500 
Legal tenders.... _8i. 557,100 90, 672, 200 3,015,100 
Total reserve.. #15 4, 781, 100 $160, 164,700 $5,383,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 131,992,475 132,110, ),200 V17,725 
Surp. reserve... $22,788,625 28, 054, “500 $5,265, 875 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


March 10th, 1894—Surplus $75,623,375 





March I1th, 1893—Surplus....... ° 4,643,275 
March 13th, 1802—Surplus.........-.eeceeceeeees 16,196,450 
March Mth, 1891—Surplus....... ..ceseee sees 9,793,575 
March ldth, 1800—Surplus........6 0. eeeeereees 1,050,800 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 
Clearings week ending March 2d... ...... $531,685,217 89 


Clearings week ending March 9th........ 504,206,450 36 
Balances week ending March 2d.......... 38,141,192 96 
Balances week ending March %th......... 33,979,971 94 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Measrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates forsterling as follows : 





BIXGY GAYS. ...0 ccccceccerececes eoeeeeeeeesrene 4.8784 
DRONE ocicccddes, cvsdvednnsceetcsedsesecercconses<s 4.29 —M¢ 
Cable tramsfers......secceeeeeececeeeeseeereees 4.8814 —!% 
Commercial, long. geese scuupeddcwagedobaeee 4.874 


eaprecainn 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 

follows : 

Bid. Asked 
110% 
112% 


115% 
115% 


48, coupons 

New 5s, Registered.. 

58, coupons 

Currency 6s, 1895. . 

Currency 6s, 1896..... . 

Currency 6s, 1897.... 

Currency 68, 1598.. 

Currency Os, USD. ...000000 see cee seccccccves 110 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of city bank stocks for the wee< 
ending March 9th, 1895: 
N. Y. Produce Ex. A 


N. Y. Coun ty 
Seaboard 


Merchants’...... ..... 
Mechanics’ & Tr’d’ Ba 
Ninth lZl 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid, Asked, 
2u3 q 210 
155 
2u1 
235 

Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 15 

Central Nationa)..... evccee 120 

Chase National. ............ 225 

Chatham 340 

Chemicai.. 4,250 

462 
141 
core 1380 

Continental. .......+0.eeeee ° 127 

Corn Exchange.... eee 275% 

East River 135 

Eleventh Ward .......... - 2% 

320 


First National of 8. I 
Fourteenth Street.......... 


German Exchange 
Germania 
Greenwich 
Hanover 


Hide and Leather 
Hudson Kiver 


Mannattan 

Market and Fultor 
Mechanics’ 

Mechanics’ and Trader: 
Mercantile 
MEFCRANtH’......0000000 o00 
Merchants’ Exchange... 
Metropolitan 
Metropolis 

Mount Morris 

Murray Hill 


New York County 

New York Nat. Exchange, 
Ninth 

Nineteenth Ward......... ° 
North America. 

Oriental 

Pacitic 


Kepublic 
Seaboard National 
Second National... .. 


Sixth 

Southera piavienel. oe 
State of New York. 
Third National 


v nion Square. ee a 
United States Natioual. 
Western National.. 

West Side 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

....1t is expected that the Fidelity Loan 
and Trust Company, of Sioux City, Ia., 
which went into the hands of a receiver 
some months since, will be reorganized 
by the exchanging of new debentures bear- 
ing 4% interest for the outstanding ones. 
A new company will be formed and an 
assessment will be made on the stock to 
raise funds. 


.It is expected that the State of Cal- 
~ifornia will, during the year 1895, show a 
very large increase- in the production of 
gold, owing to the fact that the law which 
restrained the hydraulic mines from oper- 
ating has been changed, so that permits 
are now given for their working, and 
nearly fifty have somewhat recently re- 
ceived permits to recommence operations, 


..+ The Co-operative Wholesale Socie- 
ties, Limited, of England and Scotland, 
have just published their annual report, 
and it is an exceedingly interesting docu- 
ment. The total sales for 1893 amounted 
to about $50,000,000, and for the first 
thirty years of their existence, from 1864 
to 1893 inclusive, to about $525, 000,000, of 
which the profits were over $6,500,000. 


..-.During the year 1894, 3,852 vessels 
passed through the Suez Canal, an in- 
crease of ten over the previous year, their 
net tonnage being 8,039 105, and the tolls 
paid amounting to $id, 770, 081. The canal 
is now lighted by electricity and about 
95¢ of the vessels using the canal during 
1894 passed by night. Not one mercan- 
tile ship flying the American flag entered 
the canal during the year, 


..».The orange growers of Southern 
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present season, prices being about double 
those of 1894, owing tou the freeze which 
killed the Florida cro op and also greatly 
damaged the crop in Valencia, Spain, and 
the hailstorms which reduced the crop in 
Aderno and Sicily. California oranges 
are being ordered by the hotels in Florida, 
which has given many persons an oppor- 
tunity to quote theold saying of carrying 
coals to Newcas'le. 


....The annual report of the New York 
and New England Road shows a net in 
crease in earnings of $1,984. The company 
during the year expended considerable 
money in repairing and rebuilding freight 
cars and overhauling engines, iu ballasting 
the road bed, and in putting in new steel 
rails, besides extensive repairs made on 
bridges and buildings. The report says the 
road is in better condition, physically and 
financially, than it has been in many 
years, 


...The United States Consul at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, reports that the lumber 
trade of that country is principally sup- 
plied from Norway, Sweden and the 
United States. From this country the 
American white oak is thought to be far 
superior to the Danish growth, and in 
addition walnut, po plar and pitch pine 
are looked upon favorably. The Consul 
suggests to lumber shippers to thoroughly 
dry and season their lumber before send- 

ing it to Denmark. 


..--Owing to the resignation of E I. 
Montgomery as Vice President of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, Henry C, Deming 
has been elected his successor. Mr. Deming 
is a graduate of Yale University and has 
been Secretary of the Mercantile Trust 
Company since 1880. His election to the 
Vice Presidency is a promotion to which 
he is eminently entitled. The Mercantile 
Trust Company of which Gen. Louis Fitz- 
gerald is President, has a capital of $2,- 
000,000. The Directors include such well- 
known gentlemen as Henry B. Hyde, 
er M. Depew, James W, Alexan- 
der, James McCreery, Henry G. Marquand, 
John Jacob Astor, George J. Gould, Mar- 
cellus Hartley, Russell Sage, and ‘others 
equally well known, 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
_Senda for our Ust of * Selected Securities.” 








Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


THE MIDDLESEx 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus............ -....8150,000 
Offers 6 per cent. -Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist_mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc, ”’ 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 








Chicago & Kansas City C Commission Co 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
High-class lone and short nvedtmonta. 


sical nr, 


( 





. March, 


Reka THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIO F rank BANK, at New York City, 

oe the State cot N ew York, at the close of business, 
arc . 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 
U.S. agente ag U. 8. deposits. 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, Rcaiiaos and fixtures.. 
ther real estate and mortgages owned. 
wh from National banks (not oot 





788,098 56 
209,072 73 


1,5°4 25 


nts. 
Due ‘from State banks and bankers 
sneerest account 30 year 4 per 


onan and other cash items. 
eae for Clearing House. 
Notes of other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, ni 


"Hy, "700 00 
1,003 77 


ne 
Specie » 
Legal- tender notes 
U. 8. certificate of deposit 
for legal tenders 


Redemption fund with U. 
5 per cent. of circulation “ 
Due panel U. S. Treasurer 


8,774,703 CO 
2,250 00 
33,000 00 


$42,543,129 99 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in 
Undivid fund 
Unc sagen 


$2,000,000 00 
2,500,000 00 


586,707 91 
44,520 00 
Dividends unpaic 1,665 (0 
Due to other National banks. $11, 2 211, 
Due to State banks and bank- 
4,658,151 00 


17,314,284 96 


697,248 29 
C otified checks. 387,681 63 
—"* checks outstand- 
Rs cevevccsvon ces oecececconee 4,255,956 4" 
3,154,838 81 


19,441 87 


$42.54 543, 20 99 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

I, GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do ar swear that the above statement 1s 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief 

GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this kth day of 


March, 1895, WM. A. MA 
ary Public, eae eo ‘ounty. 
Certificate filed - N. Y. Co. 
© a « 


United States deposits, general fund. 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 
tax reserve 


ARD 1OYT. Directors. 
CHARL ES SPHINBAC H, 5 


REPORT OF THE ¢ ONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
York, at the close of business, March Sth, 1895; 


RESOURCES, 


Loans and discounts $4,775 > sa 40 

Overdratts secured and unsecured n78 U2 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation Ph ow Ou 

Premiums on U.S, bonds 5,500 Ou 
Stocks, securities, etc..... 425,465 67 

Banking house, furniture and fixtur 5,00) ve) 

Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Checks and other cash ite 

Exchanges for Clearin 

Notes of other National banks............ 

F — _— paper currency, hickels and 





7 37 
” 


rete 
Pits TH 
6,764 U0 
565 55 
Lawful money reserve in bank v 
Specie 4 


He $22 o 
J, 8S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.... 390,600 09 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation) 


Legal-tender notes........ ° 
if 


1,976,691 50 
2,250 09 


7,636, 923 95 


Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund.. 

Undivided profits, 
taxes palc 


$300,000 00 
600,000 00 


84,154 08 
National bank notes outs 34,360 00 
Individual panne es 
to check.... ovens . $6,606,785 44 
—— 9 ce “de. 
por 39,137 86 
( sertific “d checks. 67,467 OL 
Cc —" 8 checks outstand- 
og 


19 56 BTA 9 87 


Total 656 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838. 

1, JOS. 8S. CASK, © ashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

J. 5S. CASE, Cashier, 

Subscfibed and sworn to be —— me we 9th Cd of 

TANT 
Notary P ublic. 
Correct—Attest 
CHAS. B. FOSDIC 
HENRY = a KL BUT, 
KEN, 


Csynootors. 
JOHN W. s) 





LETTERS 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
BANKERS, No. 59 WAL L STREET, N.Y. 


DEN VER, COLO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorado, 
Act as attorneys im foreclosure of mortgages and 
other collections. Represent non-residents in the 
general management of their propert les. 

ORALMON & CO. 
229-235 Equiteble Building. 
_Business Entabtisned 1878. 


INVESTMENT 








Sample copies of The Bond Record, a rade 
mecum for investors, containing valuable 
quotation tables and other investment 
news, sent on application. 





aye reaping & great harvest the 











F you have money to put at interest and desire the princi- 
pal to be secure beyond question, write for our list of 


SELECTED 
SECURITIES 


If you expect to receive over + per cent. to 5 percent. 
on the investment, do not write to us, 
your money safely to yield a higher rate. 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, New York 
75 State Street, Boston 


as we cannot invest 


March 14, 1895, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION. OF THE 
EAST RIVER NATIONA K, at New 
York, in the org of New York, at the - of busi. 
ness, March 5th, 1 
w RaSOURCES Ss. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and masceunes. 
. 8. bonds to secure circulation. . 
U.S. bonds ou pane. 
Premiums on U 
Stocks, securities, 
Banking house, bass and fixtures.. 
Due trom National banks (not reserve 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Th 


Exchanges for Clearin 
Notes of other National banks 
— ene paper currency, nickels and 


Law money reserve in bank, viz : 
spec 92,091 50 

ome tender notes. . 101, 622 UO 

U. 5. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders 


303,713 50 
11,250 bal 
$1, 678,204 63 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 


Total 


$250,000 0 
50,000 00 
taxes vale 87,243 15 
National bank notes outstanding... 217,100 Wy 
Dividends unpaid #5, 535 44 
Individual deposits subject 
to check 1,057,706 62 
Demand certificates of de- 


1,074,861 53 
bi $1,678,204 68 
oar or NEW YORK, COUNTY OF ¥F NEW York, 88: 

* EWEL ia Cashier of the above -hamed 
bank, ‘do ‘solemnly swear that the above Gajome nt is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowledge ond 

4. ~. NE WELL ( lashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before = this 8th day of 
March, 1895. WwW BUR F. SMITH, 
Menaey Public, Kings Co. 

Certificate filed in New York Co. 
Correct—Attest: : 

CHAKLES JENKINS, 7 

CHARLES BANKS, Directors, 

JOSEPH ROGERS, § 


] EPORT OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
MEKCANTILE NATIC L, BANK of the city 
of New York, at the close “a l ceainon, March ith, 


1805: 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and GisCOUNtS.........-.eeeeeee eens 
OVEPdrAlts. .....ccccccerscccssccccece sa0e 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 

Other stocks and bonds 

Keal estate, banking house. 
Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Bills of other bank: = 
Checks and other ca: 
Exchanges for Clea ring 


$7,067,856 15 
058 19 
355,500 00 
164,759 55 
200,000 Wu 


"14,735 00 
15,085 92 


427,445 22 
415,659 81 


44,671 57 


Due from National ba 
Due from State ban 
bankers. ........0.+0- - 
Redemption fund wit 5. 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of 
circulation) 


Total 

LIABILITIES, 
Capital stoc - paid in 
Surplus fund 
U we ieied profits, net 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Diviuends unpaid 
Premium account 
Deposits : 
eee Rr aree $4,025,381 59 
National banks.. 3,366, 116 2 
State banks and bankers.. 1,427, 24 53 
Demand certificates of de- on * 


posit J 
Certified checks 62,086 45 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 


$1,000,000 00 
900,000 i) 
7,061 3o 

aie 443 wo 


Total 
oe or NEW 
tED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier of the above- 
nained ety do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my knowienh and belief. 
KED’K B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and cae to —_— me this 8th day of 
March, 895. A. K. + ayay. 
menaate Public, N. Y. Co 


SM. MILLIKEN, ) 
‘HAS. M. VAIL,” ¢ Directors. 
WM BP. Sr JOHN, § 


k EPOR'T OF THE C ONDITION OF THE 
NTH NATIONAL BANK, New York, in 
the gente of New York, at tne t E. of business, 


March 5th, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $5,584,046 56 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured _ at ao 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
Stoc ks, securities, etc 147,418 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. 450),000 00 
Due from National banks (not re serve 
ry it 
$44 4 


$11,: 55,165 
YORK, ae OUNTY OF NEW YORK, 38: 


Correct—Attest;: 


AMENIS)......ceceeees 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 136 (4 
Exchanges for Clearing House... . sin siti 88 
Notes of other National age banaee : 1,200 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels anc 
cents.... 50 
Lawful mone y reserve in banks, viz 
— cle $526.08 oO 
Legal-tender notes..... 115,105 00 
U.S. certificates of dey 
for legal tenders..... . 200,000 00— 841,273 00 
Redemption fund with U, ‘reasurer (5 
per cent, of circulation) 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other mans 5 
per cent. redemption tund).. 


Total 
LIABIL ITIE 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund 
Undivided — profits, 
taxes paid 
National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National banks.$1,524,350 16 
Due to State banks and 
bankers. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to 
check 2,377,438 99 
Demand certific coon of de- 


less expenses and 


612,460 09 
405 OU 


. 400 00 
( certified CHECKS. .....000sscec00 4,603 23 it 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 1,073 G4— 4,560, std 


Total a9 gig 88 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, & -” 
. H. H. NAZRO, Cashier of the A i254 " 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement Is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
H. H. NAZKO, Cashier. f 
Subscr’ eed and sworn to before me this ‘th day 0 
March, 18% F. W 
Correct Attest : 
reg Fe WERNER, / 
A. 


ALL, 
JOHN i CILLEY, 5S 


G. W. Coss. 


Directors. 





A. B. MEAD. A. L. CoE, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICA - om 
We rent, © 
ESTA T ES rents, pay taxes and look after 


ne otiated. epayanle in gold secured 
LO A NS by first lien on Chicago real estat, 
thout expense te lender, 








L_AAAAL vv 


we" hd 





Vurvwury 


Correspondence vtavieed, 











March 14, 1895. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHEMICAL NATIO. AL BA ANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 


March Sth, 1895: RESOURCES. 








Keane and discounte. corcccccccccececs cove + $24,674.34 e 
Overdrafts.......-.+++ 4, A] 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,008 
Stocks and bonds. ace. caters 10 
Banking house... "950,000 00 
Other real estate........ 40,312 8 








from State banks, d 
osrivass banks und bankers. 561,8% 17 
checks and other cashitems.  15¥,707 74 


Eerhanges for Clearing 


ou: 1,276,129 52 
Bills of other National banks. 125,500 00 
pe monet currency 10,640 00 
See Suseee vacuo 2,720,656 94 
ie ana tender notes.. 4,973,833 00 
Collector of C ustoms” #424 08 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer. 15,000 0¢ 











10,686,828 00 


b ceseeesscceeee 37,446,889 07 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund.. 
Undivided profits. 
State bank circula 
Due to National banks........ $3, 
Due to State banks, pri- 

vate banks and bankers.... 2,049, 425 


Total.... 


$300,000 00 
6,000,000. 00 
1,184,367 70 

10,874 OU 













Individual deposits......... 23, 551,717 > 
Demand certificates of de- 7 
POSIL... see en eeeee «+ 692,160 45 
Certified Checks. .......++..+5+ 117,845 80 
Cc — s checks outstand- . 
s pepe enebnateenenees s9seee ‘ 40,575 80 
pividends unpaid. pesscepecees 5,675 Ov 


——— 29,951,617 87 


Tota $57 446,589 7 
STATE OF NEW Y pK. Cc apd OF NEW YORK, & at 
Ww. J. Sine 


[, Cashier of 
CHEMICAL 


UINLAN Rk. 
ATIONAL BANK ‘of New York,” do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
and that the schedules on back of the report fully 
and correctly represent the true state of the several 
matters Pa contained, to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief 
WM. J. QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this llth day ‘of 
March, 185. Epw’b P. BROWN 


Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest : 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, 





EPORT OF THE 1 Apt arty OF o THE 
CENLRAL NATIONAL BAN t New York 
in the state of New Tau ‘at the _ ts of business 
March Sth, 1895: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..... 
Overurafts, secured and unsecu 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation, . 











$8,675,646 4 
4,407 5 
4n.vo 00 


U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposi 602000 U0 
U.S. bonds on hand . 155,69 Qu 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 55.047 20 


Stocks, securities, etc... 
Banking house, furnitu 


ail. 807 60 
0.0, 





and fixtures... 





Other real estate and mortgages owned . 
(not reserve 


Yue from National omen 
$03,775 88 
240,991 71 
40,89 33 
TW, Li 18 






Checks and other cash teome. oes 
Exchanges for Clearing House. . 


Notes of other National banks...... ..... 15,195 00 
— a paper currency, nickels and 
Man cue abecmeientemen es Aapehuaewaesae 5,070 96 
sedheseoeenscebendenes ese eee i 
Lawful money reserve in bank, rs 
BROGIS. 0000000500  -Sccnseses ‘ 
Legal- tender notes.........- 





U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.. 


750,050 00 


(aahaie 3,157,193 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasuret * 





per cent. of circulation) .............0+08 18,090 00 
WN iissccdensssspesnccuctaes eesececse eee BI5,428,879 64 
LIABILITIES, 
Chad ahaa: PONE Wis ciceiccsisevexsciccscces « $2,000,000 00 
Surplus fund.... .... 62060500 00nendeeeseesee 400,000 uy 
Undivided _ profits, expenses and 
RMN «vai cncaneaohessbanhans de aes 113,118 68 






National bank notes outstanding. 
Due to other National banks  $3,686,! 


° 357,500 OU 
5 63 





Due to State — laws 
bankers eeee 1,219,982 91 
Dividends unpaid.. eee se 4,249 16 
Individual deposits subjec t 
OS BEEP ROAD 7,480,057 99 
Demand certificates of “de- 
posit.. vege 19,193 45 
Certified ch 3 t4.063 44 
© —. s checks outstand: 
Reedeeesecesensices  ss0e0 13,007 51 
penndis ct U.S. pene 
MEL cus ccubunaeteuveoees© 69,756 57 
— -———  12.558,2%61 
0 ee “$15, 4 28, 579 ri 


STATE oF pon YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, C. 8. YOUNG, ¢ ‘ashier of the above-named bank, 
do ALD 2, swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and gS 

. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 
ind sworn. to before m2 this 8th day of 
WILLIAM H, CHAPMAN 
Notary Public. 


WM, A.WHEEL CK, ) 
JAMES -. DU Nid AM, , Directors. 
JOHN CLAFPLIN, \ 


Subscribed 
March, 184. 


Correct—Attest 





Reg ty or Ale ¢ SONDITION OF TILE 

ORN ATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State or Pn York, at the close of business, 
Maren Sth, 1:95: 








RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts................e..ee00e 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured ° 
8. bonds to secure circulation. ... 
S. dey 


$7,360, — J in 


5M 000 io 
200, 000 00 







. bonds to secure U, 





sits 


4S. bonds on hand.........066 200,000 Ou 
Premiums on Do. & sane. 2,255 97 
369) V4 1 


“ue, Wi 1 


432,166 12 
44,026 Su 
> 1 


995 Wi 
67, Ba ! 52 
9385 ? my ‘ 


49 04 


for legal tende BB...c0ccreve 220,000 00 
- --——--- 2,438,259 00 

Redemption fund with U.S . Treasurer 
per cent. of circulation). .........06.+ 2,259 09 

Due from U. 5S. Treasurer (other than 
5 per cent. od mption fund)............ 20,000 00 
| RN Reet me eae Ree $15,444,776 68 








LIABILITIES 
Capital stock pala 1 Wisk caxvese 
Surplus fund.. 
Undivided 


$2,100,000 0) 
5U,000 00 


165,914 60 
43,700 00 
$5,137, 


“se 7 dl 
4,8 437 a4 


Due to State 
ankers. 
Dividends | unr 
individual deposi 
e¢ 


and 





sane 






6,559,122 27 


128,681 38 
139,455 99 


2,575 75 
199,897 99 
--— WN 085,162 & 

ae $13 AI 5, 444, 776 68 68 
STATE oF wom YORK, © OUNTY Or NEW YORK, 83.: 
ba a? A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
nk, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
rue to the best of my knowledge ana belief. 

A. SMITH, Cashier. 
uae gy and sworn to before an this’8th day of 
B95, 


CHas. L. Rouswnen, 
Notary Public, 


Correct—attest: 4 
W.N. COLE . we 
BRAYTO 
JOHN HUWARKD LATHAM, 


Directors. 





HE 
OURTH NATIONAL ig State 0 the City : 


at the close of business, March 5th 1 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.. bbetaceessebesess 
Overdrafts....... e 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation... 
U.S. bonds on hand. 






770,001 22 
6,122 89 


50,000 00 
1,450,0°O 00 





Premiums on U.S. bonds ..... 156,159 $1 
Stocks and securities.. . 161, 100 00 
Banking house 600000 00 
— from National banks (not reserve 
OTAES).oveccccccccccccccaccccecsccceccscecs 971,992 39 
Due ‘from State banks and i banicers.. seeese 1,687 00 
Checks and other cash items............... 70,089 95 
Exchanges for Clearin Heese... ; 
Notes of other Nationa banks... 0 


Nickels and cents..............+++ 
— “entail reserve ein bank 





Le tn ea 
U.S. certificates of “deposit 
for legal tenders... 


riz: 
HM.31 AN 
00 


1,460,000 00 





5,652,861 50 
. Treasurer 


Redemption fund with U. 8 





(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 20,000 00 
MR isnncdicts sedsitebadeucces . $30,370,687 61 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...........ssseseeeses + $3,200,000 00 
EIN a ccnas. snankevcensessurwendecses 1,300,000 00 
= tanger) Prete, Tess expenses and 
EERO EE IER an 176,984 88 
Nationa . notes outstanding 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $5 
~— to State banks and bank- 
Mccacspancus capddecssedsioee 1,731,728 07 
Dividends unpaid.. Ceeeeecses eee ceccece 9,945 85 
Individual deposits” “subjec t 
Cac ccpadarccgiviewaed $10,149,537 65 
Other deposits. Sten ceveecesennes 441,150 72 
a certificates of “de- 
pe alan ly She NN 1,388 18 
obshter's checks ‘outstand- 
_ stevascoesseces - 1,719,258 2 


_ 23,905,998 30 
1,272,643 49 


$30,370,687 61 








Tota 
STATE OF NEW YorRkK, COUNTY OF NEW Y¢ ORK, 83.; 

I, CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier of ‘the 
above named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed ou sworn to before me this 8th day of 
March, 1895. 

D.G@ FANNING, Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest : 


J. EDwarp SIMMONS, ) 
JAMES G. CAD N, ° Directors. 
JOHN H.INMAN, |S 


ReLont OF THE CONDITION OF TH 

ATIONAL ne AND _D ROVERS 
BANK. at New York, in the State i New York, at 
the close of business 4 5th, 1895 


RESOURCES, 
























LOANS AN GISCOUNIE........cccccccccssceces $1,198,544 76 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured peers 276 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.......... 50,000) 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds........... = 5,817 50 
Stocks, securities, etc.........005 2.05 as a3, 1686 50 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.... 80, 000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
SE cicccutanta: capeesebedsabewessereone 99,585 45 
Due from State banks and bankers. 6,820 16 
Checks and other cash items. ... ° 19,2461 2 
Exchanges for Clearing House. a 59,745 25 
Notes of other National banks............ 2, 078 OU 
Fractional vemeted currency, nickels aan 
Mc ccccccceshineUeecaen@nrs bboxeeeannes 8,202 24 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
OS era cesses $14,813 00 
Legal- tender notes . «. 459,868 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ - 60,000 00 
————— ‘574,711 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8, Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation). ...........6+ 2,250 00 
I iiiniveses, .ccescunenetee ++ $2,458,836 68 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in..... o: Sannneeae $300,000 00 
EE vanckst accoestekeeusets coceeens 250,000 00 
Un tag profits, less expenses and 
tax Dicysccceebsersveredasieessasueses 14,7 9 80 


Nationa pat notes outstanding 37,380 00 


Due to other National banks... $117,015 43 
Dividends unpaid............ .. 1,701 95 
Individual deposits subjec t to 

MIE oo ves ucvenesoenauinones 1,711,288 06 
Demand c ertifte ates of deposit. 1,584 99 
Certified ChECES. ..00: -cccccscccce 21,481 45 
Cashier's checks outstanding.. 1585 OO 


— 1,854,655 88 


$2,456,816 63 
NTY OF NEW 





YORK, 88. 

1, WILLIAM H. CHASE, Cashier 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of wae Knowiedae | and belief. 

JHASE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to itor "ae thi Ls day of 

March, 1895, Henay W. Ke 
Neeary Public, a ¥: “Co. 


of the above- 


Correct—Attest 
G. a, BRING RERBOPr. 
GEO. F, JOHN i 
HENRY B. DYE 


‘{ Directors. 





REPaer OFTHE C ONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of business 


March 5th, 1805: 
RESOURCES, 
















TOORS ORE GCONMIB sic ccc cccccvcecvcccccces —s a 4 
Overdrafts, secured and meaones.. 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation., 250, fo io 
Premiums on U.S. bonds Saesaenee 12.5000 00 
Stocks, securities, €UC ........cce cece eee eee 2,027,484 85 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 6,000 00 
Due from National banks (not re- 

BOPVA ABENS)..... ccccccccccccccccceccsce 309,698 47 
Due from State banks and bankers..... ° 80,206 76 
Checks and other cash items........... .- 57,580 49 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ 244,180 45 
Notes of other National banks,.......-.... 43,300 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

COMES... ccorcccccscccccccsesccorecseccccoscce 260 44 
Lawful money reserve in bank, vt 

BPOCIS. .cccccrcese cocscovesese #120, O97 

Legal-tender notes,......... 98,00 

U.S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders........... 690,000 — 2,168,397 00 
Redemption fund with U.S! Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).........-.+0e-+0e 1,2 250 00 
BOCA) vce cscvccecccccces cocceveccevercecce $8,524, 95 5 OO 
L [ABIL ITIES 
Capital stock pald IM.......ccceceeeeeee oe + $300,000 00 
ip ow ge cseee beseorocsses oo 505,000 00 
ndivided profits, less expen: anc : 

CAKES PANG. ... ..crcccrccccccerscereccercces 10,991 42 

National bank notes outstanding........ 222,860 OO 


Due to other banks at dani $173,817 85 
» to State banks and bank- 
a ona 628, og 13 
’ 


15 OO 


Dividends unpatd . 








Individual deposits” “subjec t 
CO CHOCK....00..cccccccccress 6,178,023 53 

Demand certificates of deposit 331, AUT 62 

Certified Checks......0-...+0+6+ 155,762 

Cashier’s checks ‘outstanding. 70, i 69 — 7,486,104 78 
Dh nscccdsemnacessemeossennesecsnss ose ~ $3, 524, 955 9) 9 

STATE OF — YorkK, Cou (NTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 
T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above- “named 


I, 
bank, do schema’ t ove 
true to the best of my know tetas one pe ae 
Subscribed and sworn to betere me this 8th day of 
March, 1895. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Pubite, New York County, 
Correct—Attest: 
W. R. GRACE, 
H. WALTER WEBB, Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, 


DULUTH. 





spo 
spate in the o) inion. that itis to have an early and 
immense development.”—The late GEORGE W. 
CHILDS 


Best time to invest is now. Write for particulars to 
C. E. LOVETT & CO., Dulath, Mino. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


EPORT OF TH ¥ 
REXQETLE TUE CONMITION QF ATAE 
at New York, in the State of New York, at ey close 
of business March 5th 1895 : 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... 


Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 
v.58 bonds to secure circulation : 


ceeeee $16,812,405 60 
73,671 63 











000,000 00 
—— 4 000,000 0¢ 
U.S. bonds on hand : : 
sadeeueeness maecens seseeees 1,300,090 00 
WO Divivciccccncccccssceses 275,000 00 
a 1,575,000 00 
Promteme on U.S. bonds: 
we. aeees sceceeseees $270,000 00 
628,061 59 
COCKS, SOCUTICION, O6C.....00.cccsercccsceces 928,573 28 
Ranking house, furniture ‘and fixtures... 300,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 66,786 77 
Due from National banks (not re- 
wu. —=5F Peper qs 2,067,503 20 
Due from State banks and bankers 35,945 83 
Checks and other cash items. ............ 284,286 65 
Exchanges for Clearing House...... eeeee 3,858,094 35 
Notes of other National banks............ 61,000 00 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Seeecereseccceetoesooce 832,83 36 
Legal- tender notes... sessce §8=— BLU 065 OU 
U.S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders... 1,019,000 00 
——————— 3,810,958 35 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. Of circulation).......cccccsece 180,000 00 
I iicececddinnts Utnwetercenin eseneier $34,661 287 2 7 %6 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock pald in................. iar eal $5,000,000 00 
ee Naat davsngdsdudecsccoouvncededta 2,000,000 00 
Undivided profits. Tess expenses —_ 
I inseasanevevinestisncesecesceces 359,760 19 


National bank notes outstandin ng. 
Due to other National banks. $3,100,656 54 
- to State banks — bank- 

2,267,117 23 
Dividends’ unpaid.. 


° 9,241 00 

individual deposits “sub t 
to che +» 16,072,887 38 
posit.. ar oe pare 
pina nt 1,090,814 21 
Pat 35 


8,524,820 Ov 














23,776,707 02 
bing Seisdeeaeeehenaninininaeniimaneasioné 84, 61,287 26 
STATE ow NEw York, © OUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

1, ED WARD | BURNS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my inowletge and belief. 

IWAKD BURNS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn ‘to before me this 8th day of 
March, 1895. WM. IVEs WASHBURN, 

Notary Public, N. Y, Co, 

Correct—Attest : 


DUMONT CLARKE, ) 
J.R.MAX 4 Directors, 
AUSTIN C ORIN, 


I eroRt oF TRE £ ONDITFION OF THE 

ATIONA ANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 

, ®, York in the Seats. of New York, at the close 
of business March 5th, 1895: 














RESOURCES, 

Loans and discounts.................es008 + $4,615,185 33 
Overdrafts, secured and ‘unsecured. ae 6,141 91 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulacion... 50,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.,...........+.+0 5,000 CO 
Stocks, securities, etc.............++ 192,118 02 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. a 4,500 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 

GN scccccas secprctcouvcecssaces.cuces ° 384,506 91 
Due from State banks and bankers ..... 158, wl 10 
Checks and other casn items . 4,554 79 
pe ey gee for Clearing House... 548,720 8% 
Notes of other National banks. 3,982 UO 


ag paper pemeneunias ae and 
GEdan) Sun, detdaceeneseensévecsess sees ° 113 90 





Lawtel “money reserve in 
bank, viz.: 
OCIS... corcccseccces coocce GBDENES 05 
Legal-tender notes......... 214,284 00 
- —— 1,108,349 05 
Redemption fand with U.S. Treas- 
urer (5 per cent. of c irculation)....... oe 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent redemption fund)........... cove 700 00 
Total..... sadstdeiontie weeee eecceccece $7,083,921 84 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid tn 

Surplus fund 

Undivided 
taxes paid.. 





$700,000 00 
500,000 00 


64,276 82 





National bank notes outstanding - 45,000 OU 
Due to other National banks. .$1,: 
— to State banks aan bank- 
eeccceceses +e. 869,736 02 
Dividends ‘unpaid braskadpeesese 2,929 50 
Individual deposits subjec tto 
CROs cnn cecnncecceccesescccees 3,309.348 02 
Demand c — atenes deposit. 36,200 45 
Certified ChecCkS...........000- 157,424 08 
——————_ 5,774,645 02 


I riacnccnscdndcnennccadceusacssaiansus $7,085,921 84 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 38.: 
I,.WARNER VAN NORDEN, President of the above- 
nained bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to ae best of my knowledge and belief. 
WAKNER VAN NORDEN, President. 
Subscribed a sworn to before me this 8tn day of 
March, 1895. A. H. GRAHAM, 
Notary Public, New York Co, 


5. H, COOK ) 
H. FL aul, ER, 
‘ii, F. DIMO ‘s 
I EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the close of business 
March 5th, 1895: 


Correct—Attest: 
Directors. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. . 
Overdrafts, secured and 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.. 








$2,883,488 14 
43 95 
100,000 00 














U.S. bonds on hand............++++ 100,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds.,...... ° 26,447 5u 
Banking house .......0.-.cecccccecseeeeseess 24, 000 00 
Other real estate and. mortgages owned.. 7,400 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents) W71,117 75 
Due from State banks and bankers. 16,728 45 
Checks ana other cash items...... 59 421 67 
Exchanges for Clearing House 145,121 75 
Notes of other National banks... 1,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nic 
PUNE, co cccocctcccocens: cocgeccesceoncececese 1,088 06 
Lawful money reserve in bank, Mor 
BPGEED. 20000 cccccccccceccoses 441,90 00 
Legal-tender RONEBis sa0s00 140.299 00 
U. 38. fy ne ates of «e- 
pp for legal tenders.. 60,000 00— 642,259 00 
Redemption fund with U. S$. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)................+ 4,500 00 
Pa vcindetitndeansdstninnccsssdcecceess $4,432,006 25 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid In............. 600,000 00 
I coc cswisoubethisedsaineornnend 120,000 00 
Undivided profits, less engenaan and 
CRMOD BORE. cccccccccccccccccccssecoccceoess 259,121 11 
National bank notes outstanding........ 45,000 00 
= to a National 
Dc usiddenineuaeweseecoes $8,044 71 
a se ‘State “banks oe 
didaskeneecaesoons 86,312 49 
Dividends ee 1,205 72 
Individual deposits subject 
to check,.........+++ esee ion % 
= certificates of de- — 
certified ‘checks... 20, ox 35 
Contingent fund.. 63 64-—3,408,485 14 


Total.. $4,432,606 25 
STATE OF NEW YORkK, COUNTY ‘or NEW YOuk«, 8s.: 
AVID C.TIEBOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, 7 solemnly swear that the ahexe statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my ke en ok d belief. 
VID Ct, TEBOUT. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to befo: ore mee this 8th day ot 


ch, 1895. ‘Notary Pr 
March, 1 Notary Public. 
N. Y. County. 
y’ —Attest: 
Corree E. NAUMBUR 
H. ay Ot x { Directors 








(353) 21 


R*®3 ORT OF THE CONDITION Fr 
Be PORTERS AND tR RADERS’ NATION- 







AL BANK OF NEW RK, at New York, in the 
| of New York, at the close of business, March 5th, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts............. - $20,938, re 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecure 9 21 

secure circulation.. 50.000 ou 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. ,000 00 
Due oo Natlonal banks (net reserve 


s for Clearing —. Ricteas 
other National banke.. 



















a pananey reserve in bank, viz.: 
Sg tecdsevdtescedenpacees #3, £10,000 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... Or 498 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 990, 000 ¢ 00 — 6,793,998 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation) ....... aadeeve 2,250 00 
Petal. .ccccece a ae ee $30,419,020 99 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 5,000,000 OU 
Un vided. profits, less ‘ 
taxes A. NGidas ss sandadandcanceosdedacewn 464,695 = 
National bank notes outstanding. - 41,930 
State bank notes outstanding 5, “aot wo 
Due to other National banks. $8,626,792 93 
om to eae banks and 
ea 4,021,616 15 
Dividends unpaid 7,082 00 
Individual deposits subject 
WP GM adec: secsacdccscosce 10,363,671 61 
Demand certificates of de- 
ME tics nt neue decode: ness 9,465 00 
Certified checks caccesnaaacede 139,739 52 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
IME. ccccccccccces 8s cesececseus 238,337 07 —23,406,654 28 
WM idutinaiaan en iineaneciiasaseennedeadas $0,419,020 99 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of the above- 
named tebe do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
eg and sworn to before me this sth day of 
March, 1 LOUIS GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, County of N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 


E.H PERKINS, JR., ) 
JAMES K. PLUM, Directors. 
EDWARD a. PRIUR, > 


EPORT OF THE C ON DITION OF THE 

P aone NATIONAL BANK, OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YO at New York, in the State of New 
York, at oy Close of business, March 5th, 1895 : 


RESOURCES, 














Loans and ‘discounts. .............+.eeeceee $1,012,489 28 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. ° 120 ¢ 
U. 8S. bonds to secure circulation.. 50,000 U0 
U.S. bonds on hand............ 2,350 00 
Premiums on U. 3. bonds 5,377 
BCOCKS, BOCTPIFICN, C60....000000 covccccsee 495,804 53 
Due from other National banks (not re 

BOFVOS AGONUS) ...ccccccsccece cove rccccsece 383,591 09 
Due from State banks and bankers.. O98 42 
Checks and other cash items ..... 6,337 54 
Excnanges for Clearing House..... 325,077 OS 
Notes of other National banks .. ...... 12,09 00 
Fractional — currency, nickels and 

a dincdese, cdcnc cocsaréecies. ceeveves P 68 70 
Lawtel money reserve in baz: «, vi 

( | See aS i ae 472,390 00 

oe tender notes.......... 458,000 00 

U.38. certificates of deposit 


for legal tenders 


120,000 00 


U nited States 


er eee, 1,05 ',990 00 
Redempiion fund with 











Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 0 09 
IE itencnicwctesccnvecesserneicaccunens $6,406, 004 41 4l 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in ............ an $' 000,000 00 
Surplus fund 400,000 OU 
Unc vided profits, less 
ccd vecnocidcscvedcesenes sae 9,916 28 
National bank notes outstanding......... 39,110 OO 
Due to other National banks $1,083,634 54 
Due to State banks and 
EN wires cccanecesescancs 170,7€3 60 
Dividends unpaid. .......... 669 00 
Individual deposits subjec t 
i... eee . 8,106,373 18 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit 22,465 00 
Certified chec 56,070 31 
Cashier’s chec ks outstand- 
BAe. ccccecsevece pedennesecdse 16,492 50— 4,957,068 13 
Nedeneneanesecdcocersecse cosesosase #4, 406,094 41 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

& ALFRED M. BULL, Casnier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this ent oe of 

March, 1895. EDWIN F, Cor 


Notary Public . 
Correct—Attest : 


W. H H. MOORE, ) 
DUNCAN D. panML Y, ; Directors. 
LEWIS F, WHIT - 


EPORT OF TIHEC ONDITION OF THE 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in the State of eo York, at the close of business, 
March Sth, 1895: 
RESOURCES 














RP OR GOREN, oc co ceccescascoccccesce $390, «+ 7 ‘ 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... .... 50,00) 00 
Premiums on U.S, bonds............ eaciaceis 6,000 00 
Se, CTI OUE ssececccqscccceccccecs 20.713 OR 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 4,501 88 
Due frum National banks (not reserve 
GOD sr ccevesseccccsesscccececscccccccscce 108,174 63 
Ree from State banks and bankers 464 95 
Checks and other cash items........ 231 ( 
Exchanges for Clearing House 26,016 04 
Notes of ouher Nationa! banks ............ 1,268 Ou 
ene paper currency, nickels and 19 
Sikcddadhancsuadnndannenmesiadugaceente 82 47 





DE cascsocuccaccenentresces 
Legal- tender notes. 

Redemption fund with U, 
per cent. of circulation).. 


Total. 


43,284 00 
23,613 OO 
8. Treasure ri 


66,897 00 
2,250 00 


secre ccvcercvececerccesccosccocoeses $678, 623 44 


L IABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 





$200,000 00 








Surplus fund........... . oe 40,000 UO 
Undivided profits, less € xpe nses and 
SOMID TIE vcccncecs cosscececasceescccccese 1,321 65 
National bank notes outstanding......... 44,540 00 
due to other National banks.............. 27,172 17 
or a deposits subject to 
Cocccccccccccccccoccces $343,510 70 
Demand certificates of de- 
POBIG...2cc0e ccccccccccccccccccs 10,505 42 
Cc certified i idccisiveccsese 1,507 04 
Casnier’s checks — 
Piisiidissedveduaesesatadeuss 65 56— 365,589 62 
Cy a ee $678,623 44 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 34.: 
NATHAN D. DABOL L, Cashier of the above 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement is true, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief. NATHAN D. DABOLL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 9th day of 
March, 1895. ROBERT B. ALLING 
Notary Public (19), N. ¥.C 
Correct—Attest 
EL LIS H. ROBERTS, ) 
HUGO JOSEPHY, » Directors. 
CHARLES F. JAMES, 4 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, New York, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and'as Trustee. Reg- 
yerar. Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations. 

kes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
ines allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 








FR ANCIS 8. penes. President. 
¥, a Re ASH, i Vice Presidents, 
JOHN’ hn ADAMS, Secretary 
MAURICE'S. DECKER, Treas, 
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EPORT 4 THE CONDITION oF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at NEW 
YORK, in the State a New York, at the yt of 
business, March Sth, 
nee. 
Loans and discounts. . 


‘ $3,684, ms 4 
Overdrafts, secured and ‘unsecured...... 








U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 5,00) & 
U.S. bouds on hand............ . ee 406,100 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds. — = f 
Svocks, securities, are i "390 bU 84 
Ban«'ng house, furnitare and fixtures.. 385.000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 200,000 U0 
Due ——— National banks (not reserve 
Sue bbebsbebeboneetabebbnesede beehes 175 5,767 11 

Due ‘irom State banks and bankers...... q 3.142 49 
Checks and other cash items.. 12,106 69 
Exchanges for Clearing House. : 623,854 U9 
Notes of otner National banks............ 26,610 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 

GEIR. cose vesccccccencncccgoncenseecesneees 112 18 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz - 

Bpecke ........cccccee covsoece 242 oar 8) 

Legal- tender notes........... B8Y, 200 


U_ 5. certificates of deposit 
for iega:i tenders...... .. 89,000 O— 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).............- 


1,711,487 85 
2,250 0) 


Tatal. ...00.060- “$7. 718, $I1 88 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.............0.eeeeeee 


$1,000,000 00 


Margins ORS... .ccccccccccvescccsccssceces 200,000 OU 
Undividea profits, less expenses and tie: 
SONOS BONE, .noccesscccecscccccencocscsoecces 1,670 31 


National bank notes outstanding....... 
Due to other National bauks.$2, 20,285 U6 
Due to Siate banks and 
EE. .caseereesbonese wee 489,887 45 
Dividends unpaid.............. 8,769 42 
Indiv — deposits subject to 
CROCK .o00. ccc cocvcem ce 
Sanend certificates of de- 
posi “ = ebnes ye 
Accepted MMMM ccs Coles: Sli, 
Cashier’s checks outstanding = 121 Hy x - 6,477,064 vu 


40,077 50 


2,819,869 19 


ee oon “$7, 718, su 88 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CoU NTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the ‘above- 
nained bank, do poate swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the best of my Poser and belief. 

ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier, 

Subscribed and sworn to a ‘tore | me ond stn day 

of March, 1895. NF. Co 
me Public, N. Y. 
Correct--Atte 


CHARL ES H. MARSHAL aL) 


ENJAMIN PEMKINGS, Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 5 





‘Ocumty. 


Ero T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 

the stave of New York, at the close of business, 
March oth, 1806: 


RESOURCES, 





Loans and GISCOUNDES......... cceeeee ceeeee 758,144 24 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured....... 82 UU 
U. 5. bonds to secure circulation, 4 se 

DOMEB. 005 sc0sccone 200,000 00 
U.S. bonds to secure | 

DINGS. oc60. wescen 150,000 00 
U. 35. bonds on hi and, 4 per’ ‘cents 5U,000 00 





520,007 39 
100,000 UJ 


SLOCKS, SECUPILIOS, CLC... 2.6.66 eeeceee 
Banking bouse, furniture and fixtures. . 


Uther real estate and mortgages owned. 30,000 Wu 
Due from National banks (iol reserve 

BBO) 20.000 000 cocccccccrcscccseccesesscs 82,693 29 
Dade from Svate banks and bankers...... 465 97 
Checks and other cash items.. cveee 





1W,4w 74 
7,020 UO 


Exchanges for Clearing House... 
Noves of other National banks.. 
Frac — paper currency, lic ke is ‘and 
 , as 
Laweul imoney reserve in bank, viz. 
Spec ‘$32 





650 63 


BPOche. ....cccccccovcccccesees 49 OU 
po “iender NOLES. ...+5 «00 hy 27 Ww 
U._ 3, certificates of deposit 

for iegal tenders......... 50,000 00 


595,076 0b 


Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer 


(5 per cent, of circulation)...... ....+.++ 9,000 bed 

I i sisic Sekhckvencuscsccnbenves-psseene #2534, ou 6s 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in..........cece eee ee eee #200, 000 ou 

Surplus fund.........-.0eeceeeeeeeeecee wees 5,000 UU 


Undivided y : 

END MOI, .. occcvsccccceccsesecccesccececese 251,482 82 
145,170 OO 
$97,194 65 


individual deposits magne 


to check. 1,709,127 52 
Demand certificates of de- ee 
ee rr. 10,96) 70 


Certified checks......... 
United states ueposits 


15,616 49 
1.0,yuu OU 





1,205,960 36 


ER RL mT TTT $2,644, aut 68 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, gs.: 

i, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the shorenanibe 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my eT ze and belief. 

A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Stu day of 
March, 1895. THOMAS W. SMITH, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
RK. KELLY, ’ 
T. W. Dec KER, Directors. 
JUHN BYRNS 3 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WAKD BANK, on the morning of the 
oth day of March, 1895: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 





BRORBES. 2 o0ccnnccescccccccecess costocsescescs $150,890 U8 
Liavilicy of directors, as per schedule 

DEED. cceckwetsenenes wadtersosebepen> 89,230 58 
As 16 

THSsd Z 
45,000 rm 
——— 1,075 00 
Stocks and bonds. si M714 52 
rn ee 107,608 UU 


United States legal-tender notes and cir- 
culating notes of National vanks. 

Bills and checks for the next day S ex- 
GRABBOS. . v0ccsce 00 coovcsvcvccoce 

items carried as cash. 

CUFFeNt ECXPONGES. .....ccccccccccccscccccces 


49,534 00 


5AS7S O4 
+e 480 63 
6,276 44 


Ss cbiebuiesbesnunewaeernessbednenen ven Fl, 473, iu 5 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............+. 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount...... 
Exchange. oe 28 
Tuterest. cease . 912 ov 
225,076 62 





$10.00 00 












238,044 55 
-? depositors as follows, a 
s. 

Deposits subject to chec = $1,0% 817 68 
we certificates of d 
= 11,319 42 

45,495 Y 
-—--— 1,139,633 03 
pes Sodesewoonsseseenvesiees lus 3 OU 


$1, 473, 630 38 
Ye oex. pe OF NEW York, ‘ss.: 

BMUWN, Casaier, of tn eLEV- 
ENTdH WARD BANK, a bank hence — 
doing business at No. M7 Avenue WD, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly 
Sworn, each for himseif, says that tue foregoing: re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the saine, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank before Lhe transacuon of any business on the 
Stn day of gp is¥o; and he further says that 
the business of said bank nas been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 68y, Laws 
of is¥4), aud not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an ouicial notice 
received from the Superimtendent of Banks desig- 
nating the oth day of March, 1895, as the day on 
which such report shall be made ; that deponents' 
kuowledge of the correctness of tne fu: egoing report 
is deriveu from # coustanut familiarity with and in- 
spection of the affuirs uf sald corporation, and tuat 
Said report avu scuedules were prepared unuer depo- 
nents’ pcrsonal supervision, and tuat Heury Steers, 
1s absent and Canuot join in this report. 

UriAn, k, BRU WN, Cashie: 

Pang and ee pen wo by depoaent, the Sth day 
me, 


March, 1805, bef: 
N DR il Fd 
Certificate fied in N, ¥. Co. ' 





Cua AKLES K. 





4 





NEW YORK COUNT ATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 


EPORT OF THE CO PN DITION OF TH 
Men 
of business, March 5th, 1895 : 























RESOURCES. 
SRS BRE GISOOTIB. 000000. vesncccegeseenes $1,298,189 73 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 5s 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc.............+.. 1,581,904 2 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgeges owned... 47,102 14 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
agents 111,295 29 
Checks and other cash items 9951 Gi 
Exchanges for Clearing House > 116,563 79 
Notes of other Natioual banks............ 34,195 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
cents 4,669 85 
Lawtel jmoney reserve in bank, 
povevesocccosecos secs - $687,270 45 
peor tender notes.. 297.700 WW— 934.970 45 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).............++++5 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)..... ........ 332 50 
Ric cn ben coctanicdsebtsccseneepevessees $4, 251, 383 58 
LIABILITIES. 
Dantes) ahenk PatS Wi..c008s coccscccccessees $200,000 00 
EE TN» 5055-000. ebs00ssnosceses cxbese 40,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
eee 469,658 26 
National bank notes outstanding.......... 45,000 UO 
Due to State bauks and 
DANKES. ....cccccrsccesccces $17,095 58 
Individual deposits subject 
DUM ci cecsace, seuenesase 3,401,973 05 
Demand certificates of de- 
ch evabivsesecssesews e600 13,895 11 
Certified checks.............. 55,653 10 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
DN sbeebs Snonesecces osese0 8,108 48— 3,406,725 32 
eT ee 4 21,383 98 os 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88,: 

1, F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

BREESE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 8th day ‘of 
March, 1895, Lewis L, PIERCE, Notary Public, 

City and County New York. 





Correct— Attest 
ritac Is }. I, ELAND, 


SA s¥. 
Wil U 1AM H. JENNISON, 





A Directors. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF THE ME&TROVOLIS, on the morning of 
the 5th day of March, 185: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from dl- 
















DR. 06 concen scosvenwnses sesesane $4,587,500 68 
Liabilities of directors as makers (se- 

cured by collaveral).............- beiwen se 200,000 00 
Stocks and bonds............... s 220,410 69 
SNEED ckbsnawn 6vpuasuens ebegnberesere 2,591 20 
Due from trust companies, State and 

National banks sus 346,479 59 
BPOClO...cccccoccc-scescce cocsccerccccccsccece HUU,458 62 
U. 5. legal-tender notes and circulating 

notes of National banks ............0006 756,925 00 
Bills and Checks for the next day’s ex- 

PG co ckcecetenabse bed bes Cede hbhewnbe 820,400 37 
Other items, Carried as cash. ; It ih 25 
Due from Dankers,...........0.cecceee 6,440 81 
lbue from Treasurer of 20,000 Ju 
RIND, wcssnonnesvne oe ee 4,82 20 
CUPPONt CXPONKES...ccccccccce soccccccccvere 18,452 06 

DL ccccbk ene uniowssshbieweeneuaeens ab $7.2, 291 56 
Capital stock yey 00 
Surplus and profits....... ° eee 2,141 56 
Due depositors | ...........05 H 
Certificates of deposit.. ° y i Ub 
Certified Checks. .....ccccces eve 7 4 if 
Due to banks und bankers ... 

Vue to savings banks,......... 478, 4 +e 6,203, 150 00 

EE os <seerkckdebkektan.Ssabebewes renee $7,295,291 56 





STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ache 88.: 

THEODORE ROGERS, President, and &. ©, KV- 
ANS, Cashier, of the Bahk of the Metropolis, . bank 
located and doing business at Union square, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, saith that the toregoing 
report, With the schedule accompanyiug the sume, 
is, in all respects, a true statement of the condition 
of tbe said bank before the transaction of any busi- 
ness on the 5th day of March, 18¥5, to the best of 
bis knowledge and beliet; aud they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location named, and nov elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in Compliance with an official 
notice received trom the Superintendent of the 
anking Department designating the 5th day of 
March, Ista, as tue day ou Which such report shall 
be made. ye KOGEKS, President, 

k.C, EVANS, Cushier, 

Severally subscribed and sworn ‘to by both depo- 

nents, the 7th aay of March, (895, before me, 
Frep'K A, KOOTH, 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co,, N.Y. 


Qua A PTSRL Y REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
BANK, on the morning of the 5th day of 
Mare ne rae 


RESOURCES. 
Loans pun discounts, less due from dl. 





POCEOTE,. cvcccssccccccccccvccccocscsesesocees PL AT6,IST 44 
Liability y of directors, as per schedule (as 

GRRBOES) 50000. ccoccvcccsccsccccscccsscccess 16,500 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedul 1,144 76 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 

tional banks, as per schedule........... . 103,701 93 


Banking house and lot, as per 
schedule........ eee $80,000 00 

ear real estate, as per sched- 

4,700 0u— 

—_——— 84,700 U0 

445,321 05 

202,038 89 


160,486 00 


aye ks and bonds, as per schedule. 
Specie, as per schedule. 
.S. logal-tender notes and circulating 
hotes of PIRAIONAI DARED, 00000000c00000008 
Cash items, viz.: 
ills and checks for the next 








day’s excnanges.............. $116,586 62 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule.............. -_ %, 832 12— 


145,408 74 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 








Currentexpenses......... Covepecesceccece 
BEE, cccsnsncnccscccnvesees seekeebesenee $2,671,924 09 
LIABILITIES. 

Capita) stock paid in, in cash.............. $300,000 00 
Galen ME ceshepoeobebecedesesnsnesnete es ° 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 

Se RE REE ae $8,098 23 

Interest Ks 780 66 

Other Proms. .....cccccsevees 108,464 21 


117,943 10 
Due depositors as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check... $1,466,380 47 

womens certificates of de- 
1,175 €0 


64,736 00 


i TT 
Amount due not included under any of 
the above heads, as per schedule, viz.: 

Unpaid diy idends.........68 wecceeccvesens 


PE iccsvesienbbosksaennieensesere cues 71, 

STATE OF NEW Y Oak, COUNTY or New York 33.2 

CLINTON W. STA ‘RKEY, », and NEL- 
SON G. AYRES, Cashier, of the ORIENTA 
a bank located and doing business at No. 122 Bower ry, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, 1s, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business on 
the 5th day of March, 18%; and they further say 
that the business of said bank has been transacted at 
the location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, 
Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the 
above report is made in compliance with an oilicial 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 5th day of March, 18¥o, as the a 
on which such report shall be made; taat d 


1,532,291 47 
418,284 U9 


3 405 33 








INDEPENDENT 





UARTER LY REPORT OF THE BANK 
OF AMERI ur on the morning of the 5th day of 
March, 1895 : 
RESOURCES. 
-—— ane discounts, less due from di- 
Rae balees anbes $16, wt 


Due. frou directors . ... 








ee 2327 4 
Due from trust com panies, ‘Btate “and 
DIGEIORNGL BABES. ..... 0. ccvcccssvcvecccccoece 833,535 59 
Banking house and lot............... saves 90,000 00 
United States bonds....... cenesrecseeessos 374,782 46 
BOOKS ORE BORGS,....ccccccccecesece o wence 798,787 91 
aoe Se ee ee 1,653,818 58 
8. legal-tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks..............00+ 3,657,556 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks or the next 
day’s exchanges........... 4,001,561 16 
Other items carried as cash. 75,4ll 65 
———— 4,076,972 si 
Data . ccccccoccosccccscsevccevceses seeees $2Y,332,381 Oy 
“LIABIL ITIES ° 
Capital stock paid in, in cash............ +. $3,000,000 CO 
Surplus fund,............++eseeee > 1,500,000 00 
Undivided profits (net) 649, 754 08 


Due depositors, as follo 
Deposits subject to check. ii, $26,390 40 
= certificates of de 


8,285 80 
1,632,789 55 


Cc sreitied checks.. - 
Cashier's one outstand- 
bissvebubeesten Gsesaeve pee 11,627 13 


15,479,502 88 

Due trust companies, State 
and Nationa: banks......... 5,989,005 25 
Due savings banas... ...... 2,710,069 86 

Unpaid dividends, ..... ...... 3,959 2H) WO— 24,182,626 99 








Total. ...... . PTTTrty 829,33 432, a - 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 

woe LIAM H, PERKINS, President, and WALTER 
M. BENNEL, Assistant Cashier of the Bank of Amer- 
ica,a bank located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 
Wall Street, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the fore- 
going report is, in all respects, a true statement of the 
condition of the said bank before the transaction ofany 
business on the 5th day of March, 1895; and they 
further say that the business of “said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the bank- 
ing law (Chap. 689, Laws of 182), and not elsewhere; 
and that the above report is made in compliance 
with an official notice received from the Superin- 
tendent of Banks designating the 5th day of 
March, 1445, us the day on which such report shall 
be made; that deponents’ knowledge of the correct- 
ness of the foregoing report is derived from a con- 
stant familiarity with and inspection of the affairs of 
satd corporation, and that said report was prepared 
under deponents’ personal supervision. 

WILLIAM H,. PER INS, President. 
WALTEK M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and roid to by both depo- 

nents, the 7th day of March, 184, — me, 
HN FLYNN, 
Maa 4 Public, oe C ounty. 
Certificate filled in N, Y, Co. 


U ARTERLY, 
RAY HILI 
day of March, ims : 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 





BErour OF THE MUR- 
ANK, on the morning of the fifth 








PICs shduenekts ses busbonswskses sassenes. $1,584,667 40 
Liability of directors, as per schedule see 
makers) . . ° 5,500 00 
Overdrafts, as per schedule.......... 6,253 57 
Due from trust companies, State and 
tional banks, as per schedule........ 148, 135 64 





Other real estate, as per sc hedule.. i 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule 





oo BB, BE HOE GONBORND, 0000200000000000008 16,411 55 
.S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
“notes of National banks.............. .. 121,601 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
Kills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges...... $126,491 25 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule............ 1,378 87 
————— 127,870 12 
Loss and expenses, viz.: \ 
CUIPORE CRMORIOS... 0.0000 000ke0s000000000000 12,528 21 
Assets not included under 
any of the above heads, as 
er schedule, viz.: 
‘urniture and fixtures... #3, 050 00 
Suspense account.......... 8.6% 57 WY 
-—- ll, 707 99 i) 
ERs scsenbdenseenvesserusicatas $2,040, 196 46 46 
LIABIL ITIES. 
Capital stock paid tn, in cash...... cor scees $100,000 60 
RT a Gunes babys esessansbebiesiouns 300,000 00 





Undivided profits, viz.: 
 pbdcssisseenksesbes $92,055 29 
, ° WS 25 
4,705 25 


ae 97,663 79 
Due depositors, as follows, viz 
Deposits subject to check. $1,409,226 58 











ee certificates of 
deposit.......... pbenensioe 915 00 
Cert fhed COCKS. 0002200000 . 66,505 26 


1,476,646 84 
Due trust companies, State and National 


banks, as perschedule................... 55,460 05 
Amount due not tne ~—e under ‘any of 

the above heads, viz.: 
Bills re-discounted, = per achedate.. 10,000 00 


Unpaid AIVIdENAS. «2... ..6.ceceeecees ceeee 





Ee 
STATE OF NEW York, COUNTY EW Yo 
WILLIAM A. DARLING, President, and ALBERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hill | Jank, a bank lo- 
cated and ‘doing business at No. 760 Third’ Avenue, in 
the city of New York, in said county, aang duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, Ags 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business 
on the fifth day of March, 1895, and they 
further the business of said bank 
has been transacted at the location required 
by the banking law e- 639, Laws of 18%), 
and not elsewhere; and at the above re 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
tifth day of March, 1895, as the day on which such 
report shall be made; that deponents’ knowledge 
of the correctness of the foregoing report is derived 
from a constant familiarity with and inspection of 
the affairs of said corporation, and that said report 
and schedules were prepared under Geponents’ per- 
sonal supervision, 
WM. A. DARLING, President. 
A. H. GALE, Cashier 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by “both depo- 
nents, the 8th day of March, 1895, before me, 
THOMAS DARLING, 
(82) Notary Public. 


Towa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures: Write for description. 








SS 





DIVIDEND. 





knowledge of the correctness of the toregoing re rt 
is derived from a cons wot familiarity with and in- 
spection of the affairs of said corporation, and that 
said report ara schedules — prepared uader depo- 


nents’ personal ULINTON W 
Ww. STARKEY, , President. 
Nie tLSON G. AYRES, C 
Severally subscrived and sworn to — 
nents the 8uh day of March, 1895, we ore me "y 


Jo 
Notary y Public N. N.Y. Co, 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO., 
26-28 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK, 
February 26th, 1995. 
The Board of Directors of this Comppany have this 
day declared a dividend of ONE DOLLAR (81.00) per 
share on its Preferred stock, payable Ma: «' 12th, 1895. 
Tne peranetor books for Preterred Ld will be closed 
h 6th at three ay + and Feopened “ch 18th, 
SR. PLUM, urer, 
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READING NOTICES. 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


OnE of the aggravating things of life is to 
plant seeds of any kind and not have them come 
upor not prove true toname. Thesetwo thin; 
can be avoided by procuring seeds from the old. 
established house of Messrs. J..M. Thorburn & 
Company, of 15 John St., New York, who have 
ever since their establishment in 1802, a period 
of ninety-three years, been engaged in the busi- 
ness of furnisbing reliable seeds, true to name 
and of every known variety. Their annual 
catalogue, which any of our readers can obtain 
by sending them a request for it, gives illustra. 

ons of vegetables, flowers, etc., with abundant 
information in regard to growing, peculiarities, 
prices, etc. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB'S SPRING 








HAVING in view the peculiar advantages of 
the spring for sightseeing, Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb include four delightful transconti- 
nental tours in their programme for the coming 
season. One party is to make the round of New 
Mexico, California, Oregon and Washington, 
spend ten or twelve days ina vemnep to Alaska, 
and then visit the Yellowstone Park. The sec- 
ond will go over the same course, with the ex- 
ception of the Alaska trip. The third excursion 
will have the above route outward, but return 
via the Denver and RioGrande line. The fourth 
party goes west by the Canadian Pacific route, 
and then to Alaska. A book describing these 
trips may be had without charge of Raymond & 
Whitcomb, 31 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York. om 

HILTon, HuGHEs & Co., the successors of A, 
T. Stewart, occupy the block bounded by Broad- 
way, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and Tenth Streets, 
Itis a big establishment, Its five stories aud 
two basements are entirely occupied by Hilton, 
Hughes & Co,, who carry a stock of goods in a 
very large number of lines. In fact, the mem- 
bers of a household can not only supply about all 
of their persoual wants from this warehouse, 
but can furnish the home. We suppose Hilton, 
Hushes Co. would furnish an elephant if a 
customer asked for one, their resources are so 
great. The store is now one of the attractive 
places every one should visit. The great and 
apparently unending variety of goods, wares 
and merchandise are here and there relieved 
by a magnificent life-size piece of statuary, giv- 
inga delightful air of refinement, luxury and 
comfort, 

Hiltou, Hughes & Co. have just imported from 
Philadelphia an artist or genius, Mr. M. M. Wil- 
lam, who for many years has been at the head 
ot Wanamaker’s advertising department. His 
manner of writing advertisements has given 
tame to his name and filthy lucre to Wana- 
maker. Hisstyle is unique, and it is such that 
one must read his advertisements, whether they 
wish to or not. Mr. Gillam will hereafter write 
the advertisements for Hilton, Hughes & Co., 
and the New York public will read them. 











COMMERCIAL. 


THE general opinion among competent 
observers is, that business this spring is 
to be fairly satisfactory as compared with 
other years. There is a disposition to 
take an encouraging view of the outlook 
among the leaders of some of the great 
industries, and the tone would be really 
cheerful if there wcre any reliable indica- 
tion of an improvement in prices of the 
staple products. In this connection it 
may be said that one important factor in 
improving the feeling among business men 
has been the advance in cotton, altho 
small, It is believed that steps will be 
taken by capitalists with large Southern 
interests to prevent the planting of an ex- 
cess supply of cotton this season, and this 
program has already had its effect in the 
market for some staple cotton goods. The 
situation in the West and Northwest is 
still unsettled by the low prices of grain, 
and capital is timid because of the argu. 
ments that are advanced by the bears on 
stocks in New York that a large crop 
can do the agricultural classes little 
good, as prices cannot improve much 
while storehouses are filled with the last 
crop. The average of prices of commodi- 
ties, taking the country through, does not 
improve; and this week there has been 
much disturbance from strikes. Fifteen 
thousand coal miners are out in the Pitts- 
burg bituminous region, and several thou- 
sand men in the building trades are idlein 
our own cities. Strikes in iron and textile 
manufactories are increasingly numer- 
ous. Sales of wool hold up well, being 
4 858,000 pounds for the week, against 
5,150,300 last year; but this year’s move- 
ment is much more largely of foreign 
wool, Iron continues dull and heavy ; 
but it is encouraging to note that orders 
for large numbers of freight cars are being 
distributed by leading roads in preparation 
for business later on. Ciearing House ex- 
changes are 8¢ above a year ago, and rail- 
road gross earnings are showing an aver- 
age increase of 5%. Foreign trade is notin 
reassuring condition ; for exports from 
New York decreased $3,100,000 in Febru- 
ary, while imports increased $8,900,000. 








In the textile markets there has been @ 
further slight improvement. Manufac- 
turers ‘feel confident of an increased de- 
mand for cotton goods, and are allowing 
stocks to accumulate in consequence. 
Business in woolens has an uncertain tone, 
as cancellations of orders in low and meé- 
dium grades are frequent, while the beer 
grades are not in very sharp demand. 


There is, however, a general idea that 

urchases must soon be larger, as they 

have been much contracted for sev 
ears, Prices are steady, 
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Japan Wash Silk for embroidery on linen, 
manufactured by M. Heminway & Sons Silk 
Co..is especially twisted for Honiton lace work. 
The most artistic and beautiful work can be 
produced by using a handsome shade or several 
which harmonize. A little book giving shades 
and valuable information will sent any one 
upon making application to M. Heminway & 
Sons Silk Co. at either address given in their 
advertisement. 


2 





Tue Good & Reese Comgene,cf Springfield, 
Ohio, have issued a very beautifully illustrated 
catalogue giving colored ~~ descriptions of 
magnificent roses grown by them. This cata- 
| ogue should be in the possession of every one 
who has a love for roses, plants and flowers of 
any kind. It will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. Keference is 
made to the advertisement of the Good & 
Reese Company in this paper. 





NIAGARA FALLS is now at the “* climax of its 
beauty,” to use Bayard’s Taylor’s graphic lan- 
guage. The ice mountain is enormous, and the 
park and islands are weirdly beautiful, every 
tree and shrub being incased in an icy coat of 
mail. The rocky walls of the gorge are masses 
of ice of fantastic designs. Travelers to Detroit, 
Chicago and the West by the trains of the Mich- 
igan Central, ‘The Niagara Falls Route,” have 
a glorious sight from Falls View overlooking the 
great cataract-—Adv. 











! PJEMINWAY'S "1 
Japan Wash Silk 


FOR EMBROIDERY ON LINEN. 


Twisted specially for Honiton Lacework, now so 
popular, { 


Allshades guaranteed to wash without injury 
to the most delicate fabrics. 

Notice * Japan ’”’ on each skein. 

Sample card of 200 colors mailed for 10 cents. 


M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 


44 and 76 Greene St., New York. 
SALESROOMS ¢ 716 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
} 282 and 234 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
Correspondence with Teachers of Needlework 
Solicited. 





», 
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enol? 
onbtable Ks a 


LYONS 


Duk Wool Fabrics 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


SPLENDID COLORS, 
SPLENDID STYLES, 
PINEST QUALITIES, 


75*s: $1.00 4 $1.25 


Former Price $1.25 to $2.50. 


Sroadovay KR 19th ot 


NEW YORK. 





Hilton, Haughes V6, 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


KEEP WATCH OF US. 


Not much to see yet. More than you've been used to, but not much. 


New blood, new ideas, new methods. 


Alithe old conveniences, but being 


so bettered that yow'll think even they are new. 


IN THE SILK STORE. | BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


They were imported to sell at $1.15 and 
$1.25, these new Spring Taffeta Silks. 
Worth it, but we make the price 85c.—just 
because we can. Fifteen styles in black 
grounds, dark grounds, and evening shades 
—checks, Stripes, plaids, glace, raye. 

Among Black Silks are $1,200 yds, 20 inch 
Satin Damas, in neat designs for skirts or 
entire dresses, at 75e. the yard. 

White and Black Striped Taffeta Plisse, 
all width of stripe and just on the counter 
at $1.50. 





Crepons of course—the foamy ripples 
of woven wool that so many women are 
wanting. Special weaves opened to-day 
—rara avis, detour eclat. Of course the 


prices are right. 


Two specials among the other Blacks. 

Black Wool Vicuna Cloth, full 54 inches, for Tailor 
Made Costumes, meant to be ®1,°25 the yard, slight- 
ly imperfect, and so we say 48e, 

Black Mohair Jacquards, latest and scarcest de- 
signs—iamasse figures, $1 grade at SSe. 





BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND TENTH STS., N. Y. 





6TH. AVENUE, 2Oth. To 21st. STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Cloaks, Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


We are 
logue, 
& Copy, 


now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illustrated Cata- 
ready April 1st, and mailed FREE to out-of-town residents. Send for 


H. O'NEILL & CO.. Sivth.,Ave., 20th to 21st St, NEW YORK. 








Specials, 


Second Floor— 


This week we shall place on sale, at 
prices very much under value, the 
following : 

One large lot of Cotton Dresses for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children, at $3.00 
each. 

One lot of Eiderdown Dressing 
Sacques, $1.50 each. 

One lot of Infants’ long and short 
Dresses, 95 cents each. 

One lot all-wool Wrappers, $3.50 
each. 

One lot of Cambric Night Dresses, 
$1.00 each. 

One lot of Lawn Wrappers, $1.00 
each. 

' The quantity in most of these lines 
is limited. 


James McCreery & Co., 


BROADWAY & 11TH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


STUDEBAKER BROS., 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


265 and 267 Canal St., New York 
(200 feet East of Broadway). 


= im) 
y 











ONLY 


The above is a cut of the most remarkable bugey 
now offered tor sale in the world. We make it, we 
guarantee it, and we call it the 


“IZZER” BUGGY. 


It is remarkable for two things which are rarely 
seen in combination, 


LOW PRICE AND HIGH QUALITY. 


It must be seen to be appreciated. Call and see it, 
or send for descriptive circular. 
Constantly in stock, a most complete line of 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, BUSINESS 
WAGOAS, TRUCKS, STREET SPRINKLERS, 


Ete., Ete., Etc. 
Send for Catalogue, Mention this paper. 





For 25c. a collection of seeas ‘LOWERS 
ered by M.A. Jewett, U.S. Consul, will be matiled, 
also ten p’k’t's of American northern-grown seeds 
of rare flowers—Begonias, Asters, Poppies, Double 
Portulacca, Hibiscus, Mignonette, etc. 

J. A. BRACKETT, 20 Woodbire St., Roxbury, Mass. 


~ \\ DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from ali other devices, The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails, No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
(206 Trust Bidy., Loulsville, Ky. 
Officess | t128 Hrondway, New York. 











THE 
DRUM IN 
POSITION 





TRAVEL. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 

















Ze 
Tibisie~ 6° i 
Beyond th es. 
Parties will leave New Vor in Spesint Pall- 


man Vestibuled Trains with Dintag Cars, for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours, as follows :— 


No.1. A 78 dayw’ Trip through New Mexico, 
California, the Pacific Nor.hwest, Alaska, Montana, 
and the Yellowstone National Park. 

No.'2. A65 Days’ Trip, the sameas No. 1, omit- 
ting Alaska. 

No. 3. A SZ Days’ Trip through New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah anu Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 

No.4. A46 Daye’ Trip across the Continent 
and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, and homeward through the Yellowstone 
National Park. 

‘voursto Europe, Hawaiian Islands, Japan 
and china, 
re-independeot Railroad and Steamship 
Tickets to all Points. 
at. Send for descriptive book, mentioning the trip 

esired, pretrn poe 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Mth St., Lincoln Bldg., Union Sq., New York. 
206 Wasbington Street, Boston, 
20 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, 
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Susurance. 


THE METROPOLITAN’S FEAT IN 
1894. 


A GOLD MEDAL has been presented to 
President Hegeman by his fellow-officers 
and directors in the Metropolitan Life, It 
is three inches in diameter and contains 
more than a pound of fine gold. It bears, 
of course, the relief portrait of the recipi- 
ent; on the obverse side, its relief work 
refers to the company’s noteworthy action 
in placing all policies in immediate benc- 
fit; mentions the convention of superin- 
tendents which gave impetus to the mar- 
velous business work of 1894; mentions, 
also, the unprecedented ‘‘week” in April by 
which the field force celebrated Mr. Hege- 
man’s birthday, the entertainment of the 
Actuarial Society of America, the trip of 
prize-winners in the field force to New 
York in September, the official examina 
tion and commendation which was almost 
the last work of Mr. Shannon, and closes 
with an account of the record-breaking 
achievement of the year in point of new 
business. 

Far be it from us to say aught to rob 
the medal of one grain of weight or one jot 
of estimation of purity ; what modest and 
unappreciated merit in underwriting may 
be striving unseen we cannot know, but 
among all who are known for services 
rendered and personal and official quali- 
ties proven, none deserves honor better 
than Mr. Hegeman. 

The achievement in 1894 was, indeed, a 
record: breaker—three hundred and eight 
millions of new business, The inade- 
quacy of the official reports makes it 
impossible to find from them what portion 
of this, if any, was ‘‘not taken,” or to 
compare that with previous years. It 
would be absurd to pretend that this ex- 
traordinary result was attained without 
extraordinary effort, and in the nature of 
things it is to be expected that an increase, 
perhaps relative as well as absolute, will 
follow in lapses; on the other hand, it is 
only just to remind the reader that Indus- 
trial policies, as pointed out by Mr. Shan- 
non, are in their nature peculiarly subject 
to fluctuation, those lapsing in one year 
being very likely restored in the next 
when the wage-earner’s condition has im- 
proved. If, therefore, the extraordinary 
pressure which has attained this great 
achievement should produce some relative 
increase in lapses, the injury caused there- 
by, both directly in waste and indirectly 
in dissatisfaction and hostility of feeling, 
is not at all comparable to that from lapses 
in the ordinary field. Nor can it be rea- 
sonably supposed that rebate entered into 
the result. 

Nevertheless, the Metropolitan’s achieve - 
ment of 1894 being the result of extra 
labor, we hope the company will not re- 
peat it, and because it was procured by 
overwork. Having shown what can be 
done and having carved its name high up, 
we hope the company will now rest con- 
tent with demonstrating the value of 
small things and let business growth come 
more of itself. 

But the hope goes further. For the 
‘*yreat” companies, three in number, or 
as many more as you please, can certainly 
add no more in variety or attractiveness 
of plans nor in inducements to would-be 
purchasers of life insurance, It would 
seem that the limit has possibly been 
reached and that every ounce of pressure 
has baen put on during the last half- 
dozen years to produce the largest ag- 
gregates, larger, possibly, in appearance 
than in reality. The crumbling of lapses 
being enormous and a very consider- 
able portion of the advertised new busi- 
ness being fictitious because not com- 
pleted. The one president of the three 
who first steps to the front and makes a 
proclamation of better things and having 
made it, keeps it, will do for himself and 
his company and life insurance generally 
a greater deed than any which has pre- 
ceded it. And just so soon as the other 


companies witness the magnificent results 
which will follow from this stand they 
will fall into line and the whole work will 
have been done. 

We earnestly hope that thus the reform 
deferred from year to year may be brought 








dk ene adeaioee coimcke ce aaeminicie aaa eee mere el coe 
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about—that what legislation bas failed to 
accomplish may come from the achieve- 
ment of the Metropolitan, If that com- 
pany, itself moving more slowly after its 
feat, also suppresses the foolishness of the 
others by discouraging them, there will be 
a blessing indeed. 


SOUND SENSE ABOUT LLOYDS. 





Tue Attorney-General of the State of 
Alabama seems to be an official somewhat 
*‘ rich in saving common-sense,” the word 
‘saving ” here being adjective, not parti- 
ciple. In viewing the bodiless bodies and 
unorganized organizations called Lloyds, 
which attempt to be substantial enough 
to compete for insurance premiums, but 
unsubstantial enough to evade and float 
undrowned among insurance laws and 
responsibilities, he deems the contempla- 
tion of law in applying to “associations 
of persons” to be broad enough to take 
in even Lloyds. Undeniably, a Lloyds is 
an association—some sort of association, 
however feebly cohering—of persons for 
the purpose of insurance. So, in a recent 
opinion this Alabama official says : 

“The evident plan upon which the idea 
proceeds, and which has led to the generic 
term ‘ Lloyds,’ is the avoidance of a corpor- 
ate existence. For this or some other rea- 
son the outward appearance of individual 
business, or at least that of a system of 
limited partnership, is attemptec. The 
term ‘insurance companies,’ as used in the 
insurance laws of this State, has a broader 
meaning than these applicants seem to 
realize. The spirit and meaning of that 
law, and the interpretation which will be 
put upon it by this office and duly insisted 
upon, is that it was framed for the purpose 
of protecting the people of the State from 
being overreached by unreliable or design- 
ipg insurance associations of all kinds, 
whether they call themselves companies, 
associations, leagues, * Lloyds’ or what not. 

“A ‘company’ is defined to be ‘an asso- 
ciation of persons, permanent or transient, 
for the purpose of carrying on some epter- 
prise for the common benefit.’ These per- 
sons are confessedly asseciated together for 
the purpose of carrying on an insurance 
business for the common benefit. Within 
the true meaning and spirit of the insur 
ance laws they are ‘insurance companies,’ 
and all laws enacted as touching insurance 
companies will fall with equal force upon 
these unincorporated associations. They 
cannot be allowed to take out license or en 
gage in business in the State of Alabama 
until they bave complied with all the terms 
and provisious of Article II of Title 12 of 
the Code of Alabama of 1886, being section 
1,190 et seq. : ; 

*“ Among other things each ‘ Lloyds’ will 
be required to satisfy you that 1t 1s ‘ pos- 
sessed of at least $100,000 of actual cash 
capital,’ etc. ; _ 

* Let it be understood that this opinion 
treats of only non resivent or foreign asso- 
ciations or Lioyds; no question as touching 
domestic coucerns of that kind having us 
yet presented itself, any opinion ia that re- 
garda is expressly reserved,” 








_ INSURANCE 
1851. 1895 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
o¥ 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Offers the most approved forms of 
Policies —liberal provisions, no re- 
Striction as to travel or residence, 
and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Department insures all 
ages from 2 to 70 for $10 and up- 
wards at premiums of 5 cents a week 
and upwards. 

It pays $10 a minute on an average 
throughout the year to its policy hold- 
ers. Write for its literature. 
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1876. THE 1895. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢0,, 
Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
ATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, Ex VATOR, ~ 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
8 PAID SINCE ORGANIZar, 
Loss $5,480,525,02. On, 














THE 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, Jan. 22, 1895. 

The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1844, to 3lst December, 1#94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1894 1,106,515 77 


Total marine premiums $4,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1894, to Ist December, 1894 $2,840,284 98 

$1,411,292 89 

Returns of Premiums _ 


and Expenses $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
estimated at 


1,247,455 00 
1,043,500 00 


1,009,845 30 
855,693 14 
184,238 44 


$11,340,731 88 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

A. A. RAVEN, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA cy, 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ANSON W, HARD. 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 

HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, VEKNON H. BROWN, 
HENRY E HAWLEY, CHKISTI’N pt THOMSEN, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEANDEKN.L iLL, 
GEORGE BLIss, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L, RIKER, WILLIAM B, BOULTON 
C. A. HAND, GEORGE W, QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAULL. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE COPPELL, 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice Pres’t, 


. 


850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


This old and reliable Company now has the experi- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of puccess 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents, These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder, Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. Its 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFORD 
C. P. FRALEIGH 
A, WHEELWRIGHT., 
WM. T. STAN 
ARTHL 


E. H. PERKINS 
JAMES Rk. PLUM 





INDEPENDENT. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—¥rom Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept , N. Y. 
Address 


E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1896, 


Cash Capital $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

SOOO BOC seve vccscescvccvecescse ° 
Net Surplus... 
Policy-holders’ Surplus 
Gross Assets 


3,943,639 46 
1,811,269 26 
2,511,269 26 
6,754,908 7:2 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York, 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING, } ‘ 
WM. A. HOLMAN, ” { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’t Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Il, 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January list, 1895. 


ANSSETS............. wrccvecee-coccee $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES............. we ceeee 8.742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 

guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 


AN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


BPN ' COMPANY, 
& LAD.IBIO. <> Philadelphia. 
EKIGHTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 


claims 1,716,750 47 
Surplus over all Liabilities... 178,855 75 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. .82,395,¢06 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 





THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 


FSANUARY 


Total Admitted Assets..... See baeere — 
Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 


Ist, 1895. 


- $8,570.838 69 


and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 


surance Department 4% 


$7,385,517 66 





Surplus on the basis of Admitted Assets..................cccceceeees eee $1,185,321 O3 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G, LOW, Counsel. 





March 14, 1895. 


A young man’s opportunities are 
sometimes his only fortune. His best 
opportunity is to insure his life foy 
the benefit of his family. 

A day will come when he will no 
longer be insurable. Death and dis- 
ease may intervene, and every year 
of delay increases the cost and puts 
further away the completion of the 
Distribution or Endowment period 
when he might reap the benefit of his 
foresight. A life policy taken at the 
age of twenty-four, secures toa family 
at fifty the amount of its annual pre- 
mium. 

The protection begins the moment 
the first premium is paid. 

If you put your money in a savings 
bank it may take years to accumulate 
a comparatively small sum. Insure 
your life, and if you should die to. 
morrow your family will have more of 
an estate than you could save during 
a long series of years. 

It is IF your house should burn 
down. It is only a question of WHEN 
you will die. Yet you insure your 
house against a very remote POSSI- 
BLE loss by fire. How far more es- 
sential it is to protect your family 
against a loss, which will be inevita- 
ble. 

A fire premium is an EXPENSE. 
A life premium is an INVESTMENT. 
The former is a necessary BURDEN, 
the latter is a payment on account of 
a VALUABLE ACQUISITION. 

A wife sometimes shrinks from life 
insurance, because she thinks it gives 
her an interest in her husband’s death. 
Not so. Life insurance simply pro- 
vides for the family when, by reason 
of old age, or death, the breadwinner 
can no longer provide for them. A 
man who denies this protection to his 
family fails to realize the gravity of 
his responsibilities. 

If you buy real estate, you pay five 
or six per cent. interest on all you 
cannot pay cash for. Eventually, you 
have to pay the principal, too. 

By means of life insurance, a young 
man can buy for his family $1,000 or 
$100,000, by paying less than three 
per cent. yearly. He thus secures a 
fortune for his family, at once, if he 
die, or for himself if he live for twenty 
years. 

By means of life insurance a man 
may buy a fortune in installments, to 
be delivered to his family at his death, 
or to be drawn by himself at the end 
of twenty years, if he live. He se- 
cures the prize for them, and runs the 


race of life free from anxi: ty and care. 
His mind is free, his cap.tal is free, 
and a fortune is practically secured 
for those he loves. 

If you are a salaried man, you are 
earning by the exercise of your brains 
or muscle, say $3,000 a year, at least 
one-half of which you employ in the 
support of your family. Then your 
life is worth $30,000 to your family, 
for a policy of $30,000 will yield 
sum which if invested at five per cent. 
would give your family $1,500 income 
a year. } 

Is your life insured for anything 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OP NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY Pacsipvenr 


Statement for the year ending December 31st 1894 





Income 


£36,123,163 82 
11,897,706 12 $48,020,869 94 


Disbursements 


To Peliap-heliors for Claims by Death _..._.... 
“ * Endowments, Dividends in 
For all other accounts 


Received for Premiums 
From all other Sources os 


$11,929,794 94 
9,159,462 14 
9,789,634 18 


$30,878,891 26 
Assets n 

United States Bonds and other Securities . « $83,9'70,690 67 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage aT ere 71,339,415 92 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds _.... met steko Seige 11,366,100 00 
Real Estate Seghaeiat, coset keer cake ns 21,691,733 39 
Cash in Banks and Trust Gemmnuine 9,655,198 91 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums &c. 6,615,645 07 


$204,638,783 96 
Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, Company’s 
Standard, American 4 per cent 








182,109,456 14 
$22,529,327 82 


$750,290,677 97 
855,207,778 42 





Surplus... ... .. 4. 


Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed 
Insurance and Annuities in force Dec. 31 1894 


Increase in Total Income 
Increase in Premium Income 
Increase in Assets ae 
Increase in Surplus - , 
Increase of Insurance and Seentiien he nt 


vee ee aes see ae ee 6,067,724 26 
wee cee eee tee eee we) 8 BB,SVE 84 
Ze wads He: Sake ep 17,931,103 82 

4,576,718 91 
51,923,039 96 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 
CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


From the meat a dividend will be naqentonet as usual 


BOARD OF TRUSTBRES 


Samuet D, Bascock Rosert OLYPHANT Rurus W, PeckHam Aucustus D, JuILLiarD 
Grorce S. Cor GrorGeE F, Baker - Hopart HERRICK CuHar.es E, MILLer 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy Dubey OLcotr mM. P, Dixon WaALctTer R, GILLETTE 
James C, HoL_pen FREDERIC CROMWELL Rosert A, GRANNISS H. WALTER WEBB 
HERRMANN C, von Post o- T. Davigs Henry H. RoGers Grorce G. Haven 
ALEXANDER H, Rick OBERT SEWELL no. W. AUCHINCLOSS Aprian IsE.in, Jr. 
Lewis May S. V. R. CruGcer THEopoRE Morrorp GrorGe S$, Bowpoin 
OxiveR HARRIMAN Cuares R, HENDERSON Wiiuiam Bascock Tueo, A, HAVEMEYER 
Henry W, Suivi GrorGE BLuIss StuyvEsANT Fisu 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE General Manager 
ISAAC F. LLOYD ad Vice-President HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr. Corresponding Secretary 
WILLIAM J, EASTON Secretary ALBERT KLAMROTH Assistant Secretary 
FREDERIC CROMWELL Treasurer 
JOHN A. FONDA Assistant Treasurer JAMES TIMPSON ad Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS Cashier EDWARD P. HOLDEN Assistant Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK LI.D., F.1.A,, Actuary 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr. Assistant Actuary WILLIAM W. RICHARDS Comptroller 
CHARLES A, PRELLER Auditor HENRY S, BROWN Assistant Comptroller 
EDWARD LYMAN'SHORT General Solicitor 
Mepicat Direcrors: 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 


1895. NATIONAL 1895. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 





WKSTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO, W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Munager. 


Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace. 





STATESMEN T, J. AN UARY ist, 1896. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all ca 
Funds Reserved to meet — Liabilities: 


Ke-Insur ance Fund, - - - $1,722,530.50 t 2,074,969 11 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, - - - 352,439.11 
Net Surplus, « o ° - - - - - 522,561 06 
$3,597,530 67 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


- — $1,000,000 00 


TAVTAT. AQGQETS. January tet. 1295. & « - « e 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
MaBILitins IA oe 








#2, 035,428 77 


LIFE RATE EN DOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate Lares um. 
pelices Cash distr couse are paid upon all 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
— is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 
mphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. ALFRED D. Fi FOSTER, Vice Pres, 
J.B. PIEROK, Secretary and Treasurer. 





LL, Secreta: 
THM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. - 


EIGHTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY, 1895. 
CAPITAL STOCK - $3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Cashin Banks ere 8 






Loans on Bonds: and Mortgage 
Interest dueand accrued 


Perereeeeee Otte CeCeeere rire erie tert terrier etre er eerr errr err ss a) 2 y) 
BONDS. . Par Value. 
United States Currenc ‘ . .  . 6 per cent. $275,000 00 $303,875 00 
District of Columbia of 1924 . ‘ P . . 865" 1,000,000 00 1,150,000 00 
State of Georgia (Registered) . P ‘ a 25.000 00 25,000 00 
New York City <u 6° 505,000 00 516,862 50 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement ae ed 110,782 95 114,106 44 
City of Ric mond, Va. eo 50,000 00 53,000 00 
West ae Park Commissioners’ Spi. Assess- 
ment Warrants ‘ <2 * 31,648 50 81,648 50 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . eu « 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. or .lU 16,000 00 16,480 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., ‘Paving District c= 6S 19,000 00 19,665 00 
City of oe Kan. ., Interna! Improvement. ( 5,000 00 5,175 00 
_—— City, Kan., Improvement oe 6 6,500 00 6,727 50 
, Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. "Reorgan- 
tea First Lien. . = ” 200,000 00 218,000 00 
N. - —— & St. Louis RK. R. Co, First Mort- 
: es i 112,000 00 114,800 00 
antenin & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1909 er 110,000 00 121,000 00 
Selasiin Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F’.) (1906) gs « 102,000 00 118,320 00 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1908). ( Saas 100,000 00 125,000 00 
. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) a ss 100,000 00 117,250 00 
Valley Railway ‘Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gage Gold . nr ” 100,000 00 50,000 00 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914) eu 8 100,000 00 115,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920). er * 100,000 00 96,000 00 
ease, Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’ oo ewe =s 100,000 00 128,500 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago ilway 


Co. First Mortgage (1910) . 

West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered) 

Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) . 

ta Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. Ist 


eo « 100,000 00 109,000 00 
“4 100,000 00 105,000 06 
“ou 100,000 00 85,000 0 


Vcc NOOO le ~ & 








Mortga - Guaranteed Ve! 100,000 00 69,500 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900) = 75,000 00 87,000 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. ‘Consolidated Mortgage (1930) - 50,000 00 62,750 00 
Alabama Central R. R. Ist Mortgage . ae. ee 50,000 00 54,000 60 
Savannah & West. ist Con’d Mt'ge, Guaranteed - 50,000 00 27,500 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- ‘ 
anteed Stamped (1936) ge 4 50,000 00 48,000 00 
Louisville, St. Louis & ‘Texas Ry Co. 1st Mort- 
gage (1917). ec °* 50,000 00 29,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First Mortgage (1980) . yar @ 50,00 00 50,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . oer 50,000 00 50,000 00 
Denver Union Water Company Ist Mortgage ee 45,000 00 36,000 00 
Streator, {11., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage . c- * 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. . . = . $50 each, 100,000 00 102,000 00 
2000 Morris & Essex Railroad Co. . . 5O 100,000 00 160,000 00 
1100. ** N. Y. Central & Hudson River R.R. | 100“ 110,000 00 108,487 50 
1000 ** Ft. W. & Jackson R. R. Co. Pf. 100 * 100,000 00 119,000 00 
1000“ Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha Ry 
Co. Pf. ° 100“ 100,000 00 111,500 00 
1000 ** Rersselaer & Saratoga R. BR 100 “ 100,000 00 180,000 00 
1000. ** United New Jersey R. R. e Canal Co. 100 * 100,000 00 236,000 00 
1000.“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. 100 ** 100,000 00 184,500 00 
500“ Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. _. 2 a 50,000 00 44,000 00 
a «( Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. 4 « ee 20,000 00 31,000 00 
ot Mercantile Nat. BankofN. Y. . . 100 “ 20,000 00 36,000 00 
oa | Bank of America, N. Y. 7 ‘ oe 20,000 00 41,000 00 
200 = National Bank of Commerce 
in New York . : + ee * 20,000 00 86,000 00 
200 =“ Manhattan Company, N. Y. . « 10,000 00 18,600 00 
200“ Merch’ ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N.Y. , « Gao’ 10,000 00 11,200 00 
a «(C** Nassau Bank. ‘ . & “ 10,000 00 16,000 00 
400 “* Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. " . 10,000 00 23,500 00 
100“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N.Y. . « 1 “ 10,000 00 31,000 00 
10m «| “* National Bank of the Republic. ‘ « ae 8 10,000 00 15,500 00 
100“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. . + Se" 10,000 00 19,000 00 
oo * Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. ‘ i 5,000 00 17,500 00 
am «6° Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. - . 2 5,000 00 7,750 00 
200 =~ Holland Trust Co. . 7 - 100 e 20,000 00 20,000 00 
200 =“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. a ss ee * 20,000 00 48,000 00 
oe * Metropolitan Trust Co. . . oe * 5,000 00 a 00 
6 “ Long Island Loan & T rust Co. : . ee 4,500 00 9,450 00 
$9,159,836 54 
® Oe nema Ae ney a apr 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital : . F . ° $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4,369,289 00 
Unpaid Losses 568,252 U6 
Unpaid Resinsurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 
other Claims . ‘i ‘i ‘ é 151,867 70 
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Old and Young. 
KARLENE, 





BY RICHARD HOVEY. 


Worp of a little one born in the West— 
How like a sea-bird it comes from the 
sea, 
Out of the league-weary waters’ unrest 
Blown with white wings, for a token, to 
me! 


Blown with a skrieland a flurry of plumes 
(Sea-spray and flight-rapture whirled in 
a gleam !) 
Here for a sign of the comrade that looms 
Large in the mist of my love as I dream ! 


He with the heart of an old violin, 
Vibrant at every least stir in the place, 
Lyric of woods when the thrushes begin, 
Wave-questing wanderer, still for 4 
space,— 


What will the child of his be (as I muse), 
Wood-flower, sea-flower, star-flower rare ? 
Worlds here to choose from, and which will 
she choose, 
She whose first world is an armsweep of 
air? 


Baby Karlene, you are wondering now 
Why you can’t reach the great moon that 
you see 
Just at your hand on the edge of the bough 
That waves inthe windowpane—how can 
it be?’ 


All your world yet hardly lies out of reach 
Of ten little fingers and ten little toes. 
You are aseed for the sky there to teach 
(And the sun and the wind and the rain) 
as it grows. 


Just a green leaf piercing up to the day, 
Pale fleck of June to come, just to be seen 
Through the rough crumble of rubble and 
clay 
Lifting its loveliness—dawn-child—Kar- 
lene ! 


Fragile as fairycraft, dew-dream of love,— 
Never a clod that has marred the slim 
stalk, 
Never a stone but its frail fingers move, 
Bent on the blue sky, and nothing can 
balk ! 


Blue sky and—laughter—that is thy dream. 
Ah, the brave days when thy leafage shall 
toss, 
High when gold noondays and sunsets a- 
stream 
Mix with its moving and kiss it across, 


Then the great clouds shall go lazily by, 
Cool thee with shadows and dazzle with 
shine, 
Drench thee with rain-guerdons, bless thee 
with sky, 
Till all the knowledge of earth shall be 
thine. 


Wind from the ice-floe and wind from the 
palm, 
Wind from the mountains and wind from 
the lea— 
How they will sing thee of tempest and 
calm! 
How they will lure thee with tales of the 
sea! 


What will you be in that summer, Kar- 
lene ? 
Apple-tree, cherry-tree, lily or corn ? 
Red rose or yellow rose, gray leaf or green ? 
Which will you choose now the year’s at 
its morn ? 


Somewhere even now in thy heart is the 
will,— 
“T shall be Golden-Rod, slendé@ and tall— 
I shall be Pond-Lily, secret and still— 
I shall be Sweetbrier, Queen of them all— 


*‘T shall give shade for the weary to rest— 
I shall grow flax for the naked to wear— 
Figs for a feast and all comers to guest— 
Wreaths that girls twine in the laugh of 
their hair— 


** Ivy for scholars and myrtle for lovers, 
Laurel for conquerers, poets and kings— 
Broad spreading bush-boughs whose beni- 

son covers 
Clamor of bird-notes 
wings— 


and flutter of 


‘I shall rise tall asan elm in my grace— 
I shall be clothed as Catalpa is clad— 
Poetsshall crown me with lyrics of praise— 
Lovers for love of my blossoms go mad !”’ 


Which shall it be, baby? Guess youat all? 
Only I know in the lull of the year 
You have said now where your choosing 
shall fall, 
Qnly you have not yet heard yourself, 
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So, like a mocking bird, up in the trees, 
I watching wondering where you have 
grown, 
Borrow a note from my bird-fellow’s glees, 
Fittest to sing thee, and makeit my own. 


Only I know as I wonder, Karlene, 
Singing up here where you think me a 
star, 
Heaven is still above me, and some one 
serene 
Laughs in the blue sky and knows what 
you are. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


_ 
> 


THE END OF AN UNSETTLED 
QUARREL. 


BY LAURA UPDEGRAFF, 








‘* LEPH won’t be here to supper, I reck- 
on,” said Jason Martin, setting a bucket 
of foaming milk on the table, and stand- 
ing a moment with his hand on the door 
after he had closed it. There was a fra- 
grance of steawing coffee in the room, and 
the noisy breath of frying ham came from 
the glowing stove over whicf the woman 
he addressed was bending. She turned a 
flushed face toward him, and lifted her 
apron to wipe the moisture from it before 
she asked : ‘* Where’s Leph ?” 

“T’low Leph’ll git his own meals over 
to the medder house like he us’t to,” said 
Jason, slowly, hanging up his hat behind 
the door and miking deliberate prepara- 
tions for his ablutions at the little sink. 

**What you an’ him been troublin’ 
about, Jason ?” 

He did not look at his wife. Long years 
had never quite accustomed him to her 
direct questions. He was always glad 
when Mary *‘ knowed about a thing.” He 
splashed the cool water well up over his 
crisp black hair, and sent a shower of 
drops flying as he blew a great gust 
from his strong chest. Then he spoke 
from the folds of a long towel that hung 
over a roller fastened to the door, while 
his words were broken into a spasmodic 
meter by the vigorous friction of the towel 
on his features: ‘‘ Well, you know that 
new Disk harrer. It's the blam’dest thing 
I ever see work. Them knives jus’ cut 
that fur tield, that was baked as hard as 
brickbats, owin’ to plowin’ the corn in that 
wet spell las’ summer. Well, that harrer 
grinds it up like sassage.” 

“Y’u ain’t ground Laph up, have y’u?” 

Jason took time to laugh. ‘‘ Nop; but 
it u’d ’a’ made bologna out ov him if he’d 
’a’ got under it, tho. Leph wasa -drivin’, 
an’ somehow or ’nother he got the lines 
down, and that harrer cut ’em into mince- 
meat.” 

“The lines! Sakes, Jason! Them ain’t 
the firs’ thing that’s got used up ‘round the 
place.” 

‘“*No; certain. But Leph, he ‘lowed 
them was his lines, An’ [ bought them 
lines over to John Millett’s sale las’ fall,” 
said Jason, firmly. 

‘‘T don’t see as it makes any difference 
whose they be now, seein’ they’s done 
for.” 

Mary had been deftly taking the meal 
from the stove to the table, and now 
stepped outside the door to call, in a voice 
echoing cheerily out over the dusky fields, 
that supper was ready, 

‘“‘If them’s my lines, I guess Leph had 
oughter stand good fur ’em,” said Jason, 
doggedly, as she came into the room. She 
carried the bucket of milk through a door, 
and Jason heard the sound of the warm 
fluid as it struck the empty crocks, and 
the rounder, softer tones as the white tide 
rose to the rims. Then she came back. 

** Well, Leph ain’t any o’ my kin; but I 
didn’t ‘spose, Jason, that you’d grudge 
your own brother the cuttin’ up ov an ol’ 
pair o’ lines. Seein’ he’s so run down 
sence ’Lizy’s death, an’ it was such a job 
to get him to come from the old house an’ 
stay here where he can be comfortable 
an’ tend his land just as well.” 

‘“‘T wa’n’t jus’ grudgin’ him the cuttin’ 
up 0’ the lines. You talk like Leph was 
agoin’ to get some good out o’ destroyin’ 
ov’em.” There was a sly satisfaction in 
Jason’s eyes as he looked toward her ; but 

it was short-lived. 

‘* You know mighty well what I mean, 
Jason,” she said, sternly; ‘“* the best o’ 
speakin’ can’t do no more than that, I’m 
"shamed 0’ you fussin’ along o’ Leph from 





any such cause—I’m ’shamed for the chil- 
dren,” 

There was a sound of the children at the 
door ; a scraping of strong feet that might 
have proclaimed their relation to this en- 
ergetic mother before the door burst open 
and their merry, honest faces revealed it. 

**Oh, Ma,” exclaimed the younger of the 
two lads, “‘ there’s a light in the medder 
house, an’ Woodbury says it’s tramps.” 

**Much Woodbury knows about it,” 
said the mother, with good-natured in- 
dulgence in her tone. ‘Your unc’ L2ph’s 
gone back down home to stay a while. 
Now get decent an’ to the table fore things 
spoil.” 

She had removed the fifth plate before 
they came in, and soon the whole family 
were paying that rapt court to the food 
which is the tribute of the rustic appetite. 

Down in the “‘ medder house” Leph had 
kindled a roaring fire inthe cracked stove 
that had stood unused for so many weeks 
in the low kitchen, and with his hands on 
his wide-spread kaees, sat looking mus- 
ingly into the ashes. The firelight shone 
out on his mild, almost weak features, 
and over his stooping shoulders. 

‘“*When two folks live t’?gether long as 
me an’ Lizy done, one ov’ em ain’t no busi- 
ness to die ’thout t’other.” He thought 
half bitterly of the tired woman who had 
borne so much, and but so lately laid her 
Lurden down. ‘‘ Mary’s a wonderful spry 
woman,” he went on, after a moment; 
‘‘she has a most amazin’ way o’ giving a 
man real appetizin’ eatin’.” He looked 
toward the bare table as if roused by the 
memories. ‘‘l’il go down to the store in 
the mornin’,” he said, rising, ‘‘an’ get 
some coffee aun’ things; eggs’ll be all Vil 
want to night, I guess.” 

He took some as he spoke, from his hat 
where he had set it on the table when he 
came in, and dropped them into the kettle 
beginning to hum on the stove. He took 
a bowl from the cupboard and a tinspoon, 
then, after looking around a little among 
the shelves, went up to the barn for some 
salt. ‘I ’spose they’re glad to ba shet o’ 


_me,” he said, childishly, with a glance 


toward the light streaming across the 
fields from his brother’s cozy kitchen. 
‘But Jason ‘lowed hisself that I al’ays 
paid my way full in helpin’’round. Not 
but I was al’ays glad to be a-doin’ some- 
thin’, Jason he was pretty much surprised 
when I spunked up an’ come away ; he’s 
mighty high-handed, Jason is. I may be 
sort o’ furgitful, as he says, but 1 guess 
know them lines, I took’em up thrashin’ 
time, an’ Inever had no call to use ’em 
sence. If I had I’d’a’ got em. They wa’n’t 
wo'th much ; but his jus’ a-claimin’ ‘em 
riled me.” 

In the morning Leph started for the 
village as soon as his early chores were 
done. He waited some time for the horses 
to finish their breakfast after he had dis- 
patched his own. As he drove ulong the 
road which led past his brother’s house, he 
saw the kitchen door open, and down the 
worn walk, with its borders of well-trim- 
med currant bushes, came Mary Martin. 
The wind wrapped her skirts about her 
supple limbs, and fluttered the blue ging- 
ham apron on which she was wiping her 
strong hand as she came along. Leph 
would gladly have avoided her had such 
a thing suggested itself as possible. His 
sister-in-law was a person whom he re- 
garded with much awe; her quick energy 
always made him appear more dull and 
shy. He did not look toward her as he 
drew near, and made no effort to stop the 
team until she was almost under the 
horses’ heads as she stepped into the road. 

“I think you’d be ashamed o’ yourself, 
Leph,” she called, not knowing just how 
to address him in his present humor, and 
stumbling, as the best-intentioned people 
so often do, on the wrong way. 

‘*T ain't no more call to be ’shamed than 
some others I might tell on,” said Leph, 
sullenly, and not looking toward her, 
even when she went on: ‘You know 
Jason has always been good to you, Laph.” 

Tnis was not at all what she had meant 
tosay. How few of us ever do say the 
things we meant to. 

‘‘T ain’t beholden to him for anything 
as I know on,” returned Leph, slowly, 
and with an increasing sense of injury 
and wrong, 
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‘* An’ you don’t mean to say he’s ever 
wronged you, Leph Martin!” said Mary, 
with a hot flush coming oter her smooth 
face. She had never expected to feel for 
Leph anything stronger than a dutiful 
compassion ; now she was almost angry, 

*°Twan’t me as stopped _you to say 
nothin’,” L2ph went on, miserably, in hig 
emotionless tones ; ‘‘ all I ask o’ anybody 
is jus’ to be let alone.” 

There was no mistaking now the flash 
in Mary’s clear eyes. ‘‘ An’ you'll be let 
alone fur all o° me, from this on, I can tell 
you that; and not waiting for him in 
his slow way to comprehend her words 
she marched rapidly back to the honse. 

Leph looked after her with something 
like fear in his pale eyes as he realized 
the wrath he had dared invoke. He did 
not drive on fora moment after she had 
closed the kitchen door. The memory of 
the savory meals he had taken from her 
hands smote him; he felt a lump in his 
throat. He waited, hoping she would 
come back, and yet realizing in a vague 
way that nothing would tempt him to 
call her. 

With a wide look around the horizon, 
as if vainly for help, he sighed, shook 
the lines over the horses, and the wagon 
moved complainingly on. Mary, watch- 
ing from the window, turned to her 
work with a shamed face. ‘I believe the 
poor feller’s feelin’ right bad,” she said; 
‘* maybe it’s jus’ his way to be sort o’ 
aggravatin’. I’m al’ays snappin folks heads 
off f’r nothin’;” and she carried the dishpan 
from the stove, where she had placed it 
before she went out that the water might 
not cool, to the table with a meek, almost 
an apologetic manner. 

Leph spent the day in the village. 
There was nothing to call him home, and 
the sunny porches of the low stores are 
dear to the rural heart. It was late in the 
afternoon when he sat in the wagon 
while the social storekeeper finished stow- 
ing his purchases under the seat and then 
leaned against one of the two by six sup- 
ports of the store porch to watch his de- 
parture, 

‘* Looks like it might rain to-night,” he 
said, as Leph adjusted his lines ; ‘‘ rather 
help you fellers in seedin’ if it did, would- 
n’t it?” é 

‘* Yes,” said Leph, turning to look 
toward the line of cloud in the west, “ if 
we don’t git too much; jus’ ’nough to 
meller up the ground. [’m’most through 
seedin’, tho.” And with a_ half-nod 
toward the storekeeper, he shook the lines 
over his team. 

The rain did come that night. The 
lightning was darting through the west 
when Leph was yet several miles from 
home. Jason noticed that the ‘* medder 
house” was still dark when he and his 
family were safe within their warm shel- 
ter. He went several times out into the 
porch to listen for the wagon. The thun- 
der must have drowned its noise when it 
did pass, for at last when he went again 
to listen, he saw a light shining from 
Le ph’s low home. 

‘Well, he got in at last,” called Jason 
to Mary, within; and then, with the re- 
action that always follows relief from 
anxiety, he added : ‘‘I s’pose he was loaf- 
in’ at the store ’stead o’ gettin’ home.” 

Mary was relieved, too, and her mind 
turned to other things. ‘*Go shet that 
cave door while you're out, Jason; I 
plumb forgot it. I had it open this after- 
noon when the boys were sortin’ them 
*taters.” 

Jason went around the house, the 
storm pelting him with some large, cool 
globes of water as in mis:hief. As he 
came up on the porch again something 
entangled his feet. Mary heard a little 
scraping on the floor, and then a muttered 
“By Jerry!” from her husband. This 
was the mild form to which Jason’s ex- 
clamations had been brought with great 
care on her part and his. He came into 
the house trailing something from his 
hand. 

‘«‘ A new pair o’ lines, as I live,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Jason, that poor soul’s sorry, 
an’ we ain't any business to treat him like 
we did; I want you to go right down an 
tell him so.” , 

‘It ain’t fitten to go any place to-night, 
Mary,” Jason answered; ‘‘an’ by time 
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the storm’s over he'll be asleep ; an’, you 
know yourself, when Leph’s asleep, noth- 
in’ ord’nary’s goin’ to stir him. Ain't the 
‘ain a-gittin’ there tho! Jus’ listen.” — 

The rain came in torrents over the win- 
dows and low roof. Great floods of light 
poured into the room and made the lamp- 
light pale. The thunder followed fast 
and shook the house. Mary drew the cur- 
tains low, and opened the door into the 
room where the two boys slept on; then 
she walked up and down the room from 
sheer nervousness. A flash shimmered 
through the curtains, and almost with it 
crashed the thunder. Mary screamed 
and covered her eyes. Jason looked up 
from the lines which he had been soberly 
contemplating in his slow way. 

“Gittin’ toler’bly handy, ain’t ir?” he 
said, then added, reassuringly : ‘I think 
that was about the center ov it; it'll get 
quieter now.” And the next flash and 
report proved that the storm was rolling 
on. Then there was a step on the porch, 
and a voice called “Jason!” in a tone 
that brought both husband and wife to 
the door. 

‘‘ That medder house o’ yourn’s struck,” 
said a neighbor’s voice. ‘I wus caught 
out coming from town, an’ I see it. I 
s’pose there’s nothin’ in it you can save ; 
you ain’t been usin’ it lately, I knowed.” 

The door was open wide now, and a 
shawl flashed by from which Mary Mar- 
tin’s white face looked. Jason paused 
only to say : ‘‘ Leph’s a-livin’ down there 
ag’in. Come on ;” and followed her, 

The sky was quivering light above their 
heads, the air shaken with the thunder, 
and washed by the rain. But up from 
the sodden earth into the drenched air, 
rose the white and rosy smoke from the 
‘“medder house.” The water spread 
treacherous pools for their feet, and the 
landscape glowing in daytime colors one 
moment then blotted out to reappear 
again in the next was confusing. Mary’s 
wet skirts clung about her feet, and she 
fell ; as she scrambled up again, the men 
passed her. Inamoment more they were 
pounding at the door of the ‘‘medder 
house.” Smoke was curling through the 
broken transom ; around the old chimney 
it had reddened, and a flame leaped up. 
They shouted, but only the roar of the fire 
answered them. Then they threw open 
the door, and were lost in the smoke. 
They staggered back just as Mary came 
up; she drew the wet shawl closer about 
her head, and went on into the fire. 
Jason caught at her arm as she passed, 
and the two men followed her when she 
disappeared. The rain was dropping 
softly now, and across the dim fields dark 
forms hurried to thé fire. Silently they 
came as if conjured out of the earth it- 
self. This, like other opportunities for 
dissipation in the country, was not to be 
treated lightly. 

Some came up in time to learn of the 
attempted rescue. There was wild excite- 
ment, and unheard and absurd commands 
were shouted into the general uproar. 
Some had brought buckets of water, as 
the natural antidote of fire, and poured 
them harmlessly about. One youtb, be- 
lated at his ‘‘ chores,” brought with him 
a bucket of milk which chanced to be at 
hand when the alarm had reached him. 
This he bravely poured on the step over 
which had passed Mary and Jason and 
the neighbor, and then moved back in the 
crowd to await results. 

As the flames rolled up they lighted 
faces, lighted also by an interest that a 
few hours ago had seemed impossible to 
them, 

The shed kitchen at the back was the 
last of the little house that the flames 
claimed, and through this forms were 
seen making their way out. But it was 
only Jason and the neighbor, dragging 
Mary between them, Every one grew 
silent, and the cracking and falling of the 
old frame seemed to cast a tangible weight 
on the hearts of the spéctators. Some one 
Spread a coat on the ground, on which 
Mary sank down obediently, and looked 
dumbly toward the hissing fire. 

Jason took off his hat and wiped the 
grime and sweat from his face. Little 
singed pieces of his whiskers came off, 
and he passed his hand over his cheek 
curiously, Tiny pools of water in the un- 
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éven yard blinked and flashed in the glow- 
ing light. 

Leph must ’a’ gone up into the loft 
room,” said Jason, slowly ; ‘‘ the lightnin’ 
come straight through there. It was all 
burned out when we gotin. Leph never 
knowed what hurt him.” He choked as 
he finished. 

‘* We had ought ’a’ gone up there, 
Jason,” said Mary, firmly. 

** Y’u see you’self the steps was burn- 
ed out as well as the floor. It wouldn’t 
helped nothin’ for us to ’a’ been burned 
along o’ Leph’s bones.” 

There was a murmur of sympathetic 
assent. The watchers walked awe-stricken 
about the burning pile. From an exciting 
scene it had become a ghastly spectacle. 
A vague expectance hung about that 
something blood-curdling must occur ; as 
if the spirit of the poor victim would walk 
in the flame. 

** IVs a good thing the wind is as it is or 
the barn ’u’d go too, for all it’s so fur 
’way,” said a hushed voice, in the out- 
skirts of the crowd. Some turned to 
glance toward the long barn at quite a 
distance from the crowd. The light shone 
full on the warped boards and curled 
shingles, along the shed roof with its 
whitened poles holding down the bleached 
straw. Just then from out the barn door 
came a form that caused a mighty shout 
to rise from the crowd when it came into 
full view ; for it was no other than Leph 
himself, dazed, and stupidly rubbing his 
eyes with the sleeve of his denim blouse. 

The fire smoldered down unnoticed as 
every one crowded about Leph. Jason 
shook hands with him, and said: ‘‘ By 
Jerry, Leph !” in eloquent, choking tones, 
Mary put her hand on his arm and, laying 
her face on it, began to cry, while Leph 
looked toward the fire as if he thought to 
be burned up might not be the hardest 
thing in the world, after all. 

‘‘Shoo !” he said, nervously; ‘‘ if I’d 
a-knowed how bad it ’u’d made y’u feel to 
’a’ seen me, I wouldn’t ‘a’ come out.” 
Then every one laughed and began to en- 
joy the fire again. 

‘* How happened y’u wa’n’t init?” ask- 
ed Jason as they all turned at last toward 
his home, and Mary hurried on, remorse- 
fully remembering the sleeping boys. 

‘* Well,” said Leph, slowly, ‘I see it 
wus pickin’ up for a considerable ov a 
rain, an’ I hurried along, so when I got in 
the team was pretty well warmed up. I 
jus’ let ’em cool off, with some hay to pick 
at while I went in the house and put up 
the things an’ lita Jamp.” Leph stopped 
to wipe his feet with a carefulness that 
Mary noticed, as she stirred the fire and 
set chairs for the neighbors who were 
waiting to hear again Leph’s story. The 
lines still lay on the floor; Jason rolled 
them up awkwardly, and thrust them 
through a door into the darkness, while 
all were too interested in Leph to notice 
it. ‘* Well,” resumed Leph, ‘‘ when I wus 
up feedin’ the horses a little later it began 
to rain pretty lively, and after I’d give 
’em a good feed I jus’ set down in the hay 
to wait a little for the shower to sort o’ let 
up. It’s al’ays a quietin’ kind o’ sound 
to hear, horses a-nosin’ round in a good 
feed, you know, an’ I guess I dozed off.” 

‘*T guess you did,” said Jason, with his 
loud laugh. ‘* You slept middlin’ sound 
not to hear all that racket at the fire.” 

“‘ Yes,” said Leph, laughing too, but 
mildly ; ‘I’m a tol’ble good sleeper ; but 
you did wake me, or I wouldn’t ’a’ come 
out till mornin’.” 

After the neighbors had all gone Leph 
turned to Mary : ‘‘I guess I'll have tostay 
with you an’ Jason after this, Mary. I 
ain’t no place else.” 

** An’ you don’t need no place else,” she 
said, heartily ; and they understood each 
other. 

Jason went through the door and 
brought in the tangled length of the lines. 
**T can’t take these, Leph,” he said, look- 
ing at them very soberly, and scratching 
his head ; ‘‘ I can’t take ’em, Leph.” 

‘“*You must, Jason,” answered Leph, 
beseechingly ; ‘“‘I can’t stay here ’thout 
yudo. Lain’t any hand to make speech- 
es; but I’m much obliged for your tryin’ 
to git me out o’ the fire, even if I wa’n’t in 
it, I’m much obliged, Jason, to you an’ 


Mary both.” 


‘‘That wa’n’t nothin’,” insisted Jason, 
with tears in his honest eyes—‘‘ that 
wa’n’t nothin’; but I’m free to say it’s 
goin’ to be a pretty hard job if I really 
take these here lines.” 

And then they all shook hands. 


_ SPRINGFIELD, Mo, 
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NATURE'S WEALTH. 


BY WILLIAM H, HAYNE, 











DAME NATURE has perennial wealth 
Scored in the sky and earth,— 

Specie and coin from heavenly hands, 
And gems of priceless worth! 

Sun, moon and stars give her their gold, 
And flawless silver, too; 

She has her greenbacks in the leaves, 
Her diamonds in the dew ! 

GROVERTOWN, Ga. 
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A TRIP TO MILL. 
BY L. B. MILLER. 


My father, Joe, the hired hand, and I 
were out in the front yard just after 
breakfast, talking over our plans for the 
day’s work. My mother came to thedoor, 
and calling my father by name, said : 

**T’ve just discovered that the flour bar- 
rel is pretty nearly empty. If you don’t 
send some wheat to mill right away, we'll 
have to live on corn bread.” 

If there was anything my father utterly 
disliked, it was corn bread. He would 
probably have starved very soon if he had 
had nothing else to subsist upon. 

‘*How much flour is there left?” he in- 
quired. 

‘*Not more than enough to last to-mor- 
row, ut the longest,” was the reply. 

“Allright; Vil get some wheat to the 
mill to-day if I have to hire somebody to 
take it, or go myself,” he said, speaking 
very decidedly. Then, turning to me, he 
added : ‘‘ Tom, how would you like to take 
the wagon this morning and go down to 
Wellford to mill ?” 

Wellford was a small town sixteen 
miles away. There was a mill nearer, 
but it never ground anything but corn, 
Good mills were further apart in North- 
western Texas twelve years ago than they 
are now, and they are not too numerous 
yet. 

‘* Yes, sir, I'll go,” I answered, promptly. 
I was not quite sixteen, but for more than 
a year had been going alone to mill and 








- other places, and thought nothing of it. 


During the previous winter, while my 
father was sick, I had made a trip to the 
nearest railroad town, eighty miles dis- 
tant, for a load of lumber, being absent 
from home a week, 

I was always ready and eager to go any- 
where, especially when there was work to 
do at home. Thesummer was now nearly 
past, and the crops had been laid by; but 
we hai just begun moving about half a 
mile of rail fence, so a3 to take in a con- 
siderable tract of new ground. 

‘* What team do you expect me to use?” 
Iasked. We had twotwo-horse teams, 
but I knew both of them would be needed 
in hauling rails. 

‘“‘That is going to be the trouble,” said 
my father, looking puzzled. ‘‘I don’t see 
how we can spare any of the work horses. 
There’s Old Nancy out there, if we had 
some horse to go with her, Suppose you run 
over to Mr. Pearson’s and see if he wont 
lend youone. His team hasn’t been do- 
ing a thing for three weeks.” 

Old Nancy was our mire. Being of 
rather advanced age, and having a four- 
months-old colt besides, she was excused 
from regular work and allowed to run out 
on the range, 

‘* Why not work the oxen ?” I suggested. 
The spring before my father had bought 
a yoke of cattle to use in breaking new 
ground. I had done a good deal of plow- 
ing with them and rather liked to drive 


them. We seldom worked them toa 
wagon. 

“‘They’re not here, are they he 
asked. 


“Yes; they both came up last aight. 
They’re right down there under ‘he hill 
with the cows,” I said. 

** Don’t you think this is pretty hot 
weather to drive an ox team? They can’t 
stand much heat,” ; 

“Tl risk Lep and Coaley to stand any 
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thing 4 horse can. I’ve worked them a 
good deal in warm weather, and didn’t 
have any trouble.” 

‘*Not as warm as this, tho. You never 
tried to drive them in August.” " 

*“*No; but Pll get along with them all 
right. I didn’t plow them tbree or four 
months without learning how to manage 
them.” 

‘* Well, do as you please,” he said at 
length ; ‘* but I think you’d better go and 
borrow Pearson’s horse.” 

This was all the permission necessary. 
So I went and put the oxen in the pen till 
I was ready to use them. 

The wheat was not far from the house 
in a little log granary covered with straw. 
I crawled through the small square win- 
dow in one end, and, with a half-bushel 
measure, filled the sacks which my father 
held open outside. 

** There, I guess that will do,” he said, 
after five two-bushel sacks had been filled 
and tied. ‘That ought to make flour 
enough to last a good while.” 

When the sacks had been loaded into 
the wagon, I got out the wagon-bows— 
the ones we had used when we removed to 
that part of the State three years before— 
and put them up. On these I spread the 
canvas cover, tying it down at the sides, 
but leaving it open at both ends so that 
the wind could blow through. This was 
to protect me from the sun, and also to 
shelter me and the contents of the wagon 
from the rain in case there should be rain 
while I was gone. 

My mother filled a liberal sized box 
with cooked provisions for my use. I ex- 
pected to reach Wellford by night, and if 
I got my wheat ground promptly would 
return home the next day. But the Well- 
ford mill did a large business and was 
sometimes far behind. I myself had, on 
a trip some months before, been obliged 

to wait there a day and a half for my 
turn, and I knew others who had been de- 
tained as long as three days. It was 
understood that I was to come back when 
I got my wheat ground, and not before. 

I filled the wagon-bed almost full of 
sheaf oats for the oxen, then, taking a 
sack, I went out into the cotton, where I 
knew of some watermelons. I soon found 
several large ones, which thumped as if 
they were ripe, and returned with all I 
could carry. When they had been safely 
stowed away in the wagon among the oats 
and sacks of wheat, I was ready for the 
trip. 

Then the oxen were yoked and put to 
the wagon, and away I went. 

My team was a pair of typical Texas 
oxen. Lep was of a yellow color, while 
Coaley, as his name indicated, was jet 
black, with the exception of his face and 
one hind foot, which were white. Both 
were tall and powerfully built. Coaley’s 
horns, compared with those seen on cattle 
of an improved breed, would have 
seemed very long; but they appeared 
almost short when contrasted with those 
of his workmate. Lep’s horns spread 
wide and were of a surprising length, 
even for a Texas steer, each of them 
measuring but little less than a yard, 

It might be supposed from this descrip- 
tion that he was of a fierce disposition ; 
but nothing could be further from the 
truth. A better-natured animal never 
lived than old Lap. I could put my arms 
around his n&ck, mount his back, or han- 
dle any part of his body from his nose to 
his tail, and that without so muchas mak- 
ing him stop chewing his cud. 

If he ever hurt anybody in his life, I 
am sure it was purely an accident, Those 
proligious horns of his were troublesome 
to manage properly, but he was surpris- 
ingly careful in his manner of using them. 
If any person were standing by his side, 
nothing could make him turn his head 
quickly. When I held up his end of the 
yoke and commanded, ‘‘Come under, 
Lep,” he would advance, turning his head 
cautiously first one way and then another, 
so as to keep his horns from striking 
either me or the yoke. 

It was between seven and eight o’clock 
when I started. The sky was cloudless 
and the sun was already making itself 
felt, There was every indication that the 
day would be one of the warmest of tke 
season, 
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The road led through the post oaks for 
a mile or so, and then turned out upon a 
high prairie ridge. I sat in the wagon on 
the spring seat, guiding the team when 
necessary by words which they had learn- 
ed to understand and obey. If I wished 
them to turn to the right, I called out, 
*« Ra-a-a-ck !” if to the left, ‘‘ Wo-come !” 
if to stop, a prolonged ‘* Wo-o-0-o!” 

Wher twelve o'clock came, as indicated 
by the sun, I was still traveling along the 
top of the ridge. Seeing a large, live-ouk 
tree not far from the road, I turned aside 
and stopped the wagon near it for dinner. 

After unyoking the oxen and feeding 
them in the shade of the live oak, I got 
out my provision box and ate a hearty 
meal. I may as well admit that I seldom 
ateany other kind. This was followed by 
a watermelon for dessert, after which I 
lay down on the grass in the shade to 
sleep while the oxen rested. 

About an hourand a half after stopping 
I awoke, put the yoke on Coaly and Lep, 
and started on again. 

The day by this time had grown fiercely 
hot. The sun beat upon the prairie till 
everything seemed to shrivel up under it. 
The air was a-quiver with the heat. The 
temperature could not have been below a 
hundred and tive degrees in the shade and 
a hundred and twenty-tive inthe sun. A 
light breeze was blowing, but it felt as 
warm as if it had come from a fire. 

Before going a mile I saw that the oxen 
were in distress from the heat. I thought 
of stopping in the shade till the cool of 
the day ; but there were no trees except a 
few mesquites, and mesquite trees make 
no shade to speak of. Besides, it was im- 
portant that I should push on and get to 
water as soon as possible, for the cattle 
had not drunk since starting. 

About four o’clock the temperature 
reached its highest for the day, and both 
Lep and Coaley had their mouths open 
and their tongues out. I had never seen 
them do this before, and was considera- 
bly alarmed. As a matter of fact, they 
were not suffering seriously. When an 
ox is uncomfortably warm he will open 
his mouth to relieve himself, just as a dog 
does. I did not dare to hurry them, lest 
I should make matters worse; so I let 
them go at their own gait. 

The wagon soon came to where the road 
left the ridge and led down into the valley 
ef asmall stream named Turkey Creek. 
After entering the valley the road ran 
parallel with the creek for nearly half a 
anile before crossing it. The distance be- 
tween the creek and the road was about a 
hundred yards. The valley itself was 
open; but the stream was hidden from 
view in most places by the trees, brush 
and vines which grew along its banks, 

As the wagon rattled along the dusty 
road, I noticed one place where the nearer 
bank was exposed, and sloped gradually 
down to the water, which was in plain 
sight. I ought to have been on my guard 
here, and instead of sitting comfortably in 
the shade, should have been out on the 
ground between the cattle and the water. 
But I was not fond of walking in such 
weather, and, besides, did not anticipate 
any trouble. Had I known more about 
oxen I would not have been so indifferent. 

Both Lep and Coaley turned their heads 
and looked longingly toward the water. I 
thought of taking them from the wagon 
and letting them drink ; but, seeing that 
the crossing was not more than two hun- 
dred yards below, decided that it would be 
just as well to let them wait a few min- 
utes longer. 

I myself was hot and thirsty, and was 
wondering if I would not have time to stop 
the wagon down at the crossing and take 
aswim. A creek ran through the farm at 
home, and I was accustomed to plunge 
into it almost every day during the. warm 
weather. 

Suddenly, before I was aware of what 
was taking place, the oxen left the road 
with the wagon, and started at full speed 
toward the water. 

I held in my hand a small rope, the 
other end of which was around Lep’s 
horns; but it might as well have been 
attached to the yoke for all the good my 
pulling on it did. I shouted frantically 
at them, as loud as I could. I tried first 

to stop them, and then to turn them away 
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from the creek. They had never refused 
to obey me before, but now they paid not 
the slightest attention. 

Down the bank and into the water they 
plunged, the wagon after them. The 
wagon gained considerable momentum in 
going down the bank, and before the oxen 
could stop they were in the water almost 
gWimming. The bottom of the wagon- 
bed was flooded to the depth of a foot. 

I looked about me in dismay. The 
wheat was thoroughly wet, for the sacks 
were under water. A pretty lot of grain 
to take to mill, I thought. 

The problem before me just at the time 
was how to get the wagon out of the 
creek. In going into the water the cattle 
had turned down-stream. The banks were 
too near together for the team to turn the 
wagon round and pull it out the way it 
had gone down. So the only thing left 
for me to do was to drive down the chan- 
nel of the creek till I came to some place 
where the bank sloped enough for the 
wagon to make the ascent. 

As soon as the oxen had quenched their 
thirst and cooled themselves I took up the 
whip and started. 

After getting out of the pool the water 
grew shallow. But not far below was an- 
other pool, deeper than the first. Tall as 
they were Lep and Coaley had to hold 
their heads high to wade it. Everything 
in the wagon, except what I put upon the 
spring seat beside me, was completely 
submerged, and I was much afraid that 
the wagon-bed was going to float off. 

Still I saw no place where the oxen 
could climb out, much less pull the wagon 
out. Passing through a third pool, which 
proved shallower than the others, | came 
at length to where the road crossed, and 
was soon out on high ground once more. 
Then I stopped the wagon and surveyed 
my soaked and dripping load with dis- 
gust, not unmixed with anger. The 
wheat was wet through and through. 
Grinding it in its present condition was, 
of course, out of the question. 

There was but one thing to be done, 
and that I proceeded to do. Driving up 
the valley till a bend in the creek hid the 
road, I stopped the wagon in an open 
place and took out the oxen. My object 
in getting out of sight of the road was to 
keep passers-by from learning what a 
trick Lep and Coaley had played me. 
Then taking off the wagon sheet and 
spreading it on the ground, I emptied the 
ten bushels of wet wheat on it. 

There I spent the next twenty-four 
hours. When the sun was shining I was 
kept busy stirring the wheat, so that all 
of it would dry ; and a hot task I had of 
it. At night I slept beside it to keep the 
hogs from eating it. Even then, I had to 
get up every half-hour or soto chase them 
away. 

Not till the last grain of it was dry— 
drier than whenitcame from the granary 
—did I return it to the sacks and load it 
back into the wagon. Then I started once 
more for the mill, arriving there at dusk 
of the second day. 

The miller ground my wheat early the 
next morning, and | was able to get 
started in time to reachi home by night. 

I was much laughed at by everybody 
when I related my experience. My 
father’s only remark was : 

‘*It was alucky thing it happened going 
instead of coming. If you had got the 
flour wet it would have been spoiled for- 
ever.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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MRS. PRATT’S CURRANT JUM- 
BLES. 


BY FLORENCE HALLOWELL HOYT, 











‘*Now, Mart :a Ann, you be sure to be- 
have the best you know how.” 

** Yes’m.” 

**And don’t act like you hadn’t had 
anything to eat for a week.” 

“*No’m.” 

** And be sure tocome home’fore dark, 
Mis’ Pratt will tell you what time it is if 
you can’t get to see a clock.” 

‘** Yes’m.” 

Little Martha Ann walked slowly and 
primly down the wide, graveled walk 
leading to the front gate, followed by the 
watchful eyes of her grandmother, 


‘* You throw yourself back more, Martha 
Ann. You’ll be all round shouldered if 
you stoop over like that.” 

Martha Ann heard the house door close, 
and she turned around and looked back. 
One of the front windows of the sitting 
room was open, and a little girl of about 
Martha Ann’s own age was looking out. 
She was Esther Cray,Martha Ann’s cousin, 
and she had been shut up in the house for 
two weeks with the measles. She was 
almost well now; but her grandmother 
didn’t think it prudent to let her go out of- 
doors, and so only Martha Ann had been 
allowed to accept Mrs. Pratt’s invitation 
to tea. Mrs. Pratt was an old lady who 
lived at the other end of the village, and 
once a year she invited half-a-dozen little 
girls to tea, followinga custom which her 
mother had begun many years before. 
Old Mrs. Hobbs was dead now, but her 
daughter remembered to do the things she 
had liked. 

‘*I do wish you could go, Essie,” said 
Martha Ann, wistfully. 

‘* Yes, I wish so, too,” replied Esther ; 
‘*but you can tell me all about it. And 
if she has lemon jelly as she had last 
year you can put some in your pocket for 
me ;” and Esther laughed. 

Martha Ann laughed too, then turned 
around toward the gate again and went 
out into the wide, shady road. She 
walked along on the grass, so as not to 
get her shoes dusty, and she held up her 
pink gingham skirt with one hand. She 
was conscious that she looked well. She 
had on the white lawn apron which her 
grandmother had given her at Christmas. 
This was the first time she had worn it, 
and it was now June. It had been kept 
locked up in the cedar chest in the upper 
hall. Grandmother Cray had taken it 
out of the drawer in the old-fashioned 
bureau which was in the room occupied by 
the two little girls, and put it away. She 
thought Martha Ann looked at it too 
often, and that it might become soiled be- 
fore a time came to wear it. It had been 

in the cedar chest four months, and Martha 
Ann was delighted to have it in her pos- 
session once more. 

Mrs. Pratt’s house stood back from the 
street, and the front yard was full of 
roses. Little Martha Ann stopped a mo- 
ment to smell a pink one which bloomed 
on a big bush near the box-bordered 
walk, 

‘*That’s a beauty, isn’t it?’ said Mrs. 
Pratt, appearing on the front porch, a big 
white apron covering the entire front of 
her black dress, ‘‘Come in, Martha Ann; 
all the rest are here.” 

There were four little girls sitting on 
the long haircloth sofa in the hall. They 
all wore fresh gingham dresses and stiffly 
starched white aprons; but Martha Ann’s 
apron was the only one which had em- 
broidered straps over the shoulders. She 
noticed this at once. 

‘* Why didn’t Esther come?” asked Mrs. 
Pratt ; and Martha Ann explained, adding 
that Esther had been ‘ very sorry.” 

‘Yes, I guess it was a disappointment,” 
said Mrs. Pratt; ‘but things will happen 
that way sometimes. Now all you chil- 
dren talk to each other while I see if sup- 
per’s ready.” 

The four little girls made room for 
Martha Ann on the sofa, and she sat 
down, taking care not to rumple her dress. 
They all knew each other very well ; but 
they felt rather stiff and formal on this 
occasion, and they were all glad when 
Mrs. Pratt came back and called them into 
the dining room, 

On the table was a large platter of cold 
chicken, flanked on one side by a plate of 
hot biscuit, and on the other by a dish of 
stewed potatoes. There were several 
kinds of preserves, custard pie, a glass 
dish of apple jelly, and a white china 
basket of currant jumbles. Mrs. Pratt 
prided herself on her currant jumbles. 
She always made them whenever she had 
company. 

The basket stood on a corner of the 
table close to Martha Ana’s right hand. 
It was full up to the handle. 

** Now, children, eat all you want to,” 
said Mrs. Pratt, ‘‘Idolove to see you 
get enough.” 

Martha Ann liked the currant jumbles 
better than anything else on the table, 
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She knew she never could make Esther 
understand how nice they tasted. 

After supper the little girls went out in, 
the front yard. All except Martha Ann 
played ‘‘ Puss in the Corner” among the 
trees and rose bushes. Martha Ann gat 
in a low rocker on the front porch and 
looked on, but she didn’t seem to be 
enjoying it. She sat very still and didn’t 
smile once. She asked the time as soon 
as Mre. Pratt came out on the porch after 
washing and putting away the tea dishes, 
and when she learned it was seven o'clock 
said she thought she had better go, as her 
grandmother had told her to come home 
early. 

“Very well,” said Mrs, Pratt ; “and I 
will put some of those currant jumbles up 
for you to take to Esther. You tell her 
to think of me when she eats ’em, and 
next time I invite her to tea, she mustn’t 
have the measles.” 

Martha Ann smiled faintly, and said: 
‘* Thank you, ma’am,” in a very low voice, 
and with her soft blue eyes cast down, 
when she took the paper bag containing 
the jumbles. 

She walked to the gate without looking 
around at all. When her hand was on 
the latch she remembered that she hadn’t 
told Mrs. Pratt that she had had a pleasant 
time. But she didn’t go back. After 
hesitating a moment she unlatched the 
gate and went out into the road. She 
walked with her head bent, forgetting all 
about what her grandmother had said 
about throwing her shoulders back. 

About a quarter of a mile down the 
road she came to a big stone which lay 
close to the fence. She sat down on it, 
the bag of jumbles in her lap. Her face 
was very sober, and after a few minutes 
she began to cry softly, wiping away her 
tears with the skirt of her apron. 

Presently she put her hand in her 
pocket and drew out her handkerchief, 
folded neatly, just as she nad taken it 
from her bureau drawer. Then slowly, 
one by one, she brought out four currant 
jumbles, She cried harder than ever as 
she looked at them. 

While at the table she had slipped them 
into her pocket when she thought no one 
was looking, and they had lain a heavy 
burden on her tender little conscience ever 
since. She knew she ought to go back and 
tell Mre. Pratt what she had done ; but it 
seemed as if it would break her heart to 
do it, 

**T can’t—I can’t,” she sobbed, her little 
face all puckered up with weeping. 

But she did, 

Mrs. Pratt was rocking on the porch 
and knitting onaklue yarn stocking when 
little Martha Ann came humbly in at the 
gate again. All the little girls who had 
been playing ‘‘ Puss in The Corner” had 
gone home. 

“*Well! what on earth brought you 
back, Martha Ann?” asked Mrs. Pratt, 
** Did you leave anything?” 

Martha Ann burst outcrying. She took 
the four currant jumbles from her pocket 
and held them out to Mrs. Fratt. 

** ] took ’em,” she sobbed. ‘‘ I took’em 
when you wasn’t lookin’ at me, 1 was 
goin’ to take ’em home to Essie,” 

Martha Ann’s eyes were so full of tears 
thas she couldn’t see the expression of 
Mrs Pratt's face ; but sbe felt the currant 
jumbles taken from her hand. 

**Shall—shall 1 give—you—these—in 
the bag—too?” she sobbed. 

**No, you keep ‘em, ‘Take ’em to Essie, 
like 1 told you. IL ain’t mad at you, Mar- 
tha Ann, I felt pretty sure you’d come 
back. I was just sitiin’ out here to see. I 
saw you take those jumbles ; but of course 
I couldu’t say a woid, An’ Lt knew why 
you was sittin’ out here so solemn after 
supper, an’ didn’t want to play. But I 
guess you’re all right now. You needn't 
cry any more. Come in and let me wash 
your face ; it’s all smouched up.” 

It was almost dark when Martha Ann 
reached home, and her grandmother 
scolded her. Sv she had to tell why she 
had stayed so late. She cried again when 
she saw how the story shocked her graud- 
mother. 

**It does beat all how children will 
act!” said the old lady.. *‘1’m mortified 
*most to death, Martha Ann, But you did 
right to go back and tell, tho I don’t guess 

Mrs. Pratt wiil ever ask you to her house 
again.” 

But she did. When Esther was able to 
go out another invitation came for both 
little girls, And this time when Martha 
Ann left Mrs. Pratt’s house after tea there 


was nothing in her pocket except her 
handkerchief. 
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PEBBLES. 


INTERRUPTED.—‘* Who called?’ ‘The 
doctor.” ‘I can’t see him; tell him I’m 
not well.’—Pall-Mall Budget. 


.. Bessie Norris: ‘‘Oh dear! I wish I 
could ride a bicycle.” Grace Quint: * Well, 
there’s no law to prevent your doing so.”’ 
Bessie: ‘Only the law of grawitation.”’— 
Puck. 

..“* Mrs. Pugg is the most foolishly fond 
mother I ever saw.” ‘‘Treats her baby as 
if there were only one in the world, eh 
“Yes; as if he were a Skye terrier or a poo- 
dle dog.”’—Inter-Ocean. 


..A recently published book on railway 
systems contains this new version of the old 
story of an aged lady’s first journey by rail. 
As the train was pitched down an embank- 
ment, and she crawled from beneath the 
wreckage, she asked a passenger: ‘Is this 
Stamford 2” ‘‘No, madam,” replied the 
man, who was pinned down by a piece of 
timber, ‘‘this is not Stamford ; this is cat- 
astrophe.” ‘Ob!’ cried the lady. ‘‘ Then 
I hadn’t oughter got off here.””"—The Amus- 
ing Journal, 

..Between Salford and Manchester isa 
glue factor. A lady, who was obliged to 
take the ride between those two points 
quite often, always carried with her a 
pottle of lavender salts, One morning an 
old farmer took the seat directly opposite 
her. As the train neared the factory the 
lady opened her bottle of salts. Soon the 
whole carriage was filled with the horrible 
odor of the glue. The old farmer stood it 
as long as he could, then leaned forward and 
shouted : “* Madam, would ye mind puttin’ 
the cork in that ’ere bottle ?”’—Tut- Bits, 


..Itis related that a certain man was 
recently very sad because his wife had gone 
on a visit, which she would not shorten in 
spite of his appeals to come home. He 
finally hit upon aplan to induce her to 
return. He sent heracopy of each of the 
local papers with one item clipped out, 
and when she wrote to find out what it 
was he had clipped from the papers 
refused to tell her. The scheme worked 
admirably. In less than a week she was 
home to find out what it was that had been 
going on that her husband did pot want her 
to know about.—E xchange, 


....lle: “ At last we are- alone, and I 
have an opportunity to speak. I have been 
seeking this moment for days and days, for 
I have something to say to you.”’ She: ‘Go 
on, Mr. Harkins.”” He: ‘I will, Miss Hope- 
ful; you perhaps have not noticed that at 
times I have been constrained, uneasy, even 
awkward, in your presence—that I have 
had something on my mind that I must say 
to you?” “She (softly): ‘ Yes.” He: 
“That constraint, that awkwarkness, Miss 
Hopeful, was due to—due to’’— She: 
“Goon, Mr. Harkins.’”? He: ‘‘ Was due to 
the fact that I feared you were not aware 
that I am engaged to your sister.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


..A good old Methodist lady became 
very happy last Sunday under the preaching 
of the Word, and ejaculated ‘Glory!’ She 
was admonished to keep quiet by two of 
the brethren, and nodded assent, but soon 
becoming forgetful, responded, ‘ Hallelu- 
jah!” The brethren again called her atten- 
tion to the annoyance, and told her that if 
she did not keep quiet they would be com- 
pelled to remove her. The sermon pro- 
ceeded, and the old lady, becoming very 
happy and forgetful of her surroundings, 
shouted out ‘Glory to God!’ This was 
too much for the brethren, and they tried 
to lead her out; but she refused to walk, so 
they carried her. On her way she said: ‘I 
am honored above my Master, for, while he 
was carried by an ass, I am carried by two.” 
—Philadelphia Record, 


--There lives in a certain small town a 
poor minister with a large family, which 
his salary does not begin to cover literally. 
So the congregation have donated cast off 
clothing for the children, and even the poor 
minister’s wife goes to church in the last 
year’s bonnet and cloak of a deacon’s wife. 
The poor lady has grown used to this, and 
does the best she can with the conglomera- 
tion of dresses, cloaks and hats which are 
Sent her, tho the result is somewhat tragic. 
However, she has always felt that she did 

, hobly by the children, and if the dresses 
and cloaks and trousers were misfits, none 
were ever unkind enough to say anything 
about it. Last summer, however, she 
dressed the nine hopefuls with great care, 


——___ 








Sickness A Among Children 
is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be 
avoided largely when they are properly cared 
for. Infant Health is the title of a valuable 


totic accessible to all who will send address 
the N. Y. Condensed Milk Co., 


N. Y. City. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


and marched them to church. She wasa 
little late, and just as she opened the door 
and started up the aisle, her husband 
thundered from the pulpit: ‘“‘ Even Solo- 
mon in all bis glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.”” He did not see the joke, but 
the congregation tittered, and the mother 
was ready to cry.—The Interior. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


{These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











274.—SQUARE. 


1, A town of Asiatic Turkey (Lippincott); 
2, the Hagarites (Smith); 3, a minor poem 
attributed to Homer (Smith); 4, an elemen- 
tary organ (Dunglison); 5, fishermen who 
use a seine (Century); 6, one of the two 
halves of bilaterally symmetrical animals; 
7, tittered ; 8, a village of Belgium (Lippin- 
cott). A. F. Hour. 

275.—WHERE THE WILD Ducks BATHE. 

1. Where the reeds and rushes abound, 

They will follow the “bark of the 
hound”’; 

2. But their leader has paddled ahead 

To the wide, open “‘ paint of deep red.” 

8. While another gay company come 

To the “Indian,” less savage than 
some. 

4. (Tho the people who live in this state 

Often call it a “ very swift gait’). 
5. Now they gather with noisy acclaim, 
As they dive in a deep, bubbling 
“ game,” 
6. Where the shadows till noonday will 
lie, 
Just below a “disease of the eye.” 
7. But for those who still waters may 
wish 
Near at hand is a lovely round “ dish”’; 
8. Tho in candor I’m bound to confess 
That hard by is some sort of *‘ distress,” 
9. Half-a-dozen find water more clear, 
In a “ favorite time of the year”’: 
And one wanéerer boldly has flown 
For a dip in the “ source,” all alone. 
M. C. S. 
276.—ZOOLOGICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
[Answers partly by sound. | 

What quadrupeds are suggested by the 
following: 1, The training of soldiers ; 2, 
the imaginary line on which the earth is 
supposed to revolve; 3, yes, always; 4, 
sluggishness; 5, a scolding wife; 6, a fop: 
7, portions of a chain; 8, a greater quan- 
tity; 9, the hand of your timepiece ; 10, 
something you dislike to find in the butter ; 
11, the man who tells long tales about him- 
self; 12, the fashionable man’s best hat. 

BD: he. 


10. 


= 


277.—CHARADE. 


In Narrendorf dwelt Biermann Braun, 
A wealthy total brewer ; 
Few were the totals in that town, 
Yet some folks wished them fewer. 
They sacked his vats, they burst his kegs, 
They drank till dawn of day, 
But while they fought about the dregs, 
The brewer, thank his steed’s good legs, 
To Klugstadt made his way. 


- There none inquired his faith or race, 


But only, ‘‘ Can one two?” 

Yes, one could two, and built apace 
A business large and new. 

The Narrendorfers think it queer 
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That gone are trade and pelf; 
In Klugstadt they must buy their beer. 
The moral? Well, that is so clear, 
Just find it for vourself. 
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ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MARCH 
7TH. 

—Aphorism. 
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When buying silverware 


Remember 
‘ I 847.” 


A dozen manufacturers now make 
Rogers Silverware, of various grades. 
It is very important to get the 
old original quality. ‘This is always 
stamped ‘+ 1847.” 
Accept only ** 1847’ ware and you 
will have the best that’s made. 
SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


154/RoGERS BRosS 


Meriden Britannia Co., | - 


Meriden, Conn. 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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Since the first piano manufactured 
by Jonas Chickering, in 1823, we 
have made none but the Highest 
Grade Pianos, and with more 
than seventy-one years ex- 
perience, a factory at once the oldest 
in the United States and most thor- 
ough!y equipped, us every 
facility for the best and most dura- 
ble work, we unhesitatingly assert 
that our present productions, con- 
taining as they do our recent most 
valuable improvements, are the best 
that we have ever manufactured. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whieh govern the be Apne digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine wener. 
ties of well-selected Co: oa, Mr. Epps has provic 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately aret 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. Tt is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
chabaanunieahes may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nour- 
ished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made i“ aly with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in balf-pound tins, by weet rs, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO,, Ltd., Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, E ngland. 
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Weekly Market Heview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


| For the week ending Thursday, March 7th, 1895.) 


TEAS.—There is not much change in the mar- 
ket. Demand is rather quiet, and not as satis- 
factory as many desired. Amoy is quoted at 
li@l4c.; Fuchau. U@25c.; Formosa, 15@45c.; 
new Japans, 14@30c. 

COFFEE.—The market for spot coffee is good 
on Brazilian varieties, but mild grades are quiet, 
altho holders are confident. Offerings are fair, 
with former rates asked, Java is quoted at21@ 
3lc.: Mocha, 26449274¢c.; Maracaibo, 174@2le.; 
Laguayra, 174¢@22c., and Brazil, 1644@17«c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet but firm. 
Raw sugar is firm,and in good demand. Re- 
fined cut loaf and crushed sugar are quoted at 
47-16@4%c.; powdered and cubes, 4 1-16@44c.. 
and granulated, 3 13-16@4c. 

MEATS AND  STOCKS.—Country-dressed 
hogs are steady at 5@7c. per Th for good heavy to 
light hogs. Dressed mutton is slow, but firm at 
6@8c.,an@ lambs steady at 744@10c. Country- 
dressed veals are steady at 6@%c., and city- 
dressed, 7@11c. 


PROVISIONS.—The market for hog products 
shows some improvement here and in the West, 
especially in futures. Pork is firm, with extra 
mess at $11.50@12 per bbl.; famity, $11.50@12; 
short clear, $12.50@14.75. Beef is steady, with 
extra mess at $7.5068.50; family, $10@12.50, and 
extra India mess, $16@14.50. Beef hams are 
steady at $18. Lard is steady at $6.75 per 100%. 
Cut meats are steady, with pickled bellies at 
54@@5vée.; shoulders, 4%c., and hams, 8@8<¢c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market is 
still very irregular. Shippers have done very , 
little this week. Bakers’ flour is more active, 
and Western winter straights are in steady de- 
mand. Winter patents are quoted at $2.85@3.10; 
straights, $2.65@2.80; clears, $2.60; city patents, 

VQA.15; 8 “he J patents, $3.55@3.60, and clears, 

2. e265. Bue wheat fiour is quiet at $1.65@ 
1.70 per bag, and rye flour firm at $2.90 @3.10 per 
bbl. Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at 
$2.40, and Western and Southern, $2.50@2.70. 

GRAINS AND The wheat market 
moves along in the same old narrow limits. A 
little flurry was caused in the middle of the 
week by the reports of damage to the European 
crops; but the only foundation for these appears 
to be the breaking up of an unusual winter. The 
same conditions prevail inthe West. The new 
erop may be badly injured if warm weather pre- 
vails foratime and then a cold snap follows. 
The exports of wheat are only fair. May wheat 
is quoted at Wi4c.; No. 2 red cash, 584¢@50\gc. 
The market for coru is very quiet in the volume 
of business and in the movement of prices. 
Large receipts are coming in, and the visible 
has greatly increased this week; but this will 
cease as s00n as spring begins to bring settled 
weather. May corn is 48%4c.; No. 2 cash, 484@ 
48%c., and steamer yellow, 49},@0c. The mar- 
ket for oats is dull and slightly easier. Cash 
oats are dull. The visible has decreased 116,000 
bushels, making the total about 8,800,000 bush- 
els. May oats are 334¢c.; No. 2 cash, 88344c., and 
No. 2 white, 364@37c. Barley is quiet, with No, 
2 Milwaukee at 64c., and ungraded estern, 63 

Buckwheat is quiet, with Japanese at 51 


@fbe. 
@4c., and silver hull, 48@50c. The market for 
Prime tim- 


hay is steady at unchanged prices. 
othy hay is 70@75c. per 100 h; No. 3 to No.1, 55@ 
65c., and clover mixed, 0 @55c. Straw has shown 
ho improvement, and long rye sells at 50@55c. ; 
short rye, 40@45c., and oat straw, 30@4Uc. 
BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter market 
has declined sharply this week, and trade is 
very dull. Receipts have been running freely, 
apd there is some accumulation in store. The 
prices are so low now that a larger consumption 
is expected, and the receipts may be disposed of 
better. Fresh extra creamery is 194@20c. per 
tb ; firsts, 17@18t6c.; thirds to seconds, W@lbc.; 
State dairy, 13@20c.; imitation creamery, 9@15c.; 
Western dairy, 8@l4c., and factory, 8@l4c. 
Cheese is very steady, and with a pretty good 
market for local and out-of-town account. 
Under grades of full cream and part skims are 
dulland heavy. Large size full cream cheese 
is 9@1lsgc. per Ib; small sizes, 94@12c.; small 
part skims, 4@8!ec.; large, 3@7c.; State full 
skims, 144@2léc., and Pennsylvania full skims. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The Hebrews are 
buying freely of live poultry for their Purim 
holiday, and this gives considerable firmness to 
an otherwise overstocked market. Fowls are 
MNg@lic.; chickens, 10@10'¢c.; old roosters, 64c.; 
turkeys, 1@llc.; ducks, 60@95c. per pair, and 
geese, $101.37 Receipts of dressed 
poultry are moderate, and the tone is firm on 
choice qualities. Hen turkeys are 0@12c. per tb; 
old toms, 8@84c.; young toms, 9@10c.; Phila- 
delphia broiler chickens, 28@30c.; fall roasters, 
18@22c.; yearling, 16@18c.; fowls, K@1Yec.; ducks, 
10@lic.; geese, 8@10c., and capons, lk@22c. The 
market for eggs is much lower, but prices have 
been very steady. Betver arrivals now threaten 
to reduce rates still more. Jersey eggs are 24c. 
per doz.; State and Pennsylvania, 234c.; West- 
ern, 230. and Southern, 22;@226c. 

FRESH FRUIS.—Apples are in lighter sup- 
ply, and pretty firm, especially choice North- 
western grades. Greenings, Baldwins and Spy 
are quoted at $3@4 per bbl.: Ben Davis, $4; 
Winesap, $4.50, and Russet, $2@3c. A .few Ca- 
tawba grapes are selling at the old price of 4@ 
22c. per 5-I> basket. California oranges are 
more plentiful and weaker. No Southern or 
Florida fruits are in market. Havana oranges 
are $3.50@4.50 per bbl., and California, $2 75@ 
3.50 per box. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—The de- 
mand for potasoes is pretty good, and domestic 
stock not very plentiful. Bermudas are $6.50: 
Havanas, $6; Eastern rose, $2.50; white kinds, 
$2@2.12,. and sweet potatoes, $1.50@2.50. Onions 
are irregular, with white at $4@8 per bbl.; red, 

.75, and seen, $2@2.50. Cabbages are $3@ 

per 100 for domestic, and $10@12 for Danish ; 
turni 75c.@Fl per bbl; squash, $1.25@1.75; 
ry $1@1.25: celery, $267 per 100 stalks; 

le, $1@1.25 per bbl; spinach, $202.50; Key 
$204.5) per carrier crate; Ber- 

and avana and Bermuda 


per pair. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A GREAT MEDICINE. 


Cod-liver Oil is useful 
beyond any praise it has 
ever won, and yet few are 
willing or can take it in 
its natural state. Scott’s 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
is not offensive; it is al- 
most palatable. 

Children like it. It is 
Cod-liver Oil made more 
effectual, and combined 
with the Hypophosphites 
its strengthening and 
flesh-forming powers are 
largely increased. 

Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 
S-ott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. Gc, and $A, 
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Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


eet e2e2te® 
3 The Wheel 


No chemicals used. 





7; for / 
thin Purses 
@ 
The Sterling, /; 
because 
it never needs 
a, Vf} 
3 Prices, $100 to $125. sf} 
Built like a watcn. 
A beautiful edition de luxe 
catalogue mailed free. 
y} Sterling Cycle Works, 3 
236-240 CARROLL AVE.,L. 
t} CHICAG9. f} 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 Broadway: 
f NEW YORK, f ‘ 
Farm and Garden. 

(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to rae ve 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubscribers who feel epecially 
interested.) 

THE NEW BESSONETTE COTTON 
PRESS. 
BY CHARLES HULL BOTSFORD. 


For the past hundred years, since Whit- 
ney invented the saw gin, by which lint is 
separated from the seed, invention has 
slept in the cotton field. The last American 
crop of 10,000,000 bales, the largest ever 
recorded, was picked by hand, carried in 
the seed, 1,700 pounds at a time, by wagon to 
the gin-house, passed between saws no differ- 
ent from those made by Whitney in 1793, 
put up in a square bale of 500 pounds (the 
seed being left with the ginner to pay his 
charges) covered with jute bagging and 
secured by six iron ties, lifted again into 
the wagon and taken to town, where it was 
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subject to the inspection and sampling of 
half-a-dozen buyers; thence to the weigher, 
again to the compress, where, a pressure of 
many tons being applied, it was reduced 
one-third in bulk, and at last started by 
rail to the seaboard. Arriving at the port, 
that part destined for foreign consumption 
was re-compressed, re-covered and screwed 
by a slow and expensive process into the 
hold of a Liverpool ship. 

In foreign ports the American cotton 
bale presents an appearance which, as Ed- 
ward Atkinson rightly says, is ‘‘a disgrace to 
people calling themselves intelligent.”” The 
original shape of the package is hardly dis- 
tinguishable, the bagging is torn, the bands 
broken, and dirty cotton protrudes at every 
point. If a spark falls on this loose lint 
the fire spreads as if it tollowed a train of 
guopowder. Fire will also eat its way into 
the heart of a bale, and remain smoldering 
for days to break out, perhaps in midocean, 
to the destruction of ship and cargo, as well 
as the peril of human life. For this reason 
carrying and insurance rates are higher on 
this commodity than any other which is 
exported. In fact, from the time that the 
bale leaves the gioner until it reaches the 
foreign or domestic mill, it is subject to in- 
creasing waste and deterioration. It is 
exposed to all kinds uf weather and to 
petty thievery at each remove. When a 
bale of cotton brought $60 in Liverpool, 
these accumulated losses were not taken 
into account, but now that the price of 
the staple has declined heavily, producers 
and shippers alike are loe king for a remedy 
for the present state of things. It is admit- 
ted that there is no money for the planters 
in cotton at five cents a pound, and at prices 
now current at Liverpool for fall delivery, 
based on the expectation of another 10,000,- 
000 bale production, the next crop will com- 
mand only four and one half cents a pound 
in the interior. 

A large part of the expense attending the 
handling is due to the necessity of compres- 
sion. This is entirely a transportation 
problem. A reduction in bulk of 30 per 
cent. makes a difference in the carrying 
charge of $1 a bale. There are, therefore, 
scattered through the cotton producing 
States about 200 compress plants, involving 
an investment of over $10,000,000, the sole 
object of which is to compress the farmer’s 
bale from a density of 15 pounds to the cubic 
foot to a density of 22'44pounds. In this 
process, the bands and bugging having been 
cut, the bale is put under an hydraulic pres- 
sure of many tons. The contained air is 
pressed out, and the bale, its former dimen- 
sions and dress very much abbreviated, is 
re-covered,re-bound and loaded into the rail- 
road car. As many as two bales a minute 
can be thus reduced in the most powerful 
compresses. 

In 1847 the first attempt was made, as 
appears by Patent Office Records, to bring 
ginning and compressing machinery under 
the same roof, The theory of the early 
experimenters led them to attempt the 
manufacture ofa cylindrical bale instead of 
one pressed to the shape of the ordinary 
square press in the gin house. Their ideas 
proved abortive in attempted practice, as is 
generally the case with pioneers in a new 
art. It was reserved for the Bessonette 
Brothers, natives of Mississippi, and War- 
ren A, Patterson, of Tennessee, to perfect 
the mechanism which brings about this 
much-desired improvement. They began 
experimenting together in 1891, and suc- 
ceeded in making a round, compressed bale 
between rolls, taking the fleecy mat of 
cotton as it emerged from the condenser of 
the gins, and winding it upon a spindle to 
the desired size of the bale. In their first 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 
ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
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For colors, the National Lead Co.'s tint- 
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arrangement they were able to make a bale 
mechanically, but were unable to get it out 
from bétween the rolls. They learned by 


‘costly experiment that cotton was very un- 


tractable under pressure, would cling to 
the surface of the roll, wind unequally, and 
otherwise misbehave. Few cotton experts 
paid any attention to their experiments, be. 
cause it was not conceived practicable to pro- 
duce a bale of sufficient density by winding, 
say nothing of one which would unwind 
from the spindle when transported to the 
mill. During the last cotton season both of 
these objects were successfully accomplish- 
ed with a machine of low initial cost, and 
economy of operation and shipments made 
to Liverpool and New England from a gin 
and compress plant built by local capital- 
ists at Waco, McLennan Co., Tex. Waco 
has, therefore, during the past summer 
been the resort of cotton factors and experts 
from all parts of the world. Cotton pre- 
pared by this process is known and de- 
scribed through the trade as “ Bessonette 
cotton.” W. T. Bessonette, assisted by hig 
brother, C. L. Bessonette, and Patterson, 
having employed also the mechanical de- 
vices of Smith & Dare, of New York, not 
only made round bales, of 650 pounds 
weight and a density of 32 pounds to the 
cubic foot, but also completely covered 
them mechanically with white cotton cloth, 
thus dispensing entirely with jute bagging 
and iron ties. 

The advent of these bales among Ameri- 
can and foreign spinners has excited the 
greatest interest. By some this invention 
is thought to be no less important in its 
bearing upon cotton values than the origi- 
nal gin or the improvement in the machin- 
ery of cottonseed-oil mills. These latter 
have added to the value of the cotton crop 
of the South at least $10,000,000 annually, 
But the Bessonette invention, if generally 
adopted, would add a further increment of 
$40,000,000; or, in other words, by eliminat- 
ing wastes and losses, save $4 a bale to the 
producer. 

The first consignment of Bessonette cotton 
left Waco for Boston, October 6th, 1894, 53,000 
pounds of cotton, or 112 bales, in a single 
furniture car, the capacity of which in bales 
of the old-fashioned type, did not exceed 
35,000 pounds. ‘The capacity of the average 
car is about 50 compressed bales. ‘This cot- 
ton on arriving in Boston was unrolled, 
two bales of it,in the Chamber of Com- 
merce, before a large number of specially 
invited spectators; the remainder was dis- 
tributed among various mills, from Port- 
land to Fall River. Reports since received 
show that cotton thus prepared h:is a very 
greatly reduced invisible waste, and the 
tare is only 514 pounds, as against 23 pounds 
in cotton put up under the old system. 
The opinion has since been expressed that 
if New England mills could receive all their 
cotton in this shape their disadvantage, 
compared with competitors in the South, 
would be greatly reduced. What mill man- 
agers desire is net cotton without deduc- 
tions for jute or iron. The covering with 
which the bale is wound can _ be sold in the 
Kast for various purposes. The original 
cost to the farmer or ginner would be about 
twenty-five cents less than the cost of bag- 
ging and ties. Treated mechanically, this 
covering can be made non-inflammable, and 
thereby the fire risk on cotton in transit be 
rednced toa minimum. All the covering 
of the cotton crop is now brought from the 
North, and the freight rate, in and out of 
the country, isin itself a considerable tax 
on the production. The high degree of 
density secured by the new process, so far 
from being injurious tothe fiber of the 
cotton, is not considered so detrimental as 
in cotton compressed by hydraulic machin- 
ery. In the one case compression is instan- 
taneous, and on the whole bulk of the bale; 
in the other it is gradual, and upon a frac- 
tional part and weight of the mat as it is 
wound between the rolls. The saving in 
transvortation is one of great significance, 
both to the railroad manager and sbip- 
owners. 

A zeneral introduction of the system 
would reduce the cost of carrying cotton by 
rail at least one-third. The earnings of cot 
ton-carrying ships would be increased in 
about the same proportion. The expense of 
re-compressing at the ports and screwilg 
into the vessel would be entirely eliminated, 
and the cotton would arrive in the foreixa 
markets in a condition similar to that 10 
which Indian and Egyptian cotton is now 
received there. The white covering of the 
new cotton bale could be easily marked, and 
its identity known wherever a bale might 
come. 

Under the new régime the farmer will sell 
his cotton in the seed at the central plant, 
situated on the railroad, and of large capac 
ity,so that every economy can be intro 
duced into the joint operation of ginning 
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and compressing. The reprehensible prac- 
tice of cutting a bale for a sample will be 
done away with, as cotton will be put up 
like the other staples, in standard grades, 
with uniform bills of lading accompanying 
each shipment. Adulteration and false 
weights will be a thing of the past when it 
is possible to refer every bale to its origin 
and fix responsibility there. 

An army of middle men must of necessity 
be swept away by this innovation ; but this 
isthe course of great modern industries. 
Cotton alone lags behind in the procession, 
a prey toa horde of petty depredators and 
superfluous handlers, whose incomesall fall 
back and are assessed upon the producer. 

The new plant now in process of construc- 
tion in Waco, Tex., will have a capacity of 
90,000 bales during the season. To handle 
the entire crop of Texas in this manner 
would require 150 of such plants, involving 
the investment and expenditure of about 
$3,000,000. Extended through the cotton- 
growing States it would call for an expend- 
iture, in plant and machinery, of $9,000,000. 
According to the calculations of experts 
this new industry would save to the next 
10,000,000 bale (when it comes) crop in in- 
surance, freight, covering and mill premi- 
ums more than $40,000,000. These figures 
are made to show the impossibility of ap- 
plying to great an improvement and inno- 
vation except by gradual stages. It will 
probably be many years before the revolu- 
tion thus indicated is completed, or even 
fairly under way; but it is admitted by all 
that radical changes are demanded in the 
present laborious and shiftless style in 
which the cotton crop is gathered and mar- 
keted. Whether it will come through the 
Bessonette invention, or by some more cir- 
cuitous means we do not pretend to say ; 
but revolution is impending and imminent, 
and the Bessonette machine seems to fairly 
fill what amounts at present to an absolute 
ecomonic void. 

Waco, TEX. 
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BUTTER VS. BUTTERINE. 


BY AGRICOLA, 





QUITE a stir was made in the dairy world 
early last month, when it was announced 
by the Press associations, through their 
representative in Meadville, Penn., that 
expert judges at the State Dairy Conven- 
tion, held there February 7th, had awarded 
second and third prizes to butterine, sup- 
posing it to be straight butter. The first 
premium went to a package of butter scor- 
ing 94!) points, while the butterine or oleo 
scored 94 and 9214, 

The judges in this contest were all well- 
known men in the State, and, indeed, were 
experts, They were Prof. H. J. Waters, of 
the State Agricultural College; the Hon. 
J.C. McClintock, of Meadville, a prominent 
Jersey breeder, whose butter won the high- 
est average score at the World’s Fair of any 
from Pennsylvania ; and the third was Mr. 
A. L. Wales, of Corry, an experienced 
creameryman. Was it possible that such 
expert judges as these were deceived by the 
excellence of the butterine so far as to 
stamp it as a more perfect product than 
several samples of butter about which there 
could be no dispute ? 

Now it appears that these particular 
packages were entered by the editor ofa 
local paper in the name of a resident dairy- 
man, and the editor was referred to as ‘‘ Ar- 
mour’s man.’”? He,or some one for him, 
reported to the daily press that the entries 
in question were butterine that had been 
procurcd from Chicago for the purpose for 
which it had been used. Hence it was but 
natural to suppose that the judges were 
ignorant of the qualities of good butter, and 
were thus easily duped, and thereby the 
butterine makers had scored a strong point 
against their opponents, the dairymen and 
their friends in the Legislature who were 
fighting the bogus butter. But this was 
not the end. 

Professor Waters secured a sample of the 
butter whose genuineness was in doubt 
from the original package in which the so- 
called butterine was shipped, and it was 
forwarded under seal to the Experiment 
Stations, where a careful chemical analysis 
was made of it, and by the most distinctive 
and infallible tests, it was shown to be pure 
butter, instead of an artificial product. 
Professor Waters has furnished the writer 
with a report of the test, and we presume 
aly one can procure it of him. 

; Of course this leaves the butterine agent 
one of two positions. Either he was im. 
Posed upon by the Chicago parties or he 
Misrepre-ented the facts to the Daily Press 
Association or their agent. There can be 
nO reasonable doubt as to the accuracy of 
the test, and we are glad to have the matter 
thus explained, both for the good reputation 














of the judges and for the interests of dairy- 
men in their fight against bogus butter. 

The fight referred to is one of vast propor- 
tions. The manufacturers of oleomarga- 
rine, butterine or whatever other name they 
may choose to call it, are persistent in their 
attempts to foist their product on the mar- 
ket as butter and get butter prices; but 
dairymen insist that if they place these 
bogus goods on the market they must fly 
their own colors and not masquerade under 
the name of butter. And it may be said 
just here that dairymen are not alone in 
this fight against these millionaire-manu- 
facturers. It.is not ‘‘a granger assault” 
simply; itis also a matter of much conse- 
quence to the consumers of butter in cities. 
It is argued by some that oleo is ‘* the poor 
man’s butter,” as if poor men’s stomachs 
could hold out longer than the rich man’s 
against this unhealthful combination of 
lard, tallow, cottonseed-oil and what not. 
The oleo of commerce is an unhealthful 
food, and its continued use by the poor man 
or the rich will impair digestion and, there 
fure, injure the health. Hence every con- 
sumer of dairy products has an interest in 
having oleo branded as oleo, then, if they 
choose to buy it in preference to butter, 
they do so with a willingness to take the 
consequences, 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 











COMMON sense and kerosene will prevent 
more diseases among your fowls than all 
the poultry medicine ever invented will 
cure. 


Feeding with salt fat pork, cut up, is one 
of the quickest methods of stopping poultry 
from the disagreeable habit of feather eat- 
ing. 


Corn and wheat middlings, oats, bread 
and other slops from the house should all 
be fed to fowls, changing as often as twice 
a week. They must have variety in food to 
do well. 


Young chickens may be allowed the run 
of the garden, the mother being cooped; and 
the havoc they make among insects is an 
excellent thing. Exercise to a growing 
chick is what sleep is to a young babe; 
both are essential in each case to good 
health, , 


The care of a flock of thoroughbred fowls 
is never looked at as a burden but a con- 
stant source of interest and pleasure. There 
is joy in hearing their contented calls and 
happy sounds as they go about their busi- 
ness studying their growth and develop- 
ment, in working out problems in mating 
aod breeding. Hand in hand with the work 
walk contentment and pleasure. 


Those who are starting incubators for 
the first time will do well to experiment 
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with a small number of eggs at first. My 
first experience with an incubator was 
good—out of one thousand and eight eggs 
we got nine hundred and three chicks. 
Chicks can be kept too closely confined un- 
der glass. If being reared without a hen, 
they need some dark, quiet place to retreat 
to frequently for sleep, which is food to 
them. 


A tame flock is usually a prolific one, and 
it should be the aim of every poultry keep- 
er never to frighten them; a scared hen 
cannot do her best any more than a scared 
cow. This is applicable to every fowl or 
animal you may keep; always win their 
confidence by good treatment; you then 
have gained a very decided advantage in 
their management. 


A farmer residing in Stark County, O., 
tells of a singular experience he had last 
summer. While out mowing during the 
early part of July, he ran the cutter bar of 
his mowivg machine over a hen setting on 
fourteen eggs. The hen was ruined for all 
further business purposes; io fact, the ma- 
chine cut her up as fine as ordinary board- 
1og-house hash; but the eggs were covered 
over with grass by one of the family who 
loved feathered pets, and in forty-eight 
hours ten chickens came out and grew up 
to heahood as readily as tho their mother 
had not been taken away; which shows 
how little heat eggs need the last two days 
of incubation during warm weather. 


CLEV&LARD, O. 








Don’t put up with smoking 
or smelly lamps or breaking 
chimneys. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for “Index to 
Chimneys”; and make your 
dealer get the right shape 
and size and glass, 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 
BEST ano 
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> Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


OU FIVE OR MORE COWS? 


If so a “ Baby ” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
you every year. Why continue an inferior system 
ear at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
table feature of a Properly ye 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. rot 

Repasesor, it you need the BEST,—the 
All styles and ca 
upward. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 







cities. Prices, $75. 
talogue,. 





General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





“ CONSUMPTION 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 


paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Permanent Benefit. 


“T was troubled a long time with 
sick headache. I tried many reme- 
dies; but it was not until I took 
Ayer’s Pills that I received perma- 
nent benefit."—C. H. HuTcHINGs, 


Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 











THE AURAPHONE 


isa recent scientific invention which will restore the 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear 
it is invisiole, and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. is to the ear what glasses are to the eye, 
an ear a. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can 


of charge at 
THE AUKAPHONE COWS Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison Sq., New York, 
or 607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


momcaxa, Epilepsy 





Ataxia, 
And all diseases of the 


SPINAL CORD 


Find ready amelioration 
fiom the use of 


* The Extract of the 
CQULIINTE Spinal cord ot 
the Ox. 
Prepared under the formula of 
DR. WM. A. HAMMOND, 
In his laboratory at Washington, D.C. 
Dose, 5 drops. Price, two drachms, $1.00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. c. 
Send for Book. 125 


Trees Shrubs. 


Parsons & Sons Co,, 


Ltd 
___Kissena Nurseries, Fiusbing, N. Y. 








* FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IK 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a 
epium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothe 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO. NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00] Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 


POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. ; 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions. in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
ana advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York Oity, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 


States Government Report. 
Roya BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall 8t.. N. Y 


NWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 








“@uar American Ho nes and How to Farnish them.”’ 


SPRING............. 1895. 


Horner’s Furniture. 


Reasons why you should buy it in 
preference to any other. 


(1). Because this firm have long enjoyed 
the reputation of keeping only the best 
Farniture that can be produced, both in 
medium and finest grades; (2). Because 
their assortments are unequaled; (3). Be- 
cause their prices are the lowest at which 
goods of standard quality can be sold. 

Latest productions in Dining Room, Bedroom, Par- 
ior, Drawing Room, Library and Hall Farniture—— 
Venetian Carved Furniture—— Novelties in Imported 
Farnitare——White and Gold Enameled Furniture 
——Enameled and Brass Bedsteads-——English Brass 
Bedsteads (75 patterns)—— Maple and Bamboo Furni- 
ture——Restfal Easy Chairs and Settees——Smoking 
and Billiard Room Furniture——Everything for city 
and country homes——Eight spacious ficors—aAll 
prices in plain figures. 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and importers, 
61-65 West 23d St., N. Y. 
(Adjoining Eden Musee.) 


Horner & Co.'s esiablishment is one of the sights of 
New York.—Newspaper Comment, 





LEADERS OF FASHION. 


SPRING HATS 
NOW ON SALE 


at our own store, and duly authorized Agents in 
all parts of the United States. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
830 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 














Diathesis. 


J, 


U.S. Army (retired), 
System in the University 

“I have for some 
time made use of 
System, complicated 


Society of North Carolina, 

, ciation, referring to Spring No. 1, says: 
“I have obtained , in Gout, Rheu- 
excellent results from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER A oe Me vo 
Uric Acid Diathesis, especially for pale, feeble, and 
anemic subjects—indeed for patients of this class, my experience teaches, that the 


Water of Spring No.1 is more efficient than that of No. 4 
I have no hesitancy in 


affections dependent upon a 


0.7, 


664 
the _ BUFFALO LIT 


it to produce magical effects in Nervous Prostration, 

resulting from overwork, prolonged mental strain, ete., and convalescents from 

adynamie diseases have been restored to health in a surprisingly short time, the 

water being a direct blood producer, a valuable heart tonic and a physio- 

logical diuretic.’’’ 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 6 


Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


writes: 


saying that it is a remedy of great potency.” 


Wm. 0. Baskerville, M. D., Orford, N. C., referring to Spring 


HIA WATER Spring No. 1, is a powerful tonic to 
the Nervous System as well as to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


Springs 1 and 2.—For Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric 4 
Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Nervous Prostration, &oKq 


Dr. William A. Hammond, of Washington, D. C., Surgeon-General @ 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
of New York, etc., referring to Spring No. 2: 


w IFFALO LITHIA the Te or with a Gouty 


he results have been eminently satisfactory. 
years been a favorite with mein like cases, 
better than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, more- 
over, better borne by the stomach.” 
Dr. John H. Tucker, of //enderson, N. C., President of the Medical 
Member of the American Medical Asso- 
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Yost Writing Machine Comp 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER, 


Made to meet the modern want tor a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of ink, copying or 
record. The pads can be changed instantly. 


, 61 Chambere 8t..Corncr Broadway, 
n New York. 
9 40 Holborn Viaduct, London, Eng. 





ALL THE WORLD LIKES PENS MADE BY 


ESTERBROOK <=> 


26 John Street, N. Y. 






BROOK! 





Harrows. 


SYRACUSE 
=PLOWS= 


Hand and Riding Cultivators. 


Road Scrapers. 


Horse Hay Forks and Carriers. 
UNEQUALED BY ANY OTHERS MANUFACTURED. 


Agencies in All Cities and Towns. Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


Chilled tron and 
Steel Plows. 


Swivel Plows. 


Single and 
Reversible 
Sulky Plows. 


Sub-Soil Piows. 


Shovel Plows. 


Syracuse, New York. 





WwW. & B. 


fe, 





PROPRIETORS. 





DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rains, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 


WorksFounded in 1833 
Highest medal awarded 
em by the Universal Ex- 
sition at Paris, France, in 
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HAZELTON 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN 

EVERY RESPECT. : 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 31 and 36 University Place, New York. 
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WEBER 


THE WONDERFUL WEBER TONE 
IS FOUND ONLY IN THE 


WEBER PIANOS, 
WAREROOMS: 
5th Ave., corner 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Prompt service. Lowest prices 


ASS SEED. 








STANDARD of EXCELLENCE \ 


s 
You; | Light, yet most durable 
Can —an ‘‘ Up to Date”’ bicycle 
; ‘ in every respect—science 
Depend | and art combined to make 
Upon |a perfect wheel—endorsed 
by experienced riders, 

It. 





Prices, *100, *90, *75, *50. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Cata- 
logue, giving full particulars — Free. 


Remington Arms Co., 


313 and 315 Broadway, 
Factories: Ilion, N. ¥. New York. 


DeMiel's Perfect Health Biscuit” 


66 
(AN 
Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepare 
with the finest wheat flour and other necessary In- 
redients, rendering them deliciously palatable, 
he human brain depends absolutely upon acon- 
tinuous supply of this marvelous element (Phos- 
horous). On it depends perfect momnery, Per- 
Pect Sleep, perfect nerve force and healthfal 
procreation. A healthy mind and body is the 
natural sequence of their use. They are invalu- 
able from infancy toeld age. If uot found atyour 
rocers, send to * The Dake Bakery Co.,.” Chicago, 
ll, Sole manufacturers in the U.S. A. Sample, for 
use, will be sent by mail free, on receipt of 10 cents, 








LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


THE Send this “ad.” and lb5c. in 
(5 REATAMERICAN 


otnmaye, and we will mail you 


COMES, 
BIG PREMIUMS by. send- 
ing orders for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder and Spices to 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO,, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 





P.O, Eox 289. 


Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five years 
in every section of the Country with the most satis- 
factory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or build- 
ings, send for sample card of beautiful tints and 
testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York. 








CHURCH, LODGE, 

, PARLOR, 

. PEWS, 
; and 

Opera Chairs 

8. C. SMALL 
& CO., 


90 Canal 
Street, 
Boston, Mass, 








Now is the 


° Y 
Time to Sow! 

Write for our Catalogue or 
call and consult us about your 


lawn, 


For Meadows and Per- 
manent Pastures we will 
send, free, on application, 
circular givir.g formulae 
to suit every kind of soil 


and situation. 





J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 Jonn street, NEW YORK. 
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